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INTRODUCTION. 


AT me commencement of a second volume, the proprietor of the 
Microcosm of London presents himself to the public with a 
confidence resulting from the kind protection which they have 
extended to the work, and from a strong conviction with which 
he is impressed, that their satisfaction is mutual. 

When the proposals for this work were first published, he 
could offer no other pledge in return for the confidence he soli¬ 
cited, but wl^t might be supposed to arise from the execution of 
other works in which he had been engaged, and from the acknow¬ 
ledged merit of ihe persons employed; but he flatters himself he 
shall not at this period be accused of vanity, if he appeals to the 
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work itself for a proof of the anxious punctuality with which 
he has endeavoured to discharge his engagements, and to merit 
a continuance of public approbation. That patronage whicf' 
has already been so generously extended to him, and the high 
honour of being permitted to dedicate this woi‘k to one of 
the best judges, as well as the most liberal encouragers of the 
polite arts, so far from permitting the proprietor to relax in his 
efforts, will, on the contrary, excite him to leave no means un¬ 
employed to communicate pleasure and information to his readers, 
and to present them with a secjoiid volume equally distinguished 
for the elegance of the plates with which it is embellished, the 
accuracy of the information it conveys, and the variety of enter¬ 
tainment as well as novelty it affords, so far as the subjects which 
his plan embraces will permit. 

He has to apologize for two deviations from the plan originally 
proposed. Tlie one by exchanging some of the subjects for 
othere which have been considered as more interesting, either 
from the information by which they may be acc(|pipanied, or as 
affording more picturesque‘subjects for the plates. The other 
alteration is, the having fornmd the work into three volumes .in¬ 
stead of four, although the number of plates is the same, and the 
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letter-press, both in importance and quantity, more considerable 
than woj» originally proposed : the reasons for this were stated‘to 
the subsc. '»ers the sixth number was published. 

Ther;' 1''s i' another alteration indeed, of which it becomes 
ill • jirojirietov t > say a lew words. He was anxious to render this 
woriv to tlio oublie at as moderate a price as possible, and there- 
tore prupf»>i^* the subscriptions at only aeoen shillings per number^ 
but he had not then suflSciently calculated the expence of so con- 
* siderable an undertaking; notwithstanding which he continued to 
keep pace, and even to <?mulate the patronage of the public, by 
inci’casing the value of the Microcosm as the number of his sub¬ 
scribers increased; but there was a point at which this emulation 
ceased to be any longer a virtue, and he was at length obliged to 
raise the subscripllt'us to ten shillings and sixpence per number to 
•tliost' wlio became 'subscribers after the publication of the first 
volume; and lie flatters himself, thac the manner in which he has 
pedonned his engagement to near one thousand of his old sub¬ 
scribers, without any additional expence, will entitle him to some 
credit with the nobility and others who have become subscribers 
since that period, when he assures them, it is, even at the pre¬ 
sent subscription, not only very inadequate to its real value, but 
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that there is no work at present issuing from the press and the 
pehcil so cheap and so complete. 

To compare it with other works of a similar nature, would 
prove a task equally irksome and disagreeable; it is far otlierwise 
when the proprietor has to express his thanks to those whose as¬ 
sistance he is proud to acknowledge, and to the artists and others, 
who have contributed by their zeal, abilities, and attention, to the 
success of the undertaking.' 

If in the huny incident to a publication which requires to be 
delivered on a certain day, any inaccuracies have escaped the 
particular attention which is bestowed, it is hoped that a candid 
allowance will be made, and the intimation of such inaccuracies 
will be thankfully received. 


•N. n. The erraUi will be prkud at the end of tlte work. 
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OR, 



DEBATING SOCIETY, 

CONTINUED. 

In our last number we promised to resume tliis subject, in order to gratify our 
readers by wbat informaiioii we could procure respecting societies of this nature, 
arid to say a few words upon tlie state of eloquence in this country. 

» 

We can only trace their first appearance a little way into the last century, and, 
notwithstanding it has been said that several distinguished characters made their 
first attempts in oratory, and tried the infant powers of their eloquence, at some 
of the popular forums, in order to acquire confidence* by practice and frequent 

* a' student at law, wlio studied at Poitiers, had tolerably improved himself in cases of equity, 
not that he was overburthened with learning, but his chief deficiency was a want of assurance and 
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exertion; yet neither history or tradition furnish us with materials to assign a 

great degree of celebrity to any one in particular. The English nation are said 

to be partial top amusements of this nature, and considering the extent to which 

the discussioi^f all political subjects may be carried in this country above all 

others, even with safety to the constitution, we may cease to wonder at this 

circumstance. It was well observed by the lord chief justice, at tlie trials 

for high treason at tlie Old Bailey in 1796, That among the objects of the 

attention of freemen, the princi[des of government, the constitutions of par- 

% 

ticular governments, and, above all, of the government under which they live, 
w'ill naturally engage their attention and provoke speculation.” The power of 
•communicatioa of thoughts and opinions is the gift of God, and the freedom of 
it, is the source of all science, the first fruit, and the ultimate happiness of 


confidence to diaplay the little knowledge be had; his fisther recommended him to lead aloud, and 
to render hia mcmoiy more prompt by a continued exercise of it. To effect this, he determined to 
read at the Mimstery. In order to obtain a certain degree of assaianoe, he went eveiy day imo a 
garden, which was very retired, and where there grew a number of fine cabbages: thus for a tong 
time, as he pursued his studies, he went to repeat his ksson to these cabbages, addressing them 
by the title of gentlrmem, and dealing out his sentences as if iJngr had oompoaed an audience of 
scholars at a lecture. After having prated himsdf in this manner for some time, he bq;an to think 
be might take the chair: he accordingly*ventures, comes forward, and commences his oration; pro> 
ceeding the length of a single sentence, he becomes confused—then dumb altogetherHmaking a lost 
effort, he at length exclaims, DomM, ego bene vUeo quod non e$te$ coulee/' or, in plain English, 
“ Ceqftemen, I clearly perceive yrm are no cabbages.” 
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society; and therefore it seems to follow, that human laws ought not to inter¬ 
pose, nay, cannot interpose to prevent the communication of sentiments .and 

opinions in voluntary assemblies of men. And yet circumstances have arisen in 

% 

this country which made it expedient, if not absolutely necessarj% to restrain 
that freedom of discussion, which tiegenerating into licentiousness, had nearly 
involved this country in a scene of murder and desolation, similar to that by 
which France had been afflicted. At the period to which we allude, clubs and 
societies were formed, in which were publiclj’ diseuKicd and disseminated prin¬ 
ciples more extensive in their influence and t-ffix;ts than any which had ever 

divided the opinions of mankind—principles utterly subversive of all the ancient 

• 

laws and constitutions, and inimical to the moral and religious order of things 
established for centuries—principles which excited a desire of property among the 
lower onlers, and a disposition to obtain it by plunder: aeconlingly two bills were 
pusse<l in the year 1796, which put all meetings of more than fifty persons under 
th(! controul of a magistmte,*who was authorized to dissolve them instantly, if any 
subject was brought forwartl, which, in his opinion, was unlawful or of a seditious 
tendency; and if twelve persons remained one hour after being ordered to 
di.s|H’.rse, they were adjudged guilty of felony without benefit of clergy'. These 
two bills, on which the public bestowed the appellation of the Pitt atid Grenville 
Acts, or the Gagging Hill)!, were received by the nation with the most evident and 
general marks of di.sapprubation, as being more restrictive ujion the; rights and 
undoubted privileges of Englishmen, than any,which had passed since the reigns 
of the Tudors. On the other hand, it lias been urged, that they were necessaiy 

Vou IT. 
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to tlie {McflemticKk of <be tiwSi iK/A rf iecurity of 

^ constitutioa, and ukima*(|f^ of tlw 

In'an exposhimi of tha object end inteote^ OM «f tee Mciete called 
Tfu Srititk F$r?tm, pttblial|ed bf trntenager. it 4a Anted* teilteigh the acts 
against seditious aamnbdes had eapmd above five yean^ yet «och were the 
general alarm and uniTenal ignorancNs that prevailed on this sid^ect (nmnely* that 
these acts bore no reference, nor were ever applied to the supfMeaRon of societies 
for debate!) that scarcely one proprietor of a room could be fimad, jfrom one ex> 
tr^mity of London to the other, that would hire it for the purpose of public dis> 

cussion. It is farther stated (after having with difficulty procured a room), Uiat 

• 

on the fourtli evening's discussion, on file question whether Mr. Pope’s assertion 
be true or iala^ " That every wenum it at heart a f(Ae” between six and seven 
hundred of the most elegant and fashionable of boHi sexes attended. On the 
question, “ Which it more deserving the appeUathn of a British patriot, Mr. Put or 
Mr. Fox’"’ above ftve hundred persons assembled,* among whom were several 
of the most eminent and distinguished literary and political characters in the 

country. On the question respecting Mr. Cobbett’s assertion, tha^, " As a part 

% 

of general education, the learned itiuguaget are uvrse then uteleu," fine discussion con¬ 
tinued fur two eveniugs before an assembly of upwards of eight hundred persons 
inclusive. 


* Mr. Barke bu well dbeerrsi, " That Ike AmHs wftieh giow ooS of tbe ItuKwiuMe of firoedom,* 
appear muck more thookiaf to w. than thoee vicaa whidi an gmemtad fmm tin nmknrai of nr- . 
vitude.” 
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Upon the investigation of Sir Francis Bunlett’s address to the electors of 
Westminster, the room was crowdcfl with elegance, licauty, and fashion. 
tlie siil»jeet ot ^ at l inaiion a crowded asseinhly alleiuh'd, consisting for the most 
[)an of the medieiil profession, among wiiom wi re Dr. Squirrell, Dr. Tliornton, 
Dr. Lipseoinhe, Mr. ( diandierlayne, Mr. Blair, kc. all of whom offered their sen- 
Linienls u|)on this truly inten'sting sub|er.t. We shall conclude this account wdth 
I copy of die regidation:' of the British I'ornm. from the same, pnhlication, 
jhserving, tliat there are se\eral In-iiuitions .f tL.s description, and principally 
oi'mcahy regulations of a similar iiatnri-. 


ibl Till ilfbalc commences at ciglit o'clock, aiut concliidis. at ten. 

■■ini). Ai.v {jciidiMiiati !■, liberty to eropose a qiiestiim, hui tin- uroposcr is expected to open and 
• ■iieludi- lliiMlibale i iiidessi in the event of u gentleman wishing to speak, tin proposer, to accom< 
nislati' liim, nmy wave his privilege of reply. 

No geiitlenmii is lo lie piTuiiUcd by the chairman to siicak longer than a quarter of an hour, 
intcss with lh<- l•(IIlsclll of a raajorily of ihe .audience. Any gentleman may reminil the chairman 
hat the lime is eapireil Any ' aproper jicrsou who may intrude himself on the audience, or whose 
eiitiinerits are manifesdv ili.-.tirreealile to them, may lie prevented from speaking at all; this must be 
lotermined bi son- ni ilie a'seiiibly * 

iltli. At a quarter liefoie ten o’clock, the chainiiaa must call ujioii the gentleman who opened the 
|uestion to conclude the evening s (icbule 

.'ilh. Aftei the iqa’iier lias been ealhal upon for his reply, no other gentleman an be heard on that 
venuig, iiiilcss a eioiinp o( ad)oiiriiii>i;nt. be made, secondcil, and earned by a majority of the 
ndieni.e. in which case aiiv geiillemae may conclude thaf evening’s debate instead of the opener, 
jid the ilehatc is necessarily adjourned in a future evening. 

Cili. Upon au adjounicd qucstioii, any gentleman may i^csumc the discussion; but such as have 
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not spoken on the preceding evening claim the preference before such as have already ddliveNd their 
sentiments. The original opener must conclude the debate. 

7t]»> All personalities, indelicate language, or improper allusions, are to be carefully avoided. 

The antiquity of eloquence in England has been usually proved by a line of 
Juvenal, 

Gallia causidlcos docuit facunda Britannos. 

It happens unfortunately, that, when united with the context, it proves no such 
thing; on the contrary, it is only an ironical |»negyric on a people,, who, in 
a language they were scarce able to pronounce, affected to vie with Pliny and 

_ m 

Cicero. Tlte true sense appears from what immediately follows: 

De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule. 

The state of eloquence in this country may be divided into that of the tlieatrc, 
the pulpit, the bar, and the parliament. In the first Mr. John Kemble is cer¬ 
tainly unrivalled: if he is not jrossessed of those versatile powers which distin- 

• 

guished Garrick, and enabled liim to personate with equal excellence an Hamlet 
or Abel Drugger, he is peculiarly gifted with powers, which make him in stnne 
respticts suiierior to that great actor. It is not his form, however, but his 
clocutipn, to which our attention is now directed. His performance of Orestes 
in the Dislresi Mother, is a chef (Cauvre in acting; the agonies of disappointed 
affection, the struggles between honour and ambition, the majesty of his action, 
the alternate softness and energy of his expression, and, lastly, the grandeur 
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and sublimity with which he portrays the awful wildness of a disordered intel 
lect^ place him beyond all comparison the firat actor of the present day/^** 
In the performance of Rolla he is also unrivalled. We have seen Othello 
Beverly, and perha])s Madbeth, performed as well; and certainly Mr. Cooke per¬ 
forms Richard the Third better than Mr. Kemble. In Hamlet again Mr. Kembli 
exhibits his great powers to advantage. 

In the speech wherein Shakespeare has so charmingly portrayed our nature 
beginning with ■ ' ’ 

“ Whafa piece of work ii manl’* 

Mr. K. gives a fine specimen of theatric declamation, universally admired; 
there is a distinctness in his articulation, and richness in his expression, whicl. 
command the attention, and seldom fail to excite a high degree of public sen¬ 
sibility. ^ 

Mr. Kemble reminds us of Demosthenes, who is said to liave had a weal 
voice, a thick way of speaking, and a short breath, to correct which, the 
ai!counts wc have; of his efforts seem incredible: at length, however, he became 
the most enchanting, nervous, majestic eirator of antiipiity. 

Mr. Cooke is an instance of how much may be effected without the appearance 
of labour. His features are strongly marked, and the expression of them ii 
varied with the utmost rapidity and ease;. His soliloquies are great, and he 
speaks them with less appearance of acting than any other performer upon the 

stage. He has certainly acquired u knowledge which may be useful to others, 

■ 

that absence qf effort is among the latest acquisitions of taste. 
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Mr. Elliston unites more versatility of')>oirers thati either of the pteceding gen- 
tK^ien; there is a chasteness in his defiveiy that wants only the addition of 
that mellowness which is the eifect of experience/ rather than genius. If he 
is not unifbmdy as great as Mr. J. Kemble, theie are ilaid^ of genius which 
occasionally J>ur8t forth, and tell us, that he may be in some parts greater. 
He is particularly to be admired in tragedy, for avoiding that insufferable rant 
and fustian of -elocution, whidi tear a passion to tatters. His under tones are 
managed witli great skill and aeoribUky. 

In -peaking of the ckupieDce of die ebige," it would be unpardonable not 
to mention Mrs. Siddons, who unites in the highest degree all the great powers 

f 

of this art. To particulariae would be to lessmt what the limits of our design 
will not admit of our doing justice ta^ 

k was obs(»-vod by a respectable foreigner some years ago, that the declama¬ 
tion of the English pulpit was in ge^ral ^ most tedious monotony. The ministers 
of the church have adopted this pecoliarity of manber out of respect to religion, 
which they contend, will prove, defend, and support itself, without having any 
occasion for the assistance of oratory. For the thith of this assertion, we appeal 
to themselves for the progress which religion thus inculcated makes among the 
people of this countiy.. The curious observer of piosent state of pulpit 
oratory, will perhaps disebver a higher degree ef iaaqpro^eiaept in the manner 
of delivery, than in the elegance of styte, dr the matter of Composition. 

The oratory of the bar is comj^iatively at a low ebb: die sweetness of 
Mmray, and the eloquence «f Erddne, are Catbhanged for die unblushing 
pertf/kge of Gannw* and the Close, logical pMwn of Oibba' indeed, the dis- 
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cussions ia our courts of law turning either upon Uie elucidation of facte, or the 
application of the law to those facts, so as to bring the point at issue to de- 
cision, requires less of eloquence, than subtilty and knowledge of law; and as 
there occur but few instances in which the fbnner can be as useful as the latter, 
there is less inducement for the cultivation of this peculiar talent In the courts 
of equity eloquence is even less necesMury. Hie pleadings there seem to be 
formed upon the model of the ancient NorqjUtn customs or laws, which con¬ 
fined the eloquence of the bar within the nanoivest bounds, or to what was 
absolutely essential to the cause. By tUs law, pleaders ace called conieurt, or 

relaters. But this should scertainly not,preclude tbe cultivation of elegance in 

• 

manner or language, or the suppression of those defects which take away frt»n 
the pleasure with which we attend to, and t^refore from the effect of elo¬ 
quence. 

Demosthenes, we are told, took no less care of his action'tlian he did of his 
voice. To correct a friult of s/irugging up his shoulders, he practised standing 
upright in a narrow pulpit, over which hung a point in such a manner, tliat 

if in the heat of his action that motion escaped liim, he might be admonished, 

« 

and correct it.. 

But it is in the two Iloiuaes of Parliament that real, eloquence is displayed; it is 
here the most important intAeste of tbe nation are discussed with all that energy 
and animation which the love of tbw country, or the spirit of par^, can excite. 
If this miscellany had been ivritten a veiy few years since, we should have been 
tempted to rate the cdoiiptence of the British senate very high indeed; when Pitt, 
^nx.*Ttiirk<>. and Rheridan. toirather illumined the nolitical horizon. The first 
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distinguished by that calm and easy-flowing eloquence, which was always accom- 
ptmied with profiriety, occasionally warm, splendid, and animated, but seldom 
lively or pathetic; uncommonly clear and accurate ^ stating the points to which 
he spoke, and in collecting the substance of wliat had b6en stated either by his 
opponent or himself: lie possessed an elegant choice of words, which flow'ed in 
periods so harmonious and correct, that the omission of a single word would seem 

'f'' 

to ilestroy them; a copious elocution, with a sonorous voice, for which he was 
indebted lo a fine natural capacity, improved by constant exercise and attention. 

His great opponent possessed powers^of a very different nature: without effort 
and without art, his manner was wann, animated, and pathetic; morc violent in his 

1 • A* I 

style and action, and abounding with redundancies and repetitions: his ideas were 
80 pregnant, that, crowding altogether as it were to the gate of utterance, they ap¬ 
peared to jostle each other in the passage. But this w^as the man, whose eloquence 
at once rapid and convincing, every one gazed at and admired; this was the man, 
whose eloquence sometimes bore every thing before it like a torrent, and at 
others stole imperceptibly ujion the senses, and probed the inmost recesses of 
the heart. 

« 

It is more difficult to characterize the eloquence of Mr. Burke. It was neither 
the eloquence of Cicero or Demosthenes, but occasionally rivalled both. It 
w'as often great, but sometimes very unequal; the‘ alacrity of his imagination 
was seldom sufficiently subdued by his judgment, and he too often suffered the 
vivacity of his fancy to run away with his more correct ta^: but no mqn 
possessed a more intimate acquaintance with those parts of literature which 
feed the snrines of eloquence—^no one had been more thoroughly nurtured at 
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the breast of philosophy—no one was better acquainted with the genius and 
spirit of the laws and constitution of his country—^no one was more completely 
a master of its history, whidi so often enabled him to teach by example, and 
bring the venerable dead to the instruction of the living—no one knew how 
to dilate his subject with more propriety, to enliven it by agreeable digression, 
or by telling the tale of sorrow, to dratr forth the tear of sympathy and com¬ 
passion. 

Mr. Sheridan has exhibited perhaps altogether the most splendid specimen of 
eloquence* which country affords. % is embellished with all the briUiant 
figures of rhetoric, and studded with seMiment. It is a florid, picturesque si>ecies 
of oratory, interwoven with the most elegant language, and embroidered with 
the most beautiful expressions: it leaves us notliing to regret, but that talents 
so great aud estimable; are not rendered more useful to his country, or more 
frequently exerted. 

Cicero, in giving an account of the studies and labour which he em]>loyed 
in order to attain the excellence to whicdi he at lengtli arrived, has drawn a 
picture of his contemporary, Horteusius^ which seems very applicable to Mr. 
Sheridan. 

'* ilortensius, after his apjwintmcnt to the consulship, had begun to remit 
the intense application which he had hitherto persevered in from his childhood. 
In the three succeeding years, the beauty of his colouring was so much impaired, 
as to be very perceptible to a skilful, though not to a common observer. After 
diat i^e grew every day more unlike himself than before, not only in other i^rts 
of eloquence, but by a g^dual decay of the foftner celerity and elegant texture 

You II. 
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of his language. When Hcvteiuiius therefcHe, the pace ielo<|nant and admired 
Hortegittu^ had almost vani^ed from the ibnuB. my appointmwt to the con- 
sv^l|ih^^;which happened about six years after his own prdmq|idlEllK>;^tiiat:^office. 

Iritis dying eaaai^^ he was unwilling* that, aider I liad equalled 

him in" Yank nod di|^li|^# 1 should become his superior in any o^r respect." 

There are a number of our commoners who pfpssess an elegant and easy 
ftow of words, uncmnmcm^ pcnpicinty of langaag^ add treat the subjects 
under discussion with great soundness of argumentl put there are few whose 
powers sue calculated to dazzle or staprise, or to cany Us .atvay with a force 
of eloquence commanding.'and irrcsistihle. There are, numy: ^ treat 
common subjects with simplicily and neatness, hut none vdio are ^ucd tp the 
task of developing great and weighty matters with energy and (»thos, unless 
we sometimes exo^: Mr. Windham, and occasionally Mr. Whitbread. In 
the House of Lords the kte Cbancellor £krskine is without dispu^s'the most 
brilliant orator; hut certainly his eloquence, and tlie .sour^ which -feed h, 
are more adiqrted to forensic than parliamentary , debate. ^Lond ^Ch^villc 
employs a nervcHis, chastised, and dignified species of oratory, inil 
proachhs the highest repons of the art, and is interesting without being splen¬ 
did or patlietic; he takes an ample and coi^MrehenstTc view, of his subject, 
is argumentative without fluency, and sincere witliout being animated. He 
. divides his subject with great exactness and seldom overlooks any tiling that 



is proper td support his own ar^ihent, or refate fats opponent’s; and he^^Mu^ 
qualities wfakb are seldom found together, great strength :^h a.?, 
^ejgiiioe. There are many otlier noblemen whose elqqthiuice bdoi^^ the 
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The total exports of the above period of live years being 3,768,444 quarters 
of difiereut species of com, may be supposed to ha^ e produced. 


at 35s. per quarter,. 6,504,777 

at 40.f. 7,5.46,888 

at 45.f. 8,478,y<)0 

at 50a. 0,4:21,110 


or tbe medium of these siinis being 8,007,048/. in either ease it is an immense 
sum to flow immediately from the prtMliice o*' the earlli and the labour of the 
peopU*, enriching our merchants, and increasing an invaluable brood of st^ameii. 

Prices of Grain per f/narter at Bkar-Qi'.vy emd Mauk-Lanh, for Jiftcen 
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12 

0 * 

17 40’ 

27 


.42 

17 

— 

18 

14 

— 

1(> 

0 

1750 

2 1 

— 

27 

1 1 

— 

17 

12 

— 

14 

0 

1751 

24 

-- 

27 

14 

— 

17 

12 

— 

14 

0 

17.42 

20 

— 

25 

10 

.— 

14 

0 

— 

11 

0 

17.44 

20 

. 


17 

— 

18 

10 

— 

12 

0 

175 1 

27 

— 

.4.4 

17 

— ^ 

10 

12 

— 

14 

0 

1755 

24 

— 

20 

12 

— 

14 

10 

— 

14 

0 

17 5() 

.)) 

— 

i'() 

14 

— 

15 

12 

— 

14 

t) 


'I'lie (wo fiilldwiit^ pa>jcs cxhlbil an lUTonnt of ilir wi-i-klj' quantities of niin isii ('oun suUl in (lie 
po.t «f Loiuloii, eastwartl of liOjidon briilsre, c'/V/i Hit- axcruirr prices per qtiurtcr for one j/vur, 

m 

ceiliii^'y.jth June, ISOH, mnlcr iin act of .'ilst 111, cap. 30. 


















































































K. 


CORN-EXCHAXGl- 


Wvvks endinii 


1 4 July, 1807 

2 11 . . . . 

;i 18 . . . . 

4 23 .... 

3 1 August . . 

0 8 

7 13 

8 22 

y 20 

lO 3 .Sej>teinbor 
H 12 

12 lO . . 

13 20 . . 

14 3 <lrt<ihor . . 

13 lo . . 

lO 17 . . 


4 .lun< 


WHEA r. 

Quarters. Apcrasrt 


I 2032 
I 3-134 
.3.11-2 
3208 
.■|7.3(» 
337»i 
3li:i.3 
4183 I 
4273 1 
3707 j 
3722 
li.>.32 
t>3.3!> 
4212 
41 lo 
3.320 
0337 
.3401 
0104 
731 SO 
0‘.370 
.3.372 
40(N> 
(iOS7 
080.3 
Olio ■ 
lli^l ' 
0440 I 
3317 


13 I lO 


« i, 

83.87 

1 » 

i 12 

7 


0103 

i 

, 1 i 

I 1 

o ii 

3.i;m 


! 1'2 

3 

(»002 

! .3 

lo 

I 

O ! 

(iiin 

i 3 


1 1 1 

o 

47.3 I 

i 3 

io 

i 

.> 

.3-203 

1 .3 

1.3 

s 

O 

37.32 

.3 

1 1 

: 1 

!» 1 

0.31 1 

3 

12 

' 1 

4 ; 

.3-207 

.3 

1 1 

i O 


3734 

: 

12 

j iO 

> 

72-2.3 

' 3 i 

12 

11 

i) ,• 

02 13 

■ 3 i 

14 

lo 

i ;■ 

70 IO 

.3 ! 

14 

,8 

I ’’ 

0-210 

■» 1 

IO 

8 

4 t' 

3-2.30 

4 

O 

IO 

> i 

4(;;?-2 

4 i 

,3 

1 I 

> 

180-2 

■* 1 

.V 

4 


40.37 

4 ; 

1 

O 


JUI1.N SMl’lON, inspector oj corn rtlnriis J'or Itic port oj' I.ontloii. 


































MlCROrOSM OF LONDON. 


IR 


In tlu' year \ 11 (\ an act [)assc(l for registering the prices at which corn is sold 
in the sevc'ral (“oiinties in Great Britain, and the j|uantity exported and im- 
]iorted. By this net, tlie justices of peace for eacli county are reejuired, at 
their quarter sc'ssions next after the :20th Septi'mher annually, to direct returns 
to he niadi^ wi'ekly ol the prices of wheat, rve, b:\rlev, oats, and beans, from 
s<» many market town" within their respective counties as they shall think 
proper, not being less than two, nor more than six, and to ajipoint a jtroper 
person to semi the same to a jierson to he iiamt'd to receive them. 

By this act, the meal-weighers of the citv of Londtni are to take tlie iieeonnt 
ol the ))riees at the markets within the saitl city, and t(» return the a\t;rage, 
^\eekIy to the person a|tpoi..ted to rireeive the sanii’. 

'File lot ’ hi.Ji treasurer is also empowered to appoint a hi person to ri'ceive 
the Returns, and to niter tluMii tairiy in a. l)ook kept tl»r that purpose; and all 
<'\jiorts and inqioits of grain tfom and inti> (jR-at Britain, with tlu' homilies 
j»ai(l and received thereon, are directed t( he transmitted anmialK to the saim- 
person, and registered in jiroper hooks by the jurson appointed to receive* the 
return" of the |)riei‘s from the several emmties. 

The litilov. ing tables will exhibit at one view the (piantities of corn (‘xjiorted 
and iniport(‘d from laejlaiid and Scotland, and the average prices thereof, from 
tin* eommeneement of this act, drawn up I’rom the retmos made in pursuance 
thereof; and likewise the average ])riei* of llie several sorts of grain in e*acli year 
R'^peetiv ('!\. 



CORN-EXCIIANG E. 


in 


'Table of Corn exported from England and Seofland. 



WiM’iit and Wheal 

I'lour. 

lJarIey,He<?r, 
Miilh& ;M eul 

OatB & Chit- 
meah 

Hoiliis. 

Pea.s. 

Ky.-. 

liuuntie.s and l.)nnv- 
h:u.*kh {laid. 

• 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrx. 

Qrx. 

Qrx. 

Qrx. 

jt. 

s. 

*/. 

1771. r.nfflarnl 

10089 

31 lOO 

233(54 

l;i.34o 

3701 


0170 

7 

(5 

>S<'otlari(l 

— 

30.50 

118(59 

3 

3 



-- 


177!2. Juiulaiitl 

0949 

13789 

2.1411 

13321 

3774 



— 


Scodaml 

-- 

242 

87 

— 

— 

- 

— 


177.‘J. I'.n^'laiid 

7037 

‘2445 

18071 

1073.3 

4130 

— 


— 


Scol lam] 

-- 

30 

lOO 

18 

— 

— 


— 


1774. I'’iis;l:iml 

14!fc28 

2410 

l&ll 1 

10240 

3318 

-I-ICKI 




liidian cdrii 

isso 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

49(51 

12 

O 

1 jiick \\ liral 

40 

— 

— 

— 


— 




Si'dI land 

— 

.194 


5) 


' 1 

01 

ll 

lo 

1774. I'iiis;laiid 

90997 

41394 

•l(:3fi(5 

I44e 

4‘fl5l 


IHil 1 

7 


Indian cdi'ii 

43i3 

— 


— 

— 

— j 




Sf'd) land 

40 

-20 

119 


— 

— 

- 

— 


I77i>. ('•n4hti«l 

it»74o7 

I312«i4 

30(M-1 

40.344 

14(504 

10999 

51711 

1 ■» 

fy 

Imliaii corn 

1947 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Sc-d(laml 

3147 

4840 

43(5.5 

44.3 

4-13 

— 

1.31-1 

13 

9 

1777. I’-iii-laml 

84aJ4 

13-1992 

29.381 

-19941 

J.337I 

940 




Indian Cdrii 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- j 




Scodand 

204-1 

9733 

7-1.3.3 


4-11 

— 

-11-1(5 

14 

111 

1778. I'.n^'laud 

137774 

10-121 1 

28.S.53 

217 I51 

1.5020 

17(1(> 

■10.3-10 

4 

9 

Scotlainl 

3294 

1719 

27090 

(5.5.'l 

(5.5.3 

— ii 3704 

1 1 

(i 

1779. l-'nulantl 

21270.7 

8l8iy 

-19430 

24 4451 

18-230 

31!)5> It 4144(5 

3 

8 

.Scot laml 

94‘»4 

39.55 > 

2847 

8517 

— 

- • 

3147 

O 

O 

1780. I'',ii»-]aiid 

208178 

1701 Iff 

18515*4 

M5>l 1 

(i(51S 


7041.3 

lO 

(5; 

Si'dlland 

14S74 

-111-11 

8(»l(i 

l.-iso 

— 






cu‘1. i/:.--. /t’x.* 






72.3-1 

3 

o; 

ISibdiiit. . . . 

1-1013 1 -13 ! 



— 






1781. Knt’lamI 

• If lO i 

1-15«;.-I5' 

3 ! 88., i j 

1.5078 

3i If) 

-ITCHl 1; 

2(S#5«ll 

13 

ol 

.Scodaiid 

‘•!I8 ! 

-105h)!» 

11-31 ; 

.540 

— 






(If f. <p.*. /Its.' 


j 



r- 

4(543 

10 

5>i 

liiscuil . . . 

o;j.«%3 1 o 


— 

- : 

- 

— f> 




178‘2. r.iiulaiid 

133301 i 

1077-10 ' 

15»7-1(5 : 

197151 

.55I9.-I 

IIM13 ; 

4-i;1.3(5 

1 1 


Sc'dtIamI 

117S7 


.3.55 >0 i 

J 1(5 

— 

— 

.5( 1.3.3 



I78;l. I'.iii^land 

4 711)9 1 


1147(5 1 

10191 

-1701 

3.304 

J34 75) 

o 

fi] 

.8cddaiid 

* 

1 i3i) i 

-145» 1 

07 


(.O t 

1751 

14 

ft 

17SI. ^al^'lancl | 

.s;;;ls7 

<ins;ts i 

li;«5fi 

7911 • 

2 SI 54 

4821 || 

2-191,3 

1 

8! 

Mcd( land : 


•17510 , 

nil 

1851 


III) ' 

51.50 

0. 

;t 

I'amlaiid j 

131104 

I451477 

141.5.1 , 

(54((.3 

SS-Jl 

1-1889 ; 

221 >72 

I*s 

(5: 

S’edd:ui<l > 

1480 j 

-ItOlO 

10020 ; 

-tliO 1 


-174 

;jsl8 

s 

ll) 

1780. r'.K^lund 

‘104 100 j 

!«)0.>-l 

1 (S8«» 1 

10.3.37 

4 1514 

(57.30 ; 


17 

i'»; 

ScutlantI 

13ft4 

-14780 

411.3 : 

478 i 

— 

— 

•18;li) 

1 

lo 

!7S7. I'ini'Iatiil 

1197.10 

l.•J-l•l-14 i 

14;i7-l 1 

li(Mi7 : 

0(5514 

1-1(583 

4485)2 

3 

1 

Si-otland 

798 j 

(MHi , 

-17-17 i 

.■548 j 

— 

— 'l 

105 >7 

1 

i; 

1788. I<liin4and 


10S0.-1S 

1-1SK55I ; 

*951.30 

44.8;j 

3IH815) 




Ituck wheat 

121 

— 

j 


— 


4420(5 

1 

Hi 

1 Indian rurii 

1 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

-- 




1 Srodand 

384 i 

0022 

14451 1 

#5-1-1 

--- 

-1511 i; 

5)7(5 

lO 

4 • 


VoT.. II. 


i> 
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MICROCOSM OF LONDON 


Table of Corn exported from England and Scotland,.,.continued, 



Whi'ul ;itid Wheat 
riour. 

llarlcy,lW*r 

MallScMeal. 

Oats &. Oat¬ 
meal. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Bye. 

! . 

j Boaiitics ami Draw- 
j baclc.s paid. 

1789. England 

Qrs. 

Qrs. b. 

Qrs. b. 

Qrs. b 

Qrs. b. 

Qrs. b. 

-i. .s d. 

202883 

31.7000 0 

30102 0 

18500 0 

9109 0 

39807 0 

76551 10 1| 

Scot land 

.7935 

4<M)59 0 

! 0520 0 

222 0 

. 

139 0 

1' 59tHI 5 0 

(•voats , . . 



12 0 
13<>42 0 



ITtKj. England 

212.1() 

50579 0 

1(K)79 0 

7110 0 

47 0 

r 

yr,v. Hjs. 
12434 (» 18 






1 

1 10173 15 2 

Indian corn 

.74:Mi 

— 


— 


__ 


Scotland 

2390 

585 0 

0.33 0 

f 3H2 0 

■ 



i 

i 4G4 ]3 ](>; 

(iroat.s .... 

. — 

10 O 


_ 

1791. England 

(Kiltia 

30799 0 

1.7281 O 

7900 0 

5388 0 

3528 0 

! 

1 


cwt. <frs. Ihs. 







118tl4 .3 7 


-- 

__ 

- 

_ 

j 710S 19 .1{ 

Indian corn 

1249 

— 

-- 

-- 



i 

Scotlantl 

2424 

5200 0 

1078 0 

370 0 

57 0 

-, 

1 « 

I’iscuit . . . 

405 

— 

— 

— 


—— 

j __ 

(iroals . . . 



10 0 
23875 0 




! 

17i>*2. l‘ji; land 

291820 
cwf. (jis. Ihst. 

lllol 1 14 

44898 0 

11593 0 

.5551 0 

10150 0 

i 

! 




- 

__ 

_ ^ 


j 09120 0 4 

liiscnit . . 

48.5(>0 0 0 


_ 


. 


i 

Scolland 

5773 

4229 0 

1479 0 

0.‘ J 0 

82 0 


! 


cu-t. (jrs. 


cwt. tj. Hi. 

, 



1 


2009 0 7 

— 

525 2 .‘1 


— 


1 

! 

(ii'oal.s .... 

_^ 


12 0 O 




j 10.39 ! .3 








nc/. qrs. lbs. 






( 

liisfuit . . . 

2232 3 0 

— 

-- 




1 

(iroat.s .... 

— 

-- 

3 0 

—... 

__ 

_ 


J79;i. England 

tki(j22 

4315 0 

17023 0 

S830 0 

4508 0 

5! ] 0 

i ■ 


net. 

40322 






5220 13 0 

Ili.«cuit . . . 

24572 

— 



... 



Scotlarnl 

054 

140 0 

385 0 
cut. 

(71 0 

72 O 

— 



— 

-1- 

241 


- 

_ 

385 2 1; 

Croats .... 

cut. 


3 0 


_ 


lliticuit . . . 

1131 

- 



— 

■ 


1794. Englaiul 

ijrs. h. 

75032 3 

0.328 7 

12.350 2 


3240 2 

842 3 

1 


('). /. yr.<r. (bs. 


cwt. (j. lb 






133770 2 2 

— 

35.72 3 15 

_ 



5078 7 2 


yr.v. b. 


bnlls, lbs. 




Indian corn 

1448 2 


87 50 


— 

MillM 


Scotland 

1440 4 

3075 0 

t)n. b'. 

290 5 

39 2 

- 



cwt. qrs. lb$. 


ItKi? 5 

— 

_ 




1.300 2 20 

— 

cwt. (j. lb. 

— 

-- 

— 

715 16 ' 4 


yrs. h. 


533 2 0 



— 


Groats .... 

.37 2 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

— 



[to lija COWTINUEi).] 
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T'able of Corn imporled into England and Scotland. 



W'lii^ai mid Wluial 
i'lour. 

rtyi tx I.'yi 

I'lour. 

IJarlcy. llt'c 
•.mil Mall. 

(till 5 and 
< taUmal. 

Bcriiis 

P.'.i-C 

Ti- 

1 

1 

j roccivi'd. 

1 


! (4r.<. 






|; £. .-i. 

i 

f/. 

1771. 

Indian 

•2.709 

! 2179 

228 

198072 

I 07 

1 _ 

04 

ij 13170 2 

1 

Sa-otland 


— 

— 

14277 

— 

— 

li 747 S 

1 1 

177*2. fat”land 

2.{i;i4 

479{) 

2107 

70512 

409 

17 

li 


Indian cni'n 

i 

I r> 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j| 239.3 0 

10 

I5m k \\lK’al 

1 

— 


— 

_ 

— 

:i 


Scotland 
[Jiick oJicat 

2.‘140 

1 

— 

901 

.3(1277 

— 

1 ^ 

){ 

|| 1372 14 

n 

I77;J. 1 airland 

.7<);ii2 

927.1 

! 71221 

•23t.3t>0 

1 49878 

; .‘■:*274 

1 

1 


Indian corn 

(i.‘l'22 



j - 



|j Duti/ J) 


lluck nlicat 

■.:l 

i 


! 

1 _ 

-- 


Scorland 

()7 t 7 

V 

: !2(i{’7 


4002 

4002 

\ Dfu'i; .: 

: c. 

1771 ! airland 
Indian corn 

r2(l!)2••^7 

cm.') 

41 ■ .;V 

j !771-IS 

i .312938 

10401 

2780 

i' 123;9 4 

;} 

Scotlanil 
llnck wheat 

19911 

4 

— 

1 Mitlirl) 

S.i791 

1 

2.707 

j 2707 

1 

13.40 11 

8 

177.>. i*]n<>'Iand 
Indian corn 

744(141 
9(»;is 

.‘13774 

I2ti332 

i 2f-;;s27 

2{ls<)2 

1 .- 

1 

! 11*277 

i — 

IS 142 18 

o 

Scotland 

Kill? 

— 

1.31 l{) 

lO ] \ 1.-) 

j 1077 

1 1078 

1 1377 J 

5 

177(:). Knj^land 

20148 

.■111.) 

8020 

i .37.37't7 

! 1{H).77 

1 19770 

' 3078 .7 

5 

Scotland 

4;io 

. 

479 

1 4 8, >9 

I - 

12 

1 30 12 

7 

1777. Entt'land 

2,‘kl0(i9 

18.^74 

7981 

' 300177 

! 37127 

28702 

1 8837 13 


Uindi wheat 

10 



; - 

i 

— 

if 1 

Scotland 

274 

— 

_ 

291 

1 

— 

j 0 14 

9 

1778. 1',Inland 

100.194 

9.327 

42714 

19‘ >0SO 

1 .30107 

27708 

1890 7 

7 1 

Scotland 

1 

„... 


1 1!H> 


...... 

14 3 

9 1 

177:>. I'aixland 

iti!J i 


7087 

332727 

1 1791 

29174 

2849 18 

7 1 

Si-ot land 

-'•:7 1 

j 


17984 



1.39 18 

2 ' 1 

17b0. I'',nt;'iand i 

I 


•372 

190770 

7400 

17719 

l‘0(>7 0 

11 1 

Scotland ; 

8 7,7 i 


j 

4007 


— 


1 

i 

ru t. t/rs. /Its. 1 


t 


j 


00 11 

0} j 

Biscnil . . . ' 

284 (» 17 ! 




! 

— 


1 

1781. l’,n:Jlarid j 

l7‘Ki{W 1 

10713 

70 ! 

.7.7809 I 

3214 

14.708 

4277 4 

9 1 

.Scotland 1 

{19 


- j 

73770 ! 

— 

— 


1 

1 

rii't. (jrs. /bs. j 


i 

1 



447 0 

3; j 

Biscuit. . . 1 

47 0 27 ' 

— 

- j 


— 

— 


j 

178?. Enjjland 

7{177{> 

-- 

11974 1 

3.3778 

3019 

4773 

2270 2 

7 I 

, Scotland 

910 

— 

10.38 

4804 

— 

.380 

79 11 

0 1 

178.‘1. i'lugland 
Indian corn 

.707101 

•2 

74789 

87884 

100231 

174.37 

1087 

170(>*2 9 

2 

.Scotland 

79022 

07(Hi 

57030 

02711 

13093 

— |! 

3747 4 

Q 1 

Bariev meal 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

— 1 


1784. England 
Indian corn 

17479.3 

40 

23722 

43729 

• • 

170413 

28047 

2917 

7400 15 

5 

Scotland 

42354 

1057 

3453 

90587 

14854 


2722 17 

3 j 
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MICROCOSM OF LONDON 


Table of Corn imported into England and Scotland,.,.continued. 



vVheat nnd Wheat 
Flour. 

Rye. 

Harivy, Beef 
and Malt. 

Oats and 
Oatmeal. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Duties receired. 



Qrs. 

b. 

Qrs. b. 

Qr». 

b. 

Qrs. 

b. 

Qrs. 

h. 


H. 

il. 

JTft.'i. I'.ngland 

97tJ74 

28738 

0 

63600 O 

285449 

O 

9355 

O 

(5736 

0 

6249 

15 

G 

Indian Miicai 

15 

— 


— 

— 


— 


-- 



iNcottaiid 

13289 

23 

0 

3546 0 

88639 O 

722 

O 

— 


1119 

1 

8 

178G. Kng'Iand 

51493 

311 

o 

50143 0 

412097 

0 

33912 

o 

1617 

O 

5.556 

2 

9 

Scot land 


1 

o 

12231 O 

6<S376 

o 

180 

o 


■ 

714 

8 

O 

1787. England 

49408 

2702 

o 

17763 O 

39.5979 

o 

36913 

o 


Q 

5061 

jty 

0.1 

Indian corn 

28 

— 


— 

— 


— 


— 



■* 1 

Scotland 

9931 

4.352 

o 


11(302.5 

u 

.3705 

u 

— 


1564 

7 

7 

1788. England 
Indian corn 

123238 

17 

z 


10685 O 

333139 

6 

9190 

o 

1092 

o 

5344 

3 

4 

Scotland 

25472 

— 


7794 O 

80687 

0 

619 

(» 

— 


„ 1321 

11 

6 

1789. England 

8^551 

14844 

o 


365967 

u 

1(32 

o 

99 

o 

4814 

3 

7.5 

Indian corn 

.54 

— 



— 


_ 


— 


Scotland 

219.30 

— 



(>3754 

o 

1.30 

o 

— 


ia34 

•1 

9 

1790. England 

174.M4 

21083 

0 

24267 O 

622566 

o 

39446 

o 

3.548 

0 





CK!/. qm. Itm. 
(i.58G2 O 12 




_ 




_ 


10856 

17 

.3 

Indian con 

10;'>46 

• 


— 

— 


— 


— 





Scot land 
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o 
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o 
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0 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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0 
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o 
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0 

45 

o 
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3248 

3 

5 
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0 

87915 O 
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0 
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12 

10 
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— 
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— 
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6 

o 
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16 

4 
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o 
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6 
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o 
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11 

5 
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2 
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— 
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5 

o 
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o 
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2 
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2 
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9i 
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77/e following is an account of the average price of Com in England and Wales, by 
the standard Winchester bushel, from the commencement of the Corn Register Act 
in the year 1770. 


■ 

WHEAT. 

RYE. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 


s. 

d. 

J. 

d. 

.y. 

//. 


rf. 

HMMH 

1771 

5 

101- 

4 

3f • 

3 

21 

2 

1 


1772 

6 

4 

4 

7 

3 

2 

2 

01 


1773 

6 

41 

4 

2 

3 

(H 

2 

11 


1774 

6 

7 

4 

.31 

3 

64 

2 

21 

3 IGl 

1773 

6 

Oi 

4 

14 

3 

3 

2 

01 

3 7 

1776 

4 

9i 

3 

44 

2 

61 

1 

101 

3 31 

1777 

5 

81 

3 

6 

i 

01 

1 

Hi 

3 61 

1778 

5 

3 

3 

61 

2 

10 

1 

101 

3 51 

1779 

4 

21 

2 

11 

, 2 

54 

1 

9 

3 01 

1780 

4 

51 

2 

91 

2 

li 

1 

71 

2 94 

1781 

5 

7 

3 

4} 

2 

11 

1 

81 

2 lOi 

1782 

5 

111 

3 

71 

2 

91 

1 

lOS 

3 3 

1783 

6 

7 

4 

.71 

3 

91 

2 

54 

4 44 

1784 

6 

11 

4 

01 

3 

51 

2 

31 

4 04 

1785 
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21 

3 

6 

3 

0 

2 

14 

3 10 

1786 

4 

101 

3 

41 

3 

01 

2 

.3 

4 H 

1787 

5 

11 

U 

51 

2 

10 

2 

1 

3 m 

1788 


71 

3 

5* 

2 

9 

1 

IH 

.3 41 

1789 

6 

41 

3 

81 

2 

101 

2 

0 

3 41 

1790 

6 

71 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 10 

1791 

5 

101 

3 

11 

3 

21 

2 

.34 

3 9* 

1792 

5 

3i 

3 

101 

3 

4 

2 

31 

3 11 

1793 

6 

03 

4 

41 

3’ 

IH 

2 

8« 

4 8 

1794 

6 

41 

0 

0 

4 

01 

2 

7i 

5 21 

1795 

9 

21 

0 

0 

4 

8- 

0 

0 

0 0 

1796 

9 

71 

0 

0 

4 

51 

2 

81 

4 10 

1797 

6 

6 

0 

0 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 3 

1798 

6 

21 


0 

3 

7 

2 

5 

3 9 

1799 

8 

5 



4 

Hi 

3 

5 

5 61 

1800 

14 

1 


0 

7 

0 

5 

2 

8 7 


[to Bli CONTINUED.] 
















The tnisihej^ at Quay, and the ihchaTeni^c^ whiGb 

jiecessarily lottanded its t^sairt^^ns, "fnito want of room, and a proper situ¬ 
ation ibf the &ctors and deali^ts who attended the market, induced a number 
of corn-factors to propose building, about the year 1750, an Exchange, for their 
own use. A plan w-is soon arranged, tlie money raised by a subscription (whi(^ 
was divided into eighty shares), uiul the present building soon afterwards . 
erected, adiich has .since been appropriated to the com and seed trade, hut 
principally to the fbmier. The proprietors delegate Uie powers of manage¬ 
ment to a committee, of whom it is necessary tliere should be five present to . 
form an efficient meeting. The shares are at present worth something mord 
than five hundred jiounds. The income of this proprietary is derived from 
h-tting the stands, or small boxes,. to the different factors and dealers, who 
pay about ton guineas per annum: the number of these boxes is about sixty- 
four, and they are usually in great request. Indeed the increase of this trade 
has been such within the |>eriod of a few years, that the seed trade could not 
be accommodated with sufficient conveniences at this market; inconsequence 
of w'hich another Exchange has been erected, nearly opposite to the old ohe, 
in Murk-lane, by a spirited individual (Mr. Brj'on Cocoran), which is distin- 
guislicd by the title of the New Seed avd Corn Market. 

Prior to the establishment of the latter, the seedsmen had no stands. There 
is nothing particular in the architecture or plan of this market; convenience 
and simplicity seem principally to have been studied. It is entirely .covered,' 
and lighted by a large skylight, and is in other respects extremdy well-cal-' 
culated for the intended purpose. There are fifty boxes, or rtands, vdiich let 
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from fourteen to twenty guineas per annum, and amply remunerate the pro¬ 
prietor for the expence of completing this useful undertaking. 

It was opened on the 16th September, 1804. , 

There is a duty of two-pence per last jaid to the city for all com sold in the 
Exchange, u{K>n the first sale. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS, 

ESTAUUSHED IN NOVEMBER 1804, 

Now in BondSlrect. 

It has been observed by foreign writers upon tlie polite arts, that so long 

« 

as the impulse t)f religious enthusiasm to excite emulation among artists, am! 
a taste for decorating sacred edifices with their productions, are wanting, so long 
.will a school of painting Ik* wanted in England, 

'I'he Abbe Wliikelmann, in his Jlhlory of Arts among the AncieiitSj (torn. i. 
sect. 2.) treating of the influence of climate upon the disposition of a peo}jle 
so far as it respects the arts says, that owing to tlie absence of this disposition 
and the effect of climate, the English have never yet had a single painter of 
eminence. The. French, he says, are in the same predicament (excepting only 
two painters, one of whom is Poussin), notwithstanding the great sums which 
have been expended, and the endeavours lliey have used to obtain perfection. 



MICROCOSM OF LONDON. 

The fallacy of this reasoning ha.s been abundantly proved by the progresaiw; 
improvement which has taken place among the artists who have flourished in 
these kingdoms since the jjerUid at which this was written (about tht" ycai 
1770) : at the same time, we cannot discover any considerable alteration in th(‘ 
sentiments of the nation in general as to the propriety of ornamenting our 
churches witli paintings ; nor have vrv. exj»erienced any considerable amelioration 
of the climate, tliat can justify this improvement ui>on the principles laid down 
by the learned ahhe. We can more readily at;coiint for, by ascribing it to that 
tJistc for paintings which has been dissemiuattid through this country'^ By the 
great accession of wealth, which, iniroducitig Juxurj'. creates new sources for 
its own gratification, and is the effect as well as the cause of refinement*. 


Extract of a letter from Gesner to his son, th-’H on kis travels at Some. 

* “ At Rome, no doubt, the wonders of art, the beiufics of nature, every Iniiij^':, in sliorl, is cal¬ 
culated to excite cntliusiasiH, and develop the mind: but look over (be history of sirtis's i.n former 
centuries; observe also those painters who are still living, who have raised tlieinseives to superior* 
eminence; collect all those of differentnatirms, who, like you, aspire to reach that p^oal which our 
predecessors have :iUuiiicd, and who approach it with hasty strides, and learn fiom them with whut 
continued efforts and unremiltrd labour that artist must pursue hts profession who aims at perfection. 
fou will doubtless occasionally meet with some fiery spirits, who only advance by sudden leaps, 
whose vanity will not submit to a regular, tbou|^h troublesome prof^css ; but you will always observe, 
that bjf deviatinfr from the right path, they get further from the object, instead of approaching it. 

Lose no time in beginninf; your studies, and let the principal one be that of the human figure, 
under its most beautiful form; bestow particular attention also on the harmony, truth, and -delicacy 
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All 'viii' h ha’ < (lra\vini;r for their common basis, were cviltivated ij< 

\hn-'M tile ouad. ' uj’tn with .i •^vipenoritv and success, to which the 
I 'o vs ■' III ■ ini](;s hca" :u .jie testimoti The ■drM.'overies which took place 
'■'-I ■( ‘i * 'jt, r, ir'i was mar*' at Vl. -Steplica’s {’hapel, pro\e someth in ir more 
'hail V > cv ; .i:‘-p(H-tc<l of 'h u’ men' a a period long before the supposed 
ciK ' ■*' atirnij. !!> i to' Vioi Fa’cIi. Leo of Ostia, in his C/mmich: of 

( e.vv'.’i tteu ear!' ii the l.w«;1fth centurv (book 11. chap, xxxiv.). 
Speaks oi a ‘'hriiK a hieh made part oj' tlie treasure (if thai nionaslery ,—“ Ln- 
ciiliis /V( i..n{fu'iis aroiiiio, au-o, i;ruitni.<(j>ic, Anglieo opere subtiliter ac pul- 
cherime (/< <'onit//s." 

t 

'Fhe Ixiok of the Aiuiivcrsaricw of the l\ii/e(i?t IhoJiica, j ige. d4o, mentions 
ii^ t’ suits of silver enihroiderv. of winch three wm-e '/< open- Ci/pricnsi, <y nnitm 
de opere Anplieemo. If th'- ’ i'.' ::is o'e,' oi tl.(.*se monasteiies and basilicas, whieli 


uf foldurintv; itri.H in ii groups, and .sometimes even piul.s of ligiiroa: but in 

lbe.se 'Hide iileiiys uro eed wiili ourciuiltiiig diligence tn/d scrupnlon.-. r.rMliicss, In n 

veil \oti‘ ell It! ilio utiijo-si t i'u tillve 1)0 lime to lose.” 

I'liis s'l n t'css > V to !;i.' impi' ,seil iip'ii lie niimi ot every yomip artist, .seems to lilive been 

ibre.WD nway itjioti V’>um<' (jesiier; ties stiidu ' vvt're ot de, j’losi desolimy nature, ami his siicci'ss wn.s, 
as mie'hl be expected, in a proportionate latio. lie "as one ot lli<>se bery sjnrits that would not sidnnit 
to a re;j:nlar, tlion}!;li troublesome progress; this will be evidenl troni the inspection ot a work pub¬ 
lished I)}' the j)ropriclor of the j)ficrocos'm a few yeais since, wlieii C. ticsncr wa.s in London, under 
the title of Military Evolutions," which bears uiicxjuivocal miuks ol extraordinary genius with- 
out the necessary aUention to labour and study. 

Aoi.. n. 


l: 
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j)rc.sevved the most pnx'ioiis remains of antiquity, and whit'h, at the revival 
of the arts, furnislied tlieir first models, were tlioiight to l)e honoured by tlie 
ivories of Englisli artists, we may liurly {)r(.‘sume tliat these performances struck 
the eye from their superior fineness, b/illiancy, or that elegance of execution 
which at the present period continues so decidcdlv' to characterize the works 
of this nation. Even the partial writer of tlie exploits of ^Vhlliam the Con¬ 
queror, hears testnnony to tlie skill of the English 'Monien, and the general 
excellenct* of tlie English artists.—“ Jv^lica iiulioiiis fa'iniim- viuitum iiccr it auri 
ic.itnra, egregie viri in omni valent artificio.” 

The ornamental splendour of the Romish religion was supfiosed to lie suhservi- 
ent in some degree to tlie improvement of painting during the. time it <‘xisted as 
the national "eligion: on tlie otlier liaud, it is said, the simplicity which cha¬ 
racterizes till' Ih'oteslant faitli gives little employment or encouragement to the 
jirofi ssors of this art. It is true, the fanatii'ism of the IndepeniUaits hanished 
paintings altogether, evim upon glass, from the ehttreh(ts where they had siir- 
\i\ed the rude hands of the Rel(.irmers. Mort' liberal ideas hav e sinci' prevaih-d; 
the decoration of sacred edifices seems to be less violeiitlv opposed h\ fana¬ 
ticism, and it has ceased to be considered as a breach ot the second coin- 
niandnient. There is certainly no ground for su|>))o,sing tlie resjxct that may 
lie paid in this countrv to such ornaments, will exi'ced the admiration which 
is usually exi-ited by an inspi'ction of the exquisite perloniianees of our most 
eminent artists. 

Oni; of the most forinidabk; obstaides to the iinjirovernent of painting (at least 
in the higher dcjiariments), was the great encouragement given to jiortruit- 
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painting, which, from tiie. revival of this art about the time of Charles II. to 
the accession of George III. was almost exclusively patronised and roAvarded. 
This may be owing, in some measure, to the personal vanity of individuals, and 
,Bie disposition of artists to make their jg’orks a source of profit rather than fame, 
which led them to cultivate a branch of their ])rofcssion that returned their 
assiduities with emolument, instead of embodying upon their canvass the 
spliaidid achievements which confer immortality upon those ^vlio have per¬ 
formed, and almost ecjual lionr)ur upon those wlu> recf'rd them in representations 
executed with taste, spirit, and exjiressiou. 

\\ hilst artists are content with that remuneration which portrait-painting 
a(li>rds, rve shall in vain look for the stiblime ligatures of bold composition, or 
the imposing graces of chaste and decide«l elegance;. 

But wealth, th<; parent of luxury, introduces refinement, which, w’hatev(;r 
may be its effect ui)on the morals of a people, generally contributes to the pro- 
motion of tlie fine arts, by the encouragement tvliieh it aflbrds; this excites 
competition, Avhieh c.an alone, produce excellence. The estahlishment of the 
Royal Acatleruy affijrded the opportuuitj' of a more general acquaintanee with 
the arts in this eotinfrv, .ind tiie armiial exhil>itions were not only a spur to 
the artists, luit soon heeame a medium through which a more extensive taste 
for its jdodi'ctions was excited and encouraged. It is not w’onderfid, tliat, 
in a commercial ojimtry like; Great Britain, even this exhibition should ho 
associuled with tlie idea of making it a source of ju'ufil as well as honour. 

At the commencement of this wra (fejr so it may he considered with respect 
to the English school), tlie state of jaiintiiig in water colours was certainly 

E 2 
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at a very low ebb, and might perhaps have justified a law of the society, which 
excluded from academic honours those painters who exhibited works in y^er 
colours only. In the present state of this branch of the art, it may be worth 
while to consider, whether the reasons j|irhich prevailed at the period to which 
we allude, are stiU in existence. We are the more inclined to press this subject 
upon the consideration of tlie parties concerned, when we recollect, that some 
of ihe most eminent of the academy owe no small portion of their celebrity to 
performances in water colours. 

In the annual exhibition at Somerset-House, it is well known that the best 
room (indeed the only one calculated to exhibit a numerous assemblage of 
paintings,) is solely appropriated for pictures in oil. If this had been tije only 
circumstance which tlie professors of tliis department had felt tliemselves 
aggrie^'ed, their complaints might have been considered as unreasonable; but, 
besides that tlieir works were disposed in the smaller rooms, thc;y often suf¬ 
fered by an arrangement (over which they had no controul, and in wliich they 
were thus excluded any participation,) tliat brought their pictures in contact 
with many oil paintings, which either want of space or influence had likewise 
driven from tlie great room. It is almost unnecessary to mention the obvious 
disadvantage wliich must attend paintings in w'ater colours e.vhibited under such 
circumstances. It cannot escape tlie most careless observer, that a painting, 
unavoidably circumsertbed by the size and expence of the glass, the materials of 
wliich it is composed not admitting of that depth of shade, or force of colour¬ 
ing, which produces effect at a certain distance, and a considerable portion of 
w hose beauty is derived from a minute attention to parts, accuracy of delirie- 
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ation, and a combination of latent excellences, that require to be investigated 
before they arc enjoyed, must suffer considerably in the estimation even of 
good judges, when opposed to half an acre of canvass, covered with the strongest 
tints, enriched with tire most gaudy colours, and glazed with a varnish calcu¬ 
lated to heighten the already tor) powerful effect We are informed, that artists 
who have finished even oil paintings of considerable merit and sent them to the 
exliibitioii, having discovered that they were placed in so dangi^rous and offen¬ 
sive a ncighbourhocKl, have been obliged to retouch their pictures, and “ givt a 
hrotcncr^ioitror to the shude" merrily to coiinterimt the effect of this juxta-position. 

The great assemblage of chefs d'wuvrcs being always lookeil for in the prin¬ 
cipal room, was likewi.se calculated to excite a degree of prejudice in the 
minds of the less enlightened, against works of a description invariably ex¬ 
cluded from the place of honour. We do not mean to insinuate, that influ¬ 
ence has any share in determining the situation where the jxuntings are respec¬ 
tively placed, although we hai’e certainly obsen’ed works of the greatest merit 
find their way to the inferior rooms. 

, We c'cui fiiirlv suppose, tliat c"nisiderations such as these mav have influenced 
tJie persons who proposed the original design of the present establishment; in 
addition to which, without any reflection upon tlie artists, we may suppose tlie 
jwssibility of deriving some profit from the exhibition of their works, after 
defraying the expences of tlie establishment, to have had its partienlar influ¬ 
ence. The circumstance of exhibiting their works to greater advantage, 
and thereby increasing the facility of sale by such arrangements as the fusst 
page o1' tbeir catalogue announces, has, we arc given to understand, been attended 
with a success beyond the most saugiiiuc expectation of the artists concerned. 
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Among the reviirds wliii^h liave uttcmleJ tliese exertions (we indu<le the 
result of (heir four exlul»itions in the vr;ars perhaps wo ought 

n(*t to reekon a.s the least tlatteriiig, those ex|)ressions of iilmost involuntary 
siir))iis<‘ and salisliiction with which foreigneis have aecoinjianied their view 
of V. urks j)ro(hieed hy inaK rials hitherto considered as insufficient to j)roduee 
a. pielinv. lint (..e paironage of flie. rich and the liheral has heen I'xtendefl 
ill a more suhstautial manner; the sums they have gi\’en for manv of the works 
exiii/iired hy this soeietA, rival (he prices paid for any oth(*r kind of jiaintiiins. 

\^’e havi‘ hceu favoured hv one of the nienihers with a general outline of 
tlu^ < oustitution of this society.- -Its afi;.urs-.are uud<;r the nianagtauenl of a |>r('- 
sideiit, tn'asurer, secretar,, au<l conimittee, who are chosen annually hy ballot. 
Lvery .neUiher usually resident within a certain distance of town, is eligible, 
though the first three olfu’crs may he re-t^h'cteil from yi^ar to vear. I’he two 
junior members of the eomiiiiitee reiiur|uish their seats at every anniversary, 
in order to inak«' wa\ liir two others, and canriot again Ixr elected till every 
other eligibit: member has served. The jiresent members an.*. 


Mr. ,T, (I'bovKii, Prrsidi’iii. Mr. R. fl Itr.i.sAOi.r., Treasurer. 


Mr. R. II1M.S, S’crctarv. 


Mr. (j. Harn-il. 

.f. J. t'liaion. 
,T, ('lirislall. 

SV. is. 


Mr. \V. Ilavrll. 

'J'. Jlcapliv. 

J. IloUvorlliy. 
t'. Niriiolson. 


M*-. N. PiH'ork. 
\V. It. I'ynr 
tj. 

S. Slu'llcy. 


Mr. .T. Smllli. 

•f. Varli’y. 
r. Varlc'j, 

AV. r. Wells. 


.\SS( )C I ATE r.XTIl ItlTOllS, 


M ins % rue. 

Mr. J. A. Aikiu&on 


Mr. W. Datamlitle. 
1*. S. Miirui. 


Mr. A. Puirin. 
F. Stevi’iLS. 


Mr. AV. Turner. 
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The society. Allien its ji umber is completed, will consist of twenty-lour mern- 
oers iiud twch e associate exhibitors : these last stand in the same sort of relative 
situation with the members, that the associates of the Royal Academy do with 
the academicians. 

They liaA C no sliare in the management of the society’s concerns, nor in tlie 
jirolifs of the exhibition, but tliey are never culled on to contribute to jinv of 
the expenees; lh(:ir works have the same chance o/‘ sale A\itJj those of the 
niemln'rs, and from this list, as Aacaneies ocour, the dcav' metnbers ai«’ always 
eleettvl. 

Everv eaiulidati- I'or as'-ueiate exliibilorship must Iw proposcid by a member, 
and a maiority id’ two thirds of the mendiers present at the ballot, is neces¬ 
sary l<>r the election of the candidate. 

’I’liey reserve the j)Ower, as in most other societies, of expelling obnoxious 
rnemliers ; but this can iic\ < r be done except by the concurring votes, by ballot, 
of ill least thric (iiurths of tlie* nictnbers. 

'i'lie jirofits of the. cxliibitiou, after the payment ol’coiilingeiit cxpctKcs, arc 
divided into as luiuiv shares ;is liurc are members, each !in iiib,M''• shan-lieing 
proportioned to tin aggregate •ila,. oj his works. 

I..alies tissoeiatc cxiiiiiiiors. as diev can never share uciiAcly in the manage¬ 
ment of the soeierv’s alliiirs. a.re not eligible us membei-s; hut tfom the mo¬ 
ment ot their election, thev lieC'nne entitled to partake ot the //;•,•»/, v.v ol the 
exhibition in the same proj.ortion as tlie member-, while the\ an; exempi Iroin 
the trouble of oHii^ial duties, and Irotn everv nspoicibility Avlralever on aecoiint 
o!’anv’ losiLs ineurred hv the soeiel'.. 
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If the object oi lliis exhibition had merely been to promote the cultivation 
of tliis |)articular branch of the art, or if tiiis object had been simply connected 
with another (which seems vejy fairly to have arisen oui of the j)rece{hng), 
Jiamelv, the rnakiny it a source ol profit to (he artists concerned, we should 
have; been inclined to recommend a plan more exteusi\'e in its nature, and more 
liberal in its arrangennmts, and we think as Idvcly to liave answiwed as well, 
if not bc-tter, ('veu ni these puints: for it appears to us, that however coin enient 
it may been to restrict the luunl)er of persons who should corrn)ose the 

society originally, or to limit at a subsequent period the nuinb('r y ho shouUI 

deriw benefit from flu'exliihition; vet we cannot discover uj)on wliat |)rincip!e 

• 

other mtists of great emhienee and rwspectahility lane been eiited /font 
exhibiting *heir works, wh<j did not wash to deri\'(; any advantage from tlie 
inslitntiou heyoiul the. means wliieh it atl(.>rded of slu-wiiig tlieir })erforman('es 
t<.) the puhlio, and therehv increasing tiie opj)ortunities of selling tlumn ^^'e 
can readily coiK'ei\e, that. \r}i(’n sueli an arrangi'incmt was first pro[iosed, many 
artists who were )es.s sangnine in their dispositions than ihe original projc'ctors, 
might ia.'sitalt? to come forward and t'ngage in an und(“rtakiiig, the oxpeiiee of 
which w'as certain, wliilst its success was doid>tfid ; hut Avlien the approl)ation 
of the piihfii' liad sanctioned the j)lan, and ihrre w'as great prohahilitv <'f its 
eontmuing to merit tftat appi'oiiation, we tiunk it would havt- been judicious 
to have admitted a greater number of' members, or at lexist to have opened 
their doors to a greater number of exliihitojs. The piihlie must he fed with 
variety as wi ll as exeellenee; and tin.' limited umulier of artists who compose 
(his society, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of their talents and industry 
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wnitf’d, cannot, be expected to coinpet(“ witb success, for any long period, with 
f»tlier societies u bo increase tlie number of tlieir exliibitois by a more enlarged 
}»lan. 'I'lie effect of tliis has been already felt, and a society upon a nion' 
conjj)rebcnsive scale lias Iteen formed in the spring of the present year, under the 
title of Associakd Aji/sts in JVater (Aloi/rs. Tla/ir first exhibition was held at, 
tin' great rooms No. ^20, Lower Biortk-strcct, (jrosveuor-scjnare, aial met with 
eneouragement similar to tliat Avbieli llu* prior estabiisbiiiej!) tiad < vperienced. 

'I’lie laws of this soc'iety do not limit ibe m iida r •»! its members, winch is 
lo I »e iiK reased liy tbosi' among tbe assiiciale exlnbitors wIiom- works 
>^'e most c(,»ns]»ienous. Ferfiirmanees m miniatiire form a distinguisbed jiart in 
tbe calalogite of their works; and ladies are admitted members, who aie I'li- 
titled to a vote on all occasions, which vote may be given in writing. Its laws 
in otlu'r respc'cts are vory similar to tliosi' of tin' otlu'r society. The mi'mliers aro, 

Air, W. Wood, l^rr-sidcnf. .Mr. J. (I'uiaiN. 'T'lwisiircr. Mr. J. I’vrwouTii, .'socrrliiry. 

Ml. . .'s. nt'iuu'it. Mr. . 1 . Ilolm('.s„ Mr. .A. J’i()l)<‘i(.^<)ri. Mr. \V . Witiker. 

1*. Di'wiiif. .1. L.iporir. C. .Sniidi. V\ . WosialL 

MiS. (i!'i 1 11 . S. Miss 's.II.ill. II. \V . AVilliaiiis. 

Mr. lliKl \illii-)s, ! . Mr. W .,!. I'lu.miiisoii. ,t. W^ilsoii. 

]\T;my arte-rs of gn'at merit m tlie country, whose works might have been otlier- 
v. ise confmi d 1ii tbe small ein le of tlu ir friends and ae([ii.mitauce, or vvhosi' merits 
eoiild not be fairly appi'i riaicd at a greal di-'tfnee Iroin the capital, will now be 
abir to call tbe pubbe attention to ibi ir jiamliiig-'; and tin- man of tastv* and 
forlnm- will have tbe opporionitv of drawing fintli modest genius from obsen- 

VoL, Ih 


1’ 
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rity, and of gratifying those exquisite feelings which accompany tlic pleasure 
of encoimiging and rewarding indigent merit. In every point of view the 
public are benefitted by this rivalship, and are eertaiidy much indebted to 
the spirit ol the hist proj' etors, fir a plan which is likely to prove ultimately 
lienehcivd to the artists and to the countrv. 


FIRE IN T.ONDON. 

Fur: ])riut is inteiuh-*! to represent the drcaiiml lire which took place on the 
.')d March, 17tH, at the .4lltion I'll!!-, on the Snrrv sid<- ot’ Hlai kfriars bridue. 
\Ve bait' sr:leeied this from the many ohjects oi' u Mtmlar luitun ulneh fri'.. 
(jiicntly occur in this great niclropolis. becau^. the rejavsenlaiiou ariord(“<l an 
ojiportuuity of more pieturcsrpie eflect; the tcnninaiiim of ilie hriilt>e, tlie e\- 
tensive urea in front, and St. Paul’s in the haek ground, eontrihnte so maii\ 
interesting parts to a representation whieh is aluu'cthtu- great and autiil. 
This fire raged with such nnahatiiiu fury, tliat in ahimt half an hour die 
whole- of that extensive r-ddiee, together with an immense ipiantitv of flour 
and grain, was reduced t'- a'^tu-- ; the cornei wing, o( cujiied a^ the house and 
ofhees (A the superintend nt. onlv •'sea|)i.!ig tie sad calalni1^•. from the thh’kness 
of the jiarty-wall. It was low w'Uier ai tin- time the fire was first di^eoA( red, 
and helbn.’ the engines were collected, their assisouav v.as inellectual; (or the 
flames hurst out in so many diU’erent direelioiis, and with such iiuTcdihle liiry 
and intolerable heat, that it was impossible to approa< h on any side, till the 
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roof and interior part of the building tumbling in, completed the genend con¬ 
flagration in a column of fire so awfully grand, as to illuminate for a. whiU; the 
whole horizon. The, wind being easterly, the flames were blown across Albion- 
place, the houses on the \vest side of wdiich were considerably scorched, and 
the inhabitants greatly alarmed. In the lane ad joining the mills, one hou? was 
burnt to the ground, and others consid<Ta!>! ,' .Jamaged. 

h'ortmiately no livcis wore lost. buJ tli*. pr'iportv consiuued was very great; 
lour tboiisiuid sacUs of corn were, oe ibc premises. <>1 n liicli oniy thirty wore 
not i|.'»:“»tro\ ed. 

• 'J'iu- jiroperty was insured as Ibllows 


I lalKl-iii-Hand . 


Sun. 

H IU‘* 

INlO'lll.'v 

I. HI 

Uni<>n . . - • 

XX)0 


Uroughr forward . , t.SloOO 
At Lbf Koval Exchange .'><K)0 
(.In stoi k . 15000 


41000 


‘ arrieit u\» 1 21000 

Kill ilic Inru'- : losnrunce e ns a! ijovd'-, i 1,.' aiuouiii of 20,000/, 

In a lie; 1,1 ensc, tlc rc 1. uo((>uinr\ upon lanlli where tin security for life 

.•uul jiropi-rtv IS so roinpiete ami • xtoiiMve ii> in («rc:it. ilrilain, and ol the 
peculiar fai'diiy wuli wiiudi j'ropt rfv ,dl kin*!.', frtim tJie most trifling to 
tin iTios! ' v(cn>oe, i- njsnrod hro. loreiciiiers cMn form but a \'erv in- 

•adetpiati idt a tmin <-'.iaf-!*slui!ctns of tins nature in their own cTiunfry. 

J’hai oiiv readers hi.-, ■; 1 uui ^oine idea ul tlu; <‘xteiit of tlu; insurance business, 
iuid its progri‘ssi\e iiu roase, in ibis country, W'e have subjoiiu>d a tal»le of the 
duties jiaid by the rcspcctj\,j coinpanies since tlie year 1782 . 
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Account of Dull/ rcct'hrd on Tnsureiiicvs In/ the seceral FiUF.-OfPICES if IjONDOV iiuil \^ KSTMIN 
Jroin llic Comnioiccnicnt, Midsummer 17i>2, to iliristmiis 1{!0/. 
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With respect to the terms* of each office, wo may obser^-e generally, that 
insurances can be effi-cted upon the same terms at either of them; th(‘ only 


• Termt of Jttsuruncf of BuildingSy Furming Slock, Shipping, mid oil other Property/, from Imss 

or Damage hy Fire. 

Common INST’llJ^NCKS.—Brick or sitom; !)utldiiigs, witJi piirfy>«nll8, covered with slate, tile, or 
mcliil, in wliieli no hazardous traders are carried on, or hazardous goods deposited. 

Goods not hazardous. —Goods not hazardous in brick or stone buildings, witii parly-walls, co¬ 
vered with slate, tile, or metal, in which no hazardous trades iic carrieil on. Wearing apparel, linen, 
prinj'.r (looks, plale, and Iwjnors in piiv.nte use, may be insured under the general description or 
(heiiumiiiatioii of furniture, w iliiout a specification of each. Watches, jewels, and trinkets, in 
private use, must bo se|>arately described, but the premium on them docs not exceed the premium 
on good.s not hazardous. 

II aza iioovs I.NKUii ANf i;s.—Timhcr or plaster buildiugs, brick and timber buildings, and buildings 
witlioul party-walls of stone or brii k, coveted with slate, tile, or metal, in wliieh no hazardous 
trades are carried on, or liazardoii;; goods d<‘posited. Brick or stone biiiidiiig.s, in which liazardoiis 
trades are carried on. Thatclied buildings not having a chiiiiiiey, and jiutadjiniiing to niiy building 
having a cliiniiiey, 

J/auirdoas Go,<tl^.- -Goods not ii<>zrirdous deposited in hrizrinhin'- biiiiding'-.. The slDck of hazard- 
'nis trades ill biict, oi sione Imililings. i’lctures, horses, harness, carriagi-.s, and fodder, ih Imilding.s 
not liazardoiis. .Ships in port, and ilieir cargoes, ships hiiildiiig or repairing, barges, and oilier 
small craft, on rivers arid canalv. and goods on lioard. 

/loenrv iiA/.AitDoi's I.nri iiA\cr;s.— iia/iirdoiis buildings, in which hazardous trades are carried 
on. Thatcheil liiiildiiigs liaving n cliiniiiey, or adioiniiig to a Iniilding containing one. 

Dortlj/j/ hazardous Goods. —The stock of hazardous tiades in iiazardous buildings. Pictures, horses, 
carriages, and fodder, in huzardims buildings. ( hiiia and glass. 

I’pon common insurances is charged an aiiniiul prciuiigii of 2s. per cent.—hazardous insttrances, 
3i. per cciit.-^autl doubf^ hazardous insarancer, 3i. jK'r cent. 
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distinction that we are aware of is, tliat in some offices, out of the profits 
arising from tlie general business, a fund is created, of which the insurers them¬ 
selves become entitled to a dividend, in proportion to the amount of the pre¬ 
miums they have paid, after a certain |K;riod. So long as the business of the 
offices is carried on with prudence, and therefore tvith success, this plan ope¬ 
rates in reduction of such premiums; but should loss to any considerable amount 
take j)lace beyond the capital retained to answer such events, it has the effect of 
iin ohing a general partnership of the insurers, who become (of course) liable 
to a mutual contribution to make up any deficiency. 

Other offices, again, are entitled by charters to be called upon for losses t r 
no greater extent than the sum originally pledged as capital. 

*)thers, again, are formed by a subscription lor shares, extending to a certain 
sum only, and the parties are mutually bound to contribute in proportion to 
the number of shares they hold; but in the event before supposed, this agree- 
niciit among themselves does not deprive the public who insure at such offices, 
of the right to call upon the proprietor even of a single share for the whole 
amount of their loss, in case the; capital subscribed shoulii be insufficient. 

It is Aery far from our iiileution by this statement to insinuate any thing to 
the jnejndice of offici-s formed upon this plan, but state it, because a contrary 
oj)inioii respecting joint-; lock companies has pretty generally prevailed; and 
ultbongh Irom institutions of this nature A'cry distant indeed must be any sneh 
apjirebcusion, yet the ephemeral establishments m iiich we hear every day pro- , 
]M)sed, and respecting which the public cannot be too cautious, incline ns to be 
among the number of those who are desirous of putting them upon their giiaid 
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against speculations of so doubtful, and, it would appear, of so dangerous a 
nature.—^\Vc subjoin a list of fires witliin the bills of mortality during tlio year 
1807, which affords the strongest proof of the necessity and advantage of tliese 
establishments. 


•lamtary 

1807. Fins. 

. 

Chimney 

Alarms. 

48 

1807. 

Brought forward , 

Fires. 

. 195 

Chimney 

Alarms 

217 

February 

. d8 

54 

July . 

. 57 

20 

Nsuoil . 

. ^6 

42 

August 

. 28 

15 

'April 

. 52 

5G 

Sciili'mlu'i* . . . - 

. 28 

17 

25 

May . . 

20 

mm 

October . 

, 24 

.fnne . . 

. IG 

15 

November . 

. 2<) 

21 

45 

551 > 


Carried over 195 

217 

December . 

. 5<i 

O t •> 


The nnnibcr of trj.iv be coiisid 'vi! nearly rorreef, Imt llie rhimuii/ arc noi probably 

more llnci ;i ililtd of flie true iiimiber 

The above siiiieinciit i> given Ifom ;.lic books of lire Brilish I'irc'Offirr, for Ihc year riuling Dc- 
ecnibcrSl, 1807. 

li. F. O. Au>rmt 13, 1808. i.LfJ.'lM KING, Inspcclor. 

• To extinguish tires with a greater expedition lliun by the. means usually em¬ 
ployed, has long been a desiderdtum with the [nihlie, and jiersonsof itonsiderah! * 
talents, in various yiarts, have direeted their altcntion to this oljeet. Zachary 
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Grt'yl uas the first ^vllOs(’ projects for this purpose wore attendo<l with any 
sncc<;ss. Ife (‘ontrived an tugitu; of snffici<*nt jjowei’, and managed witliont 
inncli difli(;nlty, with w'hicli he extinguishetl jhc fire in buildings (to the satis¬ 
faction of many resi)ectahle persons «)f the first rank who attended the expe- 
nineut), by means of explosiorr, aial he offered to makci the secret pnbli<', in 
consideration of a iMiisiderahje sum of money, for vvhicli he stipulated ; hut 
this proposal was not attended with any success, and he died Avitliout disclosing 
it. A slu)rt time after his tloalh, the method was discovered by a person who 
had j)ossesscd himself of (ilreyl's pajicrs. The plan w^as tried before tlai-^Kiiig 
of Poland, and a cousiderable number of tlu* nobility, at Dresden, and flie 
secret vas purcliased for a large sum. It was afterwards tried at Paris, and 
fit several other places. Th<‘ process >vas simple; a vessel was priwided large 
enough to contain a considerable quantity of water, in the middle of whii b 
ail iron ease was placed, filled Avitb gunpowder, and properly secured against 
wet, from wliieh a tube comrnunica-ed (through the bead of (he, vessel) with 
a match made of materials easily combustible. This vessel was to l)e con- 
\ eyed into the building on fire: the. consequence was, that the. explosion deca- 
sioned by tlie gunpowder, drove the water with eonsideral>le force eviTy way, 
and although the room might he flaming in ever\' part at the insUint of its 
going off, the fire was immediau'ly extingnislied. But altliough gn-at exjiee- 
tations w'ere formed, yet llie benefit was by no means geiK'ral; the fire in 
a room was e,asily put f»ul, but when the roof had fallen in, or the flanieiv 
laid eommiimcated very far, or the top was open, it must be obvious this 
plan could not succeed. 
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Chimneys on fire are readily extinguished by completely stopping up the 
throat or breast of the chimney with a wet blanket, or by means of a register 
or chimney-board, or indeed any thing which will entirely prevent the current 
of air passing upw'ards. 

Various plans have likewise been suggested with tlie view to (dieck the pro¬ 
gress of fire. Dr. Hales proposed to stop it by covering the floors of the 
adjoining rooms ivitli earth about an inch tliick. In the years 177.^ and 1770, 
Mr. David Hartley made several experiments lo })rov(^ the efficacy of a plan 
whidi lie had invented, and for ivhich he obtained a patent, and Parliament 
vtfted a certain sum to defray the expence of the numerous exjierinients which 
wore made with a l icw to restrain the spread of fire ill buildings. For this 
jmrpose thin iron plates v<*re. well nai]<‘d to the top of the joi.sts, Stc. the 
edges of the sides and ends being lapped over, folde;<l together, and hammered 
close. Partitions stairs, ami doors, haie ht'en diFended in the same manner, 
and plates applied to one sidt; have heen found suflieient. The plates are so 
thin as not to prevent the floor from being nailed on the joists, in the same 
inaiitier as if this pn-ventive luul not been einjiloycd. The plates are kept 
from rust hy being paiutetl, or varnished with oil and turpentine. The ex[)ence 
t\v\s tvAOiiUow, wWw e.vVewXeA V.\vTO«y\\ a wWAe. \'>vv\Vv.V\\\v^, does tvoV exceed r> per 
cent . T\us \)aVeirt. has long since expired. The sam«.> preventive may be upplii^l 
to ships, and to many of the machines employe<l in onr manufactories*. 


* Tin* l^arl of Stauljojic also di.scovtrc<l and published a very simjdc and eflVctual method of 
■siciiriii" every kind of building against fire. Tliis method he has divided into three parts, viz. 

VoL. II. 


a 
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FLEET PRISON. 


The Fleet Prison is situated on the east side of Fleet market, a little to the 
south of I’leet-lane, and was orijtfinally so culled from the river Fleet running 
I)}’ it. It was destr(»yed in the riots ol’ 1780, and was immediately rebuilt in 
its present state with brick and stone. The court into which you enter is 


Tiiitlor*flo(»riii^, cxlra-latliinp, and The mctliod of nncler-Awtriiig is cither or 

double. In siiijrle und'-r-flooriii^, u eommou strong lath of mik or lir, about one fourth of an inch 

^liick, should be nailed against each side of every joist, niid of every main timlx-r supporting tlte 

iloor uhicb is t(» lie sccure<l; oilier similar hitbs are then to l>e nailed along the wbole length of the 

joi.sts, with their ends butting against eaeti other. The lop of each of these laths or fillets ouglit to 

lie al one inch ami a half Iielow the, lop of the joists or limbers against which they are nailed, and 

they will thus form a sort of small leilge on each side of the joi.sts. These fillets are to be well bixlded 

in a roegli jdaster hereafter mentioned, when they are nailed on, so that there may be no interval 

Ix'lween tliem and the joists; and the same plaster ought to be spread with a trowel upon the tops of 

all the fillets, and along the sides of that part of the joists whie.Ii i.s between the top of the fillets 

atul the upiKtr edge of the joists. In order to fill up the intervals between the joi.sts that support the 

floor, short pieces of coniinon lath, whose Iciig-tlis are equal to the width of these intervals, should be 

laid in the eontrarv direction to tlie joists, and close together in a row, so as to touch one another; 

« 

their ends mu.st rest upon the fillets, and tliey ought to be well Ixalded in the rough piaster, but are 
not to be fuBtened with nails. They must then be covered with one thick coat of the rough plaster, 
which is to be spread over them to the level of the tops of the joists, and iu a day or two this plaster 
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tlie ^liolc length of the huilcling, w hicli is ninety feet. Passing through 
the lobby, you enter the inner court, wliere tlie prisoners ent<?rtain tlicinsiMves 
witii tennis fiAes, and other amusenn'nts, an represented in the plate?. 

The building is separaterl into live divisions: 

1st. The cellar floor, containing the* kitchen, cellar, and fourt<'(’n apartments. 
2nd. The tdiapel gallery, which contains the tap-rooms and I’ourteen rooms. 
5d, The eofl'ce-rooin gallery, and twenty-lour rooms 


Ik' trowdU'd over close to llie sides of tlie joisls, wiihuiil coverinp llie lo\>s ot ilie joists with 
it .—111 tlie method of douhle-flooriiig, the fillets and short pieees of latli.s are applied in the inaiuier 
already <le.seril)ed; but the coat of rough plaster ought to lie little more fhnii lialf as tliiek !^^ iliar 
in (he former iiielhod. Whilst this loiigli plaster is laid on, some more of the short jiieees (if Lillis 
above-iiientioned iiiiisl be laid in the intervals lietweeii the joist.s upon the first coat, and lie dipped 
deep in it; (hey should be laid n.s <dose, as possible to earh other, and in the .saiiii'clireition niili 
the first layer of short laths. Over this second layer (»f short laths there miisi be spreail anoilu'r coat 
of rough plaster, which should In- trowelled level with the tojis of I lie joists, wiihoiit. rising above, 
thcni. The rough plaster ma^ be made of ciNtrse Iiipr-and hi'ii; or, instead of hair, Imv ch(ip|X’d 
lo about (lire** inches in iciigth, may tie .sidistituieii with advantage. One measure of cuiiumm rough 
sand, (wo measures of slaked lime, and (linv inea.snres of chojiped hay, will form in general u very 
goml proportion when sutiicieiitly Iii>a1eii up together in the maimer of common mortar: the h.ay 
should be put in after (he (wo other ingredients are well beaten up together with water. TJiis jilastcr 
should be made sliir; and when (he flooring-boards arc required to be laid down very .soon, a fourth 
or tilth part of qiiirklime in powder, formed by dropjiiiig a .small quaiitity of water on (he limestone 

a little while before it is iisetl, and well mi.ved with this rnugli plaster, will cause it lo be very fast. 

* 

If any cracks iijipetir in (he rough phister-w'ork near the joist when it is thoroughly dry, they ought 
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4th. The infirmary gallery, and twenty-seven rooms. 

5th. The upper gallery, which contadns twenty-seven rooms. 

The passages or galleries run the w'hole length of the building. The roomM 
measure fourteen feet and a half by twelve and a half! 

The number of prisoners usually confined in the Fleet is about two hundred 
and fifty, and the number who have the benefit of the rules is about fifty 
more. 


to be closed by wasliing tliem over witb a brush wet with mortar-wash: this wash may be prepared 
by putting two measures of quieklime, and one of common sand, in a pail, and stirring the mixture 
with water, till the water becomes o'' tlic consistence of a thin jelly. Before the tlooriug-boards arc 
laid, a small quantity of ver}' dry common sand should be strewed over the plaster-work, nnd struck 
smooth with a hollow rule, moved in the direction of the joists, so that it may lie rounding Imtween 
eneh pair «if joists. The plaster-work and sand should be perfectly dry before, the boards arc laid, 
for fear of the dry rot. The method of under-ilooring may be snccr.sbfully ai}plicd to a wowlcn 
staircase, but no sand is to be laid u}K>n tlic rougli plaster-work. Tlic method of exlra-Iathing may 
be apjdicd to tailing joisi.s, to sloping roofs, and to woollen partitions.—The third method, which is 
that of inter-securing, is very similar to that of aiidcr-Ilooring, but no sand is afterwards to be laid 
upon it. liifcr-securing is applicable to the same (nuts of a building os the method of cxtra-latliing, 
but it is seldom necessary. The author of this iiivciitiun made several experiment.s, in order to de¬ 
monstrate the efficacy of these methods. In most houses it is only necessary to secure tlic doors; and 
the extra cxpence of unilcr-dooring, including all materials, was at that time only about nine-pence 
per square yard, and with the use of quicklime, a little more. The extra cxpence of cxtra-Iatliing 
is no more than sixpence per square yard for the timber side, wall, and partitions; but for the ceiling, 
about niue-pciice |>er square yard: but in most Iiouks uo rxtra-lulhiug is necessary. 
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The keeper is called the warden of the Fleet, and his fees from the prison¬ 
ers, for-turning the key, for chamber-rent, &c. amount to a considerable sum. 

This prison belongs to the Court of Common Pleas, and hither persons are 
committed for contempt of orders, &c. in the High Court of Chancery; or 
n|X)n debt, Avhen, by a writ of habeas corpus, tliey remot e themselves thither 
from any other })rison. 

The rules or liberties of the Fleet are, all the north side of Ludgate-bill, 
and the Old Bailey up to Fleet-lane; down tliat lane into the market, and 
then turning the cormir on the left, all the cast side along the Fleet Prison 
to„.he bottom of Lndgate-hill. 

The ditch was cleansed some years since at a considerable c‘X[)rnce‘, iii 
the perfeirming of which work, at the depth of fourteen feet, were I'ounil se¬ 
veral Roman utensils; and a little dcejicr, a great quantity of Roman coins, in 
siher, copper, brass, and other mctels, but none in gold. At llolborn bridge 
were found two brazen lares, al>out four inches long, one a Bacchus, the otla r 
a Ceres. It is a probalde conjecture, that these were thrown in by the 
<• affriubtcil Romans at the approach of the enraged Boadieea, who soon took 
aujple revenge (Ui her insulting conquerors. Here Avere also found numbers 
of Saxon anliquiti<‘s, spurs, Aveapous, keys, seals, &c.; alsc» inedsils, crosses, and 
crucifixes, Avhich might likcAvisc have been flung in on occasion of some alarm. 
This canal Avas afterwards neglected, and becoming a nuisance, aajis filled up, 
ijnd a scAver formed beneath, to croiney the’Avaler to the river. The fine 
market Avhieli extends the whole length of the old ditch, rose in its place, in 
1733, in which year an act w'as passed, to empoAver the lord mayor and citizens 
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to fill the ditch at their o^rn exj)#ii)ee, and to vest the fee simple of the ground 
in them and their successors for ever. The present noble approach to Black- 
friars bridge, and tlu* well-hiiilt opening of Cliatham-place, \A'ere hut a fcAV 
years since a mndtly ditch. Thi> had been the mouth ol’ tlie creek, which, 
as Stow informs us, in Jd07 was of depth and width sufficient, “ that ten or 
twelA J' ships naAic at once, Avitli merchandizes, Avere wont to come to the 
a/i)rcsaid bridge I'leete.” It mnsr. Ixi rceollected, that at this periotl there 
were draAvbritlges upon Loudon bridge, through which ships of a certain siz<^ 
might pass, and rliscdiarge tlicir cargoes in the mouth of the river. 

Tliis pri.son aaus foundrid as early as the first of* Richard I,; it Avas *i:lso 
the jiiuce of confinement for such as had incurred the displeasure of that 
arbitrary court, die Star Chamber. This prison became such a sc(*ne of cruelty, 
that, in tf»e year 1729, a most heiievoleiit set of gentlemen, jirototypes of the 
gofKl HoAvard, formed tiienisclves into a committee, to search into the horrors 
of the gloomy gaol, 


UnpiticJ and unheard, where .nisery juaius, 

Where bichness pines, where thiibt and hunj^r bum, 
.And poor mi-sfortmie firts tin* lash of vice: 

While in the land of liberty (tin* land 
Whose every street and public raeeting glow 
With open freedom,) little tyranls rag’d, 

f 

Snatch’d the lean morsel from (he. starving montl] j 
Tore IVoni cold wint’ry limbs the tatter’d weed, 

Kven robb’d them of the laat of comforts, sleeji; 
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The freeborn Rritoii to titc (Iiingcoii chain’d, 

Or, ns the lust of cruelty prevail’d, 

At pleasure mark'd him with in^IoriuuH stripes. 

And crush’d out lives by secret, barbarous ways. 

Thomson. 

All those barbarities wore, realized. The riou.se of C'oniinoiis, the year pie- 

eding, bad taken up tlie enc|uirie.s, and found that Huggins, warden of the 
r’leet, and Bambridge, bis deputy, and William Action, tnrirkoy, bad exer¬ 
cised most sboekiiig cnnHties. 'I’hose monsters wert' tric'd I'or the murder (»f 
live unbupjiy men, Avbo died iiuder the most horrid treatment from them * 
yet, notwithstanding the prosc'cntion was recommended from the; throne, and 
condtteted by the ablest lawyers, to tlie concern of all good men, tbc'se wretc hes 
escaped their merited pniuslinic nt. Since this period the managc'inent of the 
prison has mulc rgone a material alteraticm for the bettcT; indeed tlie lanclalclcj 
philanthropA of INIr. Howard has exc ited a si>irit of enc|niry into thc'se rc'c i p- 
lacdes of niiscTy ancl wickedness, which is an lionunr to the- age wr Ii\c in, 
and to Iniinan nature' itsell. 

9 

The' tapster is no lougi'r peruiiUed to rent tlu^ tap, nor to hold any rocuns 
in the- pi'isoii to Ic't out to hire, lent is merely a servant of the' warden, dis- 
inissahle at his pleasure. 

We add a eopv of ihc' rules and orders for the government of this ja'ison, 

RULKS .\N1) (JRDliK.s. — 11(1.\KV TKKM, .'i (.KORGE II. I7i9. 

Jr is ordered^ That all and siniruhir ihc- ordcnc or rules lic-io under wrote and established, pursiiiiiit 
to au act of Parliament made and jcubliblicd in the sccoud j'car of the rcigu of our said lord the- kiu«, 
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iatitalBdJbJet/prtkeJlelbfitf of tketr Penoiu, be well, 

•trictly, ead tniiy rtieei ^ as Well bsr the an^ilMi ^ tlie prisen ef onr loid ^ Idag of the 

Fket, and all fcii oSoenafad aemats^ as bjr ^psiauMrs ilrho now aie, or at any time henwftet shall 
be, ooanadtted iolketaMtodyof tiw said%aadt». 

JM it k jfbrMer OftAsh^ Aaf this tale, adth all and eveiy the rttlcs or oeders aforesaid, shall be 
fond «p in tint ttemdd prisah, foif the ase, beaeit, and inspectioii of the prisoners detained 

in the afiaresaid ptiooB. 

Br TBX Covet. 

ConsUtatfons aad «den nmeawd and tP bMiih a d toachinp the govenuaent of lha fleet frison, by 
Sir Bobeit Catlyn, Knt. chief jnstioe of the.pBag*# j Bepc h ) Sir William CaadeU, Kat. mmtetef (be 
Rolls : Sir James Dyer, Knt chief justice «f the Comnon Fleaa* Bit Rdwaid Saaadets, Knt. chief 
baron of the Exchetiiier; and others, by Tiitpe oT a'eammiatkm nadar foe grM and of Eagh^, 
bearing data the 3d day of June, fo the third year of the leigB of QaeeaJBiaabBfo; aadaRerwaids 
reviewed and rxemplifled undei foe great seal, foe 1st day-vf Fabniary, ha foe foirty'Seveith year 
of foe same reign; and agaia doClared and establUtedgt ralw and oidera by which foe said priaoa 
af foe Fleet should be goretBod^ by Irtisrs patent granted to Sir Jeremy Whtebeot, of foe oAee of 
warden of foe fleet, in foe ninetemfo yeor of the reign of iCingeCharles the Seeamd. 

I . That H amy be lawfol to foe said waiden, or hia-deputy, to appoiat so anany of foe household 
servants as to either of them ahall seem good, to open and shut the two ntler gates of the Fleet at 
such boars as foe gates of Ludgate and Newgate aseaocustoraedte be opened aad Obiit ; aad foe aaid 
persons to'carry in foeir hands hidherts, lulls, or any other weapon, aa shall se wn goad halo the said 
waidm or deputy, within his pneiaot or liberty. 

II. That it is and shall be lawfol to thesaid warden aaid bis deputy, to f ' ' order ftbon time to 
time, that no peraon emniag there da eany my weapon further than the porter’s lodge there, be he a 
stranger or other, unless tfasy be iiemised ea to do by tiic dis«aetion irf sue as the saaae warden shall 

♦ V 

appoint to keep the gate there. 

lib That it may be lawfol forfoe snid waMlen, or his deputy, and so many of his hotUhidd as 
shall be thought needfol, to beep wut^dn jiirarss or othersrise within hb precinct at all times, u he 
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shall soc cause for his Ijciter safeguard, if he shall suspect any prisoner within his custody to intend 

to inakc an escape 

T V. Tliat it may lx* lawful for iJie said warden to lake order at all times for such money as shall be 
gathered at tlx' box, ^>T >lh. iwim trenerously given to poor men there for the distribution thereof 
nmoitgsi tliern, it any < ontenfion shall an.sf’; and lliai the said poor men shall always keep one key 
of (he said box, mid another key to l»e a( (lie warden’s uppointment. 

Orilers mnde by the llight liunontabh lalward Herbert, Knt. lord chief justice of his majesty’s 

Court of Oonimou Pleas at Westminster, and the test of the justices of the said court, I'Viday, the 

]7tli day of February, anno Domini 1G87, concernuig bis majesty’s prison of the Fh‘(?t. 

V . If tlie prisoners on the master’s side refuse, or be not able to pay their chamber-rent, then and 
ill hueli case flic warden has Ilixirty to turn tliem out of his oi- her chamber into tlie wards; but no 
prisoner whatsoever to lx contined under the preteiice of non-paym«'nt of chamber-rent, but all of 
them to hav(‘ liberty of walking in the fore-yard, hall, .utd eelhir of the house in the day-time 
witlioul interruption; tlie ward gales in the day-rime (<• slatui ronstaiitly o|»en, and to be ojx'ucd 
Cviz ,) at tive o’clock in thi' niorning in tin; siininier, and seven in the winter. 

And Hie saiil justices do furiher ordev, (hat tlie warden shall Im* at librnty to shut the ward gates at 
nine of the clock at night in the winter lime, and ten in tlie summer, if he so think /it, providal he 
keep a watchman * orislunfly to atlend there, to let out and in such (h-isoos as shall have occasion to 
go to (lx; neccssary-honse, they returning us soon as he or she has done there. 

VI, That the warden shall not for the future detain or iinbezil any pri.soner’.s gotids, but that the 
saitl warden has liberty to detain the person of such prisoner or jirisonei's after they an* discharged 
by their creditors, until all lawful ties and duos shall be fully paid aud satisfied, 

V II. Tliat the warden shall vviih all ioiiveiHcnt speed make and provide a confined room or dnn- 
geon ill the wards, a.-; i( was before the git'al tire of London, for the eoiilineiucnt of persons eiidea- 
vixiring to make their escapes, or guilty ul any other great ini.sdcineanor, (hat the general quietness 
and liberty of the rest of Iheii (ellow prisoiters may not be restrained or sutler thereby. 

And the pi'r.soiis whose names are hereunto subscribed, having reviewtxl and considered the said 
rules find.orders, and being inloriiied that a x.oiiliiicd room was provided, according to the said last- 

VOL. II. 
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mentioned older, and that the same is boarded, wholeiomc, and dry, do order and declare, that 
the rulei and orders beforc<mcntioaed, shall continue to be rules and orders for the better goreminent 
of the Fleet Prison, and be observed aeuordingly. 

And wheteas some farther regnktions are proper and necessary to be made tat the belter govern* 
meat of the said prison, the persons whose names are herennto snbscribed do further order, 

VIII. That the warden of the Fleet do keep the chapel of the Fleet in goud repair, and take core 
that divuie service be perfurmod, and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper adininistmod therein at the 
usual and proper times, according to the rites and ceremonies of the church of England; and all 
prisoners are required to attend at the times aforesaid. 

IX. And .it is hereby farther ordered, that no ebapkin of the Fleet, or any eleigyman being a 
prisoner within the walls or rules of the Fleet,' do presume to marry any person without ^ccnce 
within the prison or rules of the Fleet, and that the warden and his officers do use their utmost dili* 
gence to prevent all such maniages. 

X. That the warden do canse the stocks to be kept up in the said prison (as has been anciently 
practised) for the punishment of sneb prisoners as shall blaspheme the name of God, be gnilty of 
prophane cursing or swearing, or shall behave themselves in a disorderly mamier. 

XI . That no prisoner do take possessioa of any chamber within the prison, but with (he consent of 
the warden, or his deputy, or puli down any partition, or make any other material alteration there, 
without the consent of the warden or bis deputy; but that the disposal and appointment of thh 
chambers or rooms within the said prison be in the warden, or his deputy, only; yet so as neither of 
them do tqm any prisoner out of possession, who shall be rightfully possessed of n chamber, witliout 
reasonable cause: and that every prisoner, on bis or her discharge, do deliver over to the warden, 
bis deputy, or chamberlain, the key of bis chamber, and all the warden’s furniture therein. 

XII. That the warden, or his deputy, may turn any prisoner out of his chamber to the common 
side, that shall refuse or neglect to pay bis or her chamber-rent fur the space of three months; mid 
that the warden, or his deputy, shall, in inch case, cause an inventory to be made of the prisoner’s 
goods and effects (if any), signed by two witnesses, nod shall immedliMriy deliver such goods and 
effects to such prisoner; but die warden may still detain the person of sneh prisoner, though dis* 
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cTk>i]$red by the plaintiff, or in any other manner, ontQ his srrean of dtUnber^TMl dUUl be fully 
■atiafied and paid. 

XIII. That no prisoner, or other person, shall keep any public room within the said prison for 
selling any Tictoals, wine, brandy, punch, beer, ale, or other liquor, without leuTe of the warden, 
or his deputy; and if any prisoner, or prisonen, shall offend in the premises, it shall be lawful 
for the warden, or his deputy, to turn him, her, or them, out of their room or rooms to the common 
side; and the warden uiid his deputy are hereby required to take cate that good order be kept in 
such public room or rooms, as shall be allowed by either of them to be used as aforesaid. 

xiT. That the warden do take effectual care that every prisoner committed to his custody be con> 
vcyed to the prison of the Fleet, without being carried to any public victualling or drinking-house, 
or the private house of any tipstaff, officer, or minister of the Fleet, or of any tenant or relation of 
bis, without the voluntary consent of the ixnrson or persons so in custody; and that no garnish, or 
money, shall be extorted by any prisoner or iwisoners from any person committed, for his combg 
into the said prison. 

* 

XV. That the warden dc cause a table of the gifts and bequests made fur the licncfit of the prisoners 
of the Fleet, expressing the particular purposes for which tbc same arc given, to be fairly writ in a 
plain and legible hand, to be hung up in the hall of the said prison; and that tbc warden take care 
that no prisoner, or prisoners, be deprived or defrauded of his, her, or their shares, dues, or divi¬ 
dends, of the charities so given; and that no cellarman, turnkey, or other officer, or servant of the 
warden, shall have any share or part in any charity given to the prisoners, or bear any office in the 
said prison which may entitle him to any ]K>wer in receipt or disjxisition of such charity. 

-XVI. That every prisoner who shall make oath before one of the judges of the court from whence 
the process issued upon which he or she shall be taken, or charged, or before a commissioner em¬ 
powered by such court, that he or slie is not worth five pounds, and cannot sulisist without the cha¬ 
rities belonging to the prisoners of the Fleet, shidl immediately be admitted to all shares, dividends, 
and profits arising from such charities. 

XVII. That two rooms marked 9 and 10 up the ehapel stairs, shall be kept as an infirmary for the 
use of the prisoners on the common side, who shall fail sick of such diseases as shall require their 

H 2 
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being removed, to prevent infection, or for necessary care and relief; and that no prisoner shall be 
obliged to lie in the same bed with a diseased person. 

XVIII. That the warden shall keep the prison^bonso and windows in good and necessary repair, 
and keep the drains, bog-hooses, and dunghill, as clean and free from stench and noisomeness os 
possible. 

XIX. Tiuit when any priRnner dies within the said prison, the said warden sliall forthwith give 
notice of such de.itli in the enroner, thiit the said ntrimi^r iniiy enquire, oerordiiig to law, how such 
prisoner came by liis death; and that the said warden shall detain Uie body no longer than till the 
coroner's inquest have made their inquisition, which shall be done with all convenient speed, and tliat 
immediately afterwards the dead body shaU be delivered to the prisoner's friends or relations, if they 
d(%ire it, without fee or reward. 

X X. That the warden do not sue, or procure to be sued out any writ of Aabcas corpus to remove any 

%• V 

prisoner from the prison of the Fleet to the prison of the King’s Bench. 

XXI. That the warden shall keep a book, in which all commitments shall be fairly entered in the 
words of such commitment within fourteen days after any prisoner shall be committed. 

xxir. That the warden shall keep anoUier book, containing the names of every prisoner actually 
brought into the Fleet, and taken into the house, with the name of the party at whose suit he shall 
be committed, and the time when the prisoner was brought to the Fleet, and received into the prison, 
s))cciiying withal the court or judge, by whose authority In- shall be committed. 

XXIll. That every ti|istad', to whom any prisoner shall delivcnxl in custody at a judge’s 
chamber, shall keep a book, containing the name of such prisoner, the time when be was talftii into ‘ 
custody, to be signed by such judge’s clerk; and such judge's clerk shall keep another l>ook, in 
which the like entry shall be nmile, signed by the tipstaff. 

X siv. That the ward<Mi shall k«?p a IxKik, in which memoramlur'is shall be entered of all declara* 
tioiis delivered to the turnkey or porter, against any prisoner in the Fleet Prison, containing the 
niuiies of the parties, the cause of action, and the time when such declaration shall be delivered. 

f 

XXV. Thai Uic wiirdcn shall keep a b(K)k, in which all discharges of prisoners shall be fairly en« 
tererl, which entry sliall specify how such discharge was made, whether by the plaintiff, by super- 
sedeas, or otherwise, and such eutry sh^U be uiude within five days after every discharge. 
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XXVI. That the warden shall keep a book, in which every writ of habea» corpus, upon which th« 
prisoner blmll not be committed or the custody altered, with the return of every such writ of habeas 
corpus, shall be fairly entered. 

xxvix. That all the books brfure-nientioned, except the iipsta|}"s book, shall be kept in the public 
oflice of the clerk of the papers of tlie Fl<x;t; and tlmt all persons shall have liberty to resort to them, 
and to take copiis, ns (here shall be occasion. 

xxviii. That DO clerk, officer, or servant whatsoever, belongin": to any jiidg*'lids court, shall 
directly t)r indirectly demand, receive, or take any gratuity, fee, or n’ward, for, or by rcfison of 
any petition, complaint, or application, that shall lie made by any prisoner or prisoners of the 8.11(1 
prison, pursuant to, or founded upon any of the rules and orders herein before-mentioned, or con¬ 
cerning any misgoveriiment in the. I’ietrt. 

nxix. Lastly, that the said warden and his officers do treat the several prisoners in his custody 
with nil tenderness ujid humuuity, and that such prisoners do behave themselves towards the warden 
with that submission and regard which the law requires. 

R. KYRE, 

ROB. TMtICE, 

ALEX. DENTON, 

J. EORTESCUE A. 


AN EXITIACT FROM THK .BOOK (.»F FEES KEPT IN THE FIR.ST I'ROTHOiNOTARIEs’ 
OFFICE OF THE COURT OF CO.M.MON I’LKAS. 

Termino Ilillar. 21® Jacobi regis, a coiw/c®" haviag issued from his mafy to 

enquire into fees, fife, taken from the JOth of SI, Kli'J* 

Inter alia, 

I^ecs due and belonging to the xcarden oJ‘ the Fleet, and his under officers, as 
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afpemetb by a comiision, under the great seal of England, from the late Slueen 
Elh^. in the 3*7* year of her reign, and confirmed in the 37f* year of Eliz“ what 
every in their several degree ought to pay. 


An arch bishop, 
A duke, 

A dulcliess, 

A marquess, ^ 
A marqucssess, 
An earl, 

A countess, 

A vice countess. 


< 


V. 


< 


A lord spiritual or temporal, 
a lady the wife of a baron 
or a lord. 


A knight, a lady the wife of 
a knight, a dr. of divinity, 
a dr, of law, and others of 
like callings. 


< 




£. s. d. 


are to pay for their comitm^ fee to 
the warden of tlie Fleet, and his 
officers, having the first week’s dyett 
also they are to pay for their or¬ 
dinary comons weekly, with wine 

are to pay for their comitm‘. fee to 
\ 

the warden of the Fleet, and his 
officers, having tlie first week’s dyett 
also tliey are to pay for their or¬ 
dinary comons weekly, with wide 
are to pay for their comitin^. fee to 
the %vardeji of the Fleet, and his 
officers, liaving the first week’s dyett 
also they are to pay for their ordi¬ 
nary comons weekly, with wine . . 
are to pay for their comitm* fee to 
the warden of the Fleet, end his 
officers, having the first week’s dyett 
also they are to pay for their ordi¬ 
nary comons weekly. 


21 10 0 

4 

3 6 8 


11 11 0 

2 0 0 


10 5 10 

a 

1 10 0 


5 0 0 

0 18.6 
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£, s. d. 


An esq* q gent» a genilew. 
that shall sit at the parlour 
comons, or any person or 
persons, under that degree, 
that shall be at the same 
ordinary comons of the 
parlour. 


are to pay for their cornitm^. fee to 
tlie warden of the Fleet, and his 
officers, having the first week’s dyett 

and lodging. 3,6 8 

also tliey are to pay for tljeir oitli- 

nary weekly comons, with wine . . 0 10 0 


man or tcoman, 

A poor man in the wards 
hath a part at the box 


;ards that •( 
e box, \ 


are to pay for their (tomitm‘ fee to 
A yeoman, or any other that the warden and his officers, liaving 

shall be at the hall comons, the first week’s dyett. 1 14 4 

man or woman, also they arc to pay for their ordi¬ 
nary weekly comons, \\ith wine . . 0 5 0 

A poor man in the wards that •( is to pay for his fee, having no 

hath a part at the box, \ dyett .. 0 4 

Also there, is due to the warden of the Fleet 20i/. per diem for the 
whole day, and lOd, for the half day, for every man that the 
w'arden may lawfully license to go abroad. 

Moreover, tlie warden of the Fleet hath return of w'rits, as the 
sheriffs and bayliffs of libertys have, for which he liath for allow¬ 
ance and return of every warr*. or attachm^ ,. 0 2 4 

Also for every habeas corpus cum causd there are fees for returning the 
causes, viz. 

' » 

For allowance of tlie writt. 0 ^4 
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For returning the first cause. 0 2 4 

and after every execution. 0 2 0 

To tlie warden’s clerk fnr every acc*?>.0 1 0 


And to the warden’s se/vant to bring the prisoner sate to tlie barr 0 5 0 


L<! Keeper, 

1/j C^ha>: 

L? Preside 
L<? Privy Seal, 


yl/ Whiiehall, the Jan. lf)29. 


PRESENT, 

The Kingvs MajestY; 
U Marshall, 

Steward, 

Earl of Dorsett, 

Earl of Carlisle, 


Earl of Holland, 

L<} Visct Dorchester, 
Mr. V ice Chamberlane, 
Mr. Secretary Cooke. 


It is this day tho<; fitt and ortlered fm/t r a/u/J, that the jurors, and such 
others l)y whom the truth maj^ be l»est discovered, shall present thcir^fiill 
knowledgt: of perticuler exactions and extortions comitted by the officers, at¬ 
torneys, clerks, and ministers f)f and belonging to the Courts of Chancery and 
Coinon Pleas, and perticulerly t)y whom, how mucli, of whom, when, and 
wherefore, ar»y new or* unwarrantable fees or rewards have been exacted or 
received, and that speedy return be made thereof for his maj*.y’« most effectual 
and important service ujxjn the comission for enquiry allcr exacted fees and 
inovated offices. Ex“ p. JO. D115LEY, 

Chen. Diet Cvmission. 
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" Altibo' die uttiden for sewtdl fcioga’ end queemT leigai nace dncoa^aeil 
keeping an 3 ^ tifole ia die piiaon, and die pruonen provicfod for- dtenmeivea, 
yet the fee of S/. '0*. BA as a ooiftitm* fee was eondnoed to be pud to all the 
wardens^ and it oondnued to be paid to dits day for all prisoners oomitted by 
tiie connoell, secretarys of state. High Cooit of Chancery, and Court of Ex- 
cbeqr and die same fee is paid to the blade rodd, and all se^** at annes: but 
in the last year of King James the Second, the judges of the Couion Pleas, 
taking notice of a clause in an act made for the di.icharge of poor prisoners, 
allowing prisoners to send out of the prison for their necessary food, who before 
bad been forc’t to take it at the celler of the prison at unreasonable rates, 
applied that clause to the lessening of the warden’s fee; for that, $y the csta- 
blisbml of the 5^ of Eliz^ the week's comons was )iart of the fee; and reduced 
the fee on the master’s side to 21. 4s. 4d. and 1/. 7s. Ad. on the comon sid<‘, 
w’;'' hath ever since been paid for every comitni* or render in discharge of baylc 
where the prisoner or his bay Id have been able; and tlie fees to y* jiulgcs, their 
clerks, and the tipstafls, arc likewise distintly paid for everj' render, as if the 
prison^ were bro* upp by »everall htd>eas corpuw to discharge tlieir severall baylcs, 
as they forinerly used to do: but now the attorneys have found out how to 
save so many liabens corpusts; and Mr. Ford and Mr. Stone, who acted long 
before Mr. GriadaH’s time, have made afiidlf hereof; and there is another affid\ 
that Mr. Dixon, who was clerk the pt^rii of the Fleet for above eighteen 
years, gave the present warden, at the rime of bis comeing into this office, 
an account of tliese fees due and paid in all his time: Mr. Brampton, Judge 
Tracy’s cleric, Mr. Whiten, the Cheife Justice King’s clerk, Mr. Mason, the 
VOL. II. 


I 









■ . Mf- .cl';1l|ie. tibe ling's 

giv^'v&e li^ acco^UBit, 


over; and the now wau^n is i^ady Id ps^, 

thirty years since/when he was a pracdsiiig attorney in' tl^ji^ he 

■>. ' ’ *’ 

paid the like fees for. tenn renders at a time, and well'remei|dbe» in 

cases such jfees were paid.” i 


Mr. Nixon relates, that when they took down the old houses in the markat ni 


tliey^ear 1793, in order to build the present wall, at the de{^ of about twenty 
feet from the surface, they found a stoiw door>way standing coanpi^, which Sir. ' 
William Chambers (the king’s sun'eyor genetal) and Mr. N. imagined to have 


been an ennance into ihe. fwison, as it commuhics^ed therew^ means of a 
' dight of stone ste}». The^ aho thought, that at the tidqie this tahle of feses existed, 
it was probalde that such prisoners as w’ere committed to the Fleet by the Star 
Chamber hikI other arbitrary authorities, were put into a^edyered boat, ami 
conveyed down the Thames, and thence up the river Hblb(»^n (which was . 
then navigable), and put into the prison by this door; t|^ ancient founda¬ 
tion of the old houses went considerably below it, tlie oak planking whereof 
(although perhaps it had lain tliere five hundred years) waa as perfect and . 
sound as if just put down, and actually forms a |)art of the planking of thh/ 

foundation of the present wall. f 

■■ ■. ' .■ ..■■■•’ ' "^''V ' ' 

The* Fleet Prison, it is bdifeved, fire/of London in 1666, was 

moved to that site of gropiid uffoa iirinch the almshonsds through Vauxliall tom- 

h' " . ■ 

on the Wdhdswor^ road, now Stand, until *tbai;old prison was rebuilt. 
Sir ^aremy Wliichcott, theo wofdiin, having his family seat th^r^ lyhhdt he 
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converted into a prison; for which patriotic act, and rebuilding tlie old one at his 
own eiKpence, he and his heirs were wardens as long as they lived. The office of 
warden of* the Fleet was formerly, of such consequence, tliat a brother of one 
of the Edwards is said to have been in the list of wardens. 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

The instinct which protects our helpless ofispring, and which is denominated 
parental affection, is bestowed upon ail animated nature: but humanity, the 
desire of assisting our fellow-creatures, of relieving their distresses, and pro¬ 
moting their happiness, belongs ejcclusively to the Inimmi race. In the infancy 
of society, individual l»ene>'ol,ence may be adcipiate to the relief of individiud 
distress; but when millions ai’e united in one community, it is then that in¬ 
dividual efforts are incapalde, not only of afiTording adeejuate, relief to the un¬ 
fortunate, l>nt even of distinguisliing and selecting the pi-oper t*l>jects of bene¬ 
volence. But when the exertions of many individuals are clirected by one 
spirit, to one object, they acfjuire a momentum of power, which never can be at¬ 
tained by an unconnected individual: liaving one single })oitit in view, to wlilch 
tliey devote all their efibrts, they act with an aeeuniulating degree of zeal, per¬ 
severance, and emulation, till each individual acquires the same interest in the 
happiness of others, that he jmssesscs in his own”; and thus the best atHf the 
purest species of public spirit is generated and preserved in a great country. 

i2 
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The impulse of this priadpie is one of the most honourable and diaraoteF' 
istic traits which distinguishes the British nation; a nation affording exampies of 
a greater variety of noble and useful establishments, in their nature purely 
disinterested, than any nation in Europe. Indeed it appears scarcely credible, 
that there should ever have existed a period, when hospitals for the preservation 
of exposed and deserted infants, had been opened at Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, 
Rome, Venice, and Amsterdam, and no charity of that kind existing in Eng¬ 
land. In the reign of Queen Aimc a scheme of this nature had been projected, 
but had not succeeded. 

In 1713, Mr. Addison, in one of his periodical es.sayTj (No. 105 of The Guardian), 
directetl the public attei tinn again to the subject. But it was near ten years 
after, that Mr. 'I’honias Corura, master of a trading vessel to the American 
colonies, undertook, and, after a labour of seventeen years, succeeded in the 
establishment of the Foundling Ho-spital. 

On the 17th day of October, 1730, the king granted his charter to tl>e 
governors and guardians of the Foundling Hospital, constituting them a cor¬ 
porate body, atilbori/ing the purcliase of real estates not exceeding 4000/. a 
year, and appointing court.s (at which the presence of thirteen governors at 
least should be required) for the election of committees, a president, and other 
officers, and for the general acts of tlie corjjoration. 

It may he necessary to shew how far the Foundling Hospital differs from 
hll foreign charities for fbundluigs; and to explain why a limited establisliment 
of this kind is proper in England, although the system of general reception 
is rendered unnecessary, by the institution of our poor laws.—^The existence 
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of such a code^ mad the establishment of a permanent and ceitiua provision 
for the aged tlie helpless, not of occa^oual bounty, but of uncontrovertible 
right, and. the mixious care whicli has watched, tliough not with equal success, 
over every abuse or neglect in the execution of them, may be placed in com¬ 
petition with the greatest of our national achievements. To those, however, 
who have paid much atteniion to the execution of these laws, it must have 
occurred, that there are some oases in which, from the necessary im|>erfection 
of all human establishments, the remedy is rendered very inadequate: suclt. 
among others, is the instance of those unhap|>y females, who, hj* broken faith> 
by unprincipled scducticMb or by some unfortunate circumstance, are placed 
in a situation, wdiere indigence and excess of Ixjdily pain are aggravated by the 
prospect of hopeless contumely an<l irretrievable disgrace; and who have some¬ 
times been driven to a crime, which no mother could ever havt; imagined, who 
was not first reduced to the utmost extreme of agony arid (lespair. 

These are tlie objects to which the benefits of this charity are pectdiarly 
directed. In such a city as London, there alauys will be some iustances, in 
whiil5h the existence of the child, and the future Avelfure and good conduct of 
the mother, can only lx; secured by such an establishment as that of the 
Foundling Hospital; and it may be qiiestionetl, in many instances, whetluT 
even the preservation of the Ivelpless and \jnoflending infant is so meritorious 
and beneficial an act of charity, as the rescuing its wretclied mother from a 
course of infamy and prostitution, and restoring her to character and tlie 
m^ans of honest industry. 

The selection of such cases, with a patient investigation of circuinstances> is 
one of the most important duties of the acting guardians of this charity. In 
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one respect, tjiis Tlo^ital differs from those in other countries, where the law 
has not appointed any |>ecuiiar provision for the poor. Theirs are necessarily 
open and iniiversa): this, except during a short {>eriod, when die system was 
totally and very improperly changed, extended only to those cases where tl»e 
poor laws do not afford comjjetent reliell 

The inconvenience to l>e apprehended from such an asylum is, the encouhige- 
ment tliat may be given in some instances to iieentioos habits of life, by the ease 
of pi’ovitlhig for the consequences of it. But no such ill effects could ever ensue, 
if the sufferings of these penitent and unhappy women were fully known to 
those who might otherwise have ix!en inclined to follow their example. And it 
is deserving of observation, that no instance has come to the knowledge of 
the committee, of any woman so relieved, who has not been thereby saved 
from (what she would in all probability have been involved in) a course of vice 
and prostitution. The deUiil of their wretched and deserted situation, some¬ 
times too well confirmed by the aliiiost starx ing coiiditiou in which some of the 
infants are brought into the Hospital, is one (I might say the only) painful cir¬ 
cumstance to those who alteud as the acting administmtors of tlie charity'; a 
detail wliich, if it could be given to the world without injury to the unba{>py 
subjects of it, w'ould sen'e to deter from vice those wlio migtit otherwise become 
tlie victims of seduction. 

The first general court of the new corporation was held at Somerset-House, 
on the 20th of "November, 1739; the chairman being tfic Duke of Bedford, 
who, flir a period of alxive thirty years, continued to act os President of 
the Hospital, until liis death in 1771, 

Soon after tlie governors applied for and obtained an act of Parliament, 
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confirming their charter, witli the addition of some further powers, and tlic 
exemption of the Hos})ital from parochial Jurisdiction and interference. 

The securing of an healthy and convenient site for the Hospital, was a 
subject to which the governors had paid an early attention. In October 1740, 
the committee had been authorized to purchase of the Earl of Salisbury the 
two fields on lh(i northern side of Ormond-street, the situation appearing to be 
extremely eligible for the charity. His lordship declined treating, unless all his 
land th(;re, extending to Gray’s Inn>lane, was included in the purchase; and 
named us a price for the whole, what his agent, stated to have been already 
<»flerod, the sum of 7^00/, Difficulties however arising, on the part of the go- 
veruoi-s, with respect to the amount of the sum, tiie earl very liberally oliviated 
them, by a donation of 5001. towards the juirchasc, reducing it thereby to ().'»00/. 
The gencml court immediately ace»‘plcd the offer, aial gave orders for a com¬ 
pletion of the coiitnu't. 

The latul purchased of liord Salisburv appeared so dosiralde a situation lor 
the Hosjiitul, and beneliictious for the intended huildiug flowed in with so 
liberal a ciiroMit, that tl.o <’<»rp((ration verv .<peedliv look into eonsiderution the 


erection of an Hospital on iheir new estate; and on the Kilh day of Septem- 


ber, 17 4:^, the foundation 


stone of the western wing was laid, and the building 


begun, ujioii a design prepared bj' Mr. Jacobsen, 


one of the governors ami first 


beiK'faetors to the cliariiv ; the estimate of it amounting to 0555/. 17.r. h/. 

* 

The western wing of the ntov Hospitul was finished, and tin* houses in 

I 

Hatton-Gavdeii given up, in October 1745. In Mareh 1746, a subscription was 


opentid for the building of the chapel; and, the next year, tlu.' general com- 
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mittee was authorized to contract for the immediate erection of it, upon a plan 
presented b 5 '’ Mr. Jacobstm, the estimate of which was 4195/. 17 j. Ad. And 
in 1749, the general committee (in ordci that the girls might he kept sepa¬ 
rate fiom the boj-s). was authorized to proceed to the building of the eastern 
wing; which, together with the treasurer’s house, appears to have been ready 
for habitation in 1752. 

The whole of the building (originally calculated to hold four hundred children) 
ivas intended to be plain and w'ithout decoration; but the talents and public 
spirit of several artists benevolently varied the intention, and many ornaments 
were presented by them to the charity.. To Mr. Hogarth, w'ho was an active 
govern<^»r and an early Iwacfactor, the Hospital is indebted for three picture.s; 
one his March to Finchley, which, in the opinion of some judges, stands first in 
the catalogue of his works; and another, the portrait of the founder, Mr, 
Coram, an excellent and w-cll [minted piclunj. A list and description of these 
donations taken from the original printed account of the IlosiiiUil, are inserted 
in a note*. 


* Jii (he coiirt-rooin were pluccd tour cnpit.’il Gpirec, ftic kuhjVots bcinji'parts of themcred history, 
suitable to the place for which they irere designed. 

Till' first, painted by Mr. Iliiyman, and taken from the 2d chapter of Exodus, vet. 8, 9. the words 
of whicli arc, “ I'he maid went iitkI called the child’s mother, and Pltnroah’s daughter said unto her, 
“ Take tiiis child away and nurse it f«tr me, and 1 will give you wages.’.’ 

Tlie ensuing verse is tlie subject of the next picture, riz. “ And the child grew, and she brought 
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Tl»e cbaritv i> / <.lcr icry groai obligation ‘o the Iw aevoleuee of Mr. Haiidol, 
who. upofi tht' builtiing <»!’the rhapeJ, g;n«‘ tho Huspivil an organ, and the 
bi.*nob(, of his oratorio of tin Messiah, tlic peifo’^inanoo of' wfiiclj lie coiHfuott‘<l 
himself Tins !»'■ repf^ated for stw'oral years, with an advantage, to the funds 
'if the eiiarily, amounting in tlie whole to upwards of 6700/.; and at his death, 
in \75% ix <pK%il!a>d his prf>ixirty in tine music of that oratorio to tJie Hospital. 


1» •M M> IMiiiroaii'.s dautrlii.er, niid («« bi-camc bersou, and .dio i-ani-d his iiami; Tliis picture 

!.■> piiiiit»“d Ii> .Mr Uogartb. 

'I Ilf third piffiuc is th<‘ JJistor// /if isl/mtu-f, puiiitfd by Air. The sulijccl takoii from 

ihe 5I.st clmplf. of • 'i. I". ‘ And (he aiitr'.’l of ilif Lord ciilied to Ilag.Tr out of lii‘avfn, 

“ iind said lo her, VV'Jiiit ailcih. thee, tla«ar.' fear not, for (iod hath heard the voice of the lad 
•* wlu'rc he is!’’ 


'I'he foiirili pieluTC va' p;.i:ni'd ii> Mr, Willes; it.s subject i.iken from the ISfb chapter of 
ver. 16. Jesus said, .‘sufier lilth-t iiiUlrr ii to come iiuto me. and ftirbid llii'in notfor of sueh is (lie 
'• kingdom oftiod." On ear.li side of these piiiures me piaieil smallei pieturcs, in circular frames, 
represent''' g tin- iin>st i-onsiderahlc llosptutls in ,o>d a.bo' f l.omlini 

1. Till*, view of the Foundling Hospital, by .Mi AViUon. 

i. The view of the ho.sjiiful at IJj/dc Park Conief, cadled S/. (.corgi's Hospital, aKso by Mr. 
Wilson. 

.‘3. The view of Ckchm Muspital, by Mr. Haylley. 

4. The view of Uethlrm Hospital, also by Mr. llaytley. 

6. The view of St. Thomus'm Hospital, by Mr. Whale. 

6. The view of Grt-emcich Hospital, by' Mr. Wlwlc. 

7. The view of the Blue Coat Hospital, also by Mr. W'hak. 

8. The view of Sutlun's Hospital, called Ibc Charter-House, by Mr. Gainsborongh. 

VoL. 11. • K . 
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In March I?.**!, Mr. CJoram, the benevolent founder of the Hospital, died, 
in the 8U1» year of his age. In consequence of a wish expressed in his life¬ 
time, he was interrf'd under the cha|»el, in the midst of that charity which 
h<! had founded ; a ni<>»iument more noble and dignified than ever pride or 
wealth obtained. His life had l>ecn so totally devoid of self-interest, tliat he 
left behind him pifjperty hardly sufficient to discharge the expences of hi.s 
funeral. 

The increase of the income arising from the chapel, was an object of 


Over tlie chimney is plnceil n very curious bass-relief, carved by Mr, Hysbrack, and preKcnle<l by 
liiiq, representiiij^ children employed in navi/^atiun and iiusl>andry ; being' the ciupluyinents to which 
the children of this Hospital arc destined. 

The oth(fr orniinients <ir the room '>vpte also given by several ingenious workmen, who had been 
employed in building the Hospital, nud were desirous to contribute to its establishment. 

The stucco -work was given by Mr. William Wilton; the marble chimnegr by Mr. Devals lhe table 
with its fn-inie enriched with carving, by Mr. John Sanderson, and the gloss by Mr. Ilallet. 

In the other rooms of the Iloepital are the following pictures;—His Most .Sacretl Maje.sty' King 
tVeorge the Sccontl, Patron of this /Jaspitaf, by Mr. Sbakleton, |)ainter to his majesty. The Uiglit 
ilonourable the Karl of Dartmouth, one of the vice-presidents of the Ilospil.al, by Sir Joshua Itey- 
iiolds. Tailor TVhile, Ksq. treasurer of the Hospital, in crayons, by Mr. Coates. Mr. Phomas 
C'oram, and The March of the Guards to Finchley, by Mr. Hogarth ; Mr. Milne.r and Mr. Jacobsen, 
hy Mr. fludson; Dr. Mead, by Mr. Itamsay; Mr. Emerson, by Mr. Highmore; Francis Fatiyuier, 
Esq. lieutenant governor of Virginia, by Mr. M^iiton. A large sea-piece, by Mr. Brooking; and 
a line landscape, by Mr. Lambert. 
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importance in point of revenue; ajid in this the charity was more early in 
its .success. 'I'lie genei.il committee, in order to ensure a maintenance to a 
hlind boy of tlij! riu.spital, had, in 17.58, been iiuiuced to give, directions tor 
his being regularly instructed in music, at tlie c;xj)encAi of the charity: a simi¬ 
lar order was made in 1768, and again in 1771 ; and the seeds of benevolence 
in these, as in most instance.s, have bt:en returned with tenfold produce inti* 
tlie i>f*som of the charity. The attention of the governoi-s lo the management 
of the ehapel, and to the iiistruetion of the children in sacred iniLsie, has, I’roiu 
that lime, been attended with great cmolumiait to the charity. From the 
annual sum of 37/. 4.«. \d. the whole receipt IVom the ehapel in 1760, it had 
in 1776 increa.sed to ,340/. 1.5a'. 3rf. ; in 1786, to B81/. -If. 1//.; in 179.5, to 
1.594/. ].v. 3d.\ and the produce of the ehapel in 1806, was i81G/. ll,v. (ii/. 

A kitchen has been fitted up at the Foundling Hospital, ujx>n the plan, 
and rnider the direction, of Count T{um<i>rd. It has nt>w been in constant 
uiul ilaily use for thirteen years; and, ihc direciim xiitli regard to the qumniti/ 
of fuel huviiii^ been strieth/ adhered to, it has heev found iu aiixu er reri/ eom/jlelc///. 
The siivjng in coals to the charity ir.is been 25 chaldron^ a year. Two cooks 
Men* employed before, and in very warm sen’iee; there is now only one; and 
(the lii'st inslruetiitn pro[*erIy attended to) she tinds it an easy duty. The 
iron work requires iKcasionally some repair; but not so nmeli as the old kitchen 
did, or so much as would he requirt:d by any common kitchen, from whence 
two Imndretl ami fifty per.sons were to be supplied ,witlr their daily food. During 
warm weatlier, the flues retaiti the heat so well, that liall a peck of coals, 
with cinders, is as much as is now used for either the boiler or roaster. In 
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winter it amounts to about a peck of coals, of the inferior and smaller sort, 
that will not burn in common fires. 

Music had been a source of very coasiderable lienefit to the charity; and 
by tlie benevolence of Mr. Handel, ver}*^ large sums had been added to the 
funds of the corporation. In July 1774, Doctor Burney and Mr. Giaidini 
presentc'd to the general court a plan for establishing a j;ublic music-school 
at the Hospital; a j>lan which promised considerable, though no immediate, 
advantage to the charity; but the proposal was rejected*, as not warranted by 
the act of Parliament. 

To the plan of re-establishing the tinauces, and pcrijetuating the funds of 
the charity, by granting building leases objections had always been made, 
which, tor a series ot years, had prevented the improvement of the hos[>ilal 
estate. However, in May 1785, the governors being alarmed by the circum¬ 
stance of the exi>enc<*s of the Hospital having for some time exceeded the 
income, a committee of enquiry was appointed; and, in March 1785, after a 


* This may bt; a proprr sabject (br icconsiclcratiou. The scheme, as then uttered, teems to have 
been ehiefly exceptionable, bisraunc the projectors extended it too far. IJow fur, cannot now he pre¬ 
cisely slated, as the plan was returned to tlie projectors, and tio copy kept. A musical school 
within the Hospital, for the ctiildren incapable of any other mean.') of li velihmid, miirtif, under proper 
limitations, prove a benctit to the funds of the Hospital, and n .source of inestimnhle charity; hy 
giving comfort and independence to any of the hospital children wiurse sight may fait, and, in some 
cases, to children deprived of sight, the peculiarity of whose distress may eiditlc them to the pro- 
icetiun of the charity. 
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lapse of above ten years, the consideration of the improvement of their estate 
was resunjed. In March 1787, the gtaieral committee was empowered to receive 
pro{jOsals, I'or taking any part of the hospital laiid on building leases. 

In December 1787, it was resol\ed,. that such part of the estate as laid 
south ofi and adjoining to, tlie road leading from the gates of the Hospital to 
Gray’s Inn-lane, should be let on building lettses; and the general committee 
was desired to advertise the same, and to lay all pro[)osjds, which they slioiild 
receive relating thereto, heftirc the next court—^’fhis was cojilirincd in March 
1788; and the ground ol“ the Hospital was th<‘n ordered tf) he advertis’d 
genenilly, to be let oi< building leases, and the most speedy and effectual mea¬ 
sures to he diken for lotting the same. 

The building committee, with the aid of Mr. (’ockorell, prepared a gtnieral 
and very full report on the siihject; and (in case of the snece.ss of the mea¬ 
sure) slated the prohahU^ aecessioji f»f ground rents at tlie annual sum of at least 
4tXK)/. ^^*hat has been since let, arnoiiot.'^ li.v. if/, exeliisi\ e of.'Joi/. Fm. 

under a pepper-eorii rent, l)iit which will l)e r(;ceivahle in 1808 and 1}»0<). 

'J'he gradual restoration of the fmanees of tlie Hospital, and the late in¬ 
crease oj ljeTiefacti<ms and lega<’ies, have enabled the governors to rcpla'ee sitoek 
which ihev iiad been <.‘oinjtelled to sell for the muinlenatiee of the children; 
to set about tliat general and thorough repair of tlie Hospital, which it had 
haig wanted; to li(|uid.ite its outstanding debts; and, at the same time, gra¬ 
dually t.o increase the cstahlishmeut of its cljiildrt.'n, with a prosjiect ol' a fur¬ 
ther augmenlaliou. In Marcli 17(19 (in order to open the doors c<jiially and 
impariudiy to all proper objects), the general court directed, that public notice 
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l>» given, tlmt tUero are, at present, vacancies for several children, to be ad¬ 
mitted into the. Foundling Hospital;—that the ordinarv age of m-eption (exceirt 
ill very particular cases) is within twelve months from the birth;—^that, in 
order to the recejition of the child, the previous gooil character atid the pre¬ 
sent necessity of the mother, and the desertion of the father, must he crKiuired 
into; and also, whether the reee|>tion of the child, together vith the secrecy 
ohservi'd as to the misfortune ol' the mother, will he attended with the con- 
setpiencc of her being replaced in -a course of virtue, and in a way of obtain¬ 
ing an honest liviilihood that where these, eoricurreut circumstances can he 
ascertained on the testimony of eredihlt* persons, tiie uniortiinate motlier is 
reijncsted to a|»ply horsell, with her own petition; and to he assurc^d, that both 
recommendation and patronage will be unnecessarv and useless. It was at the 
same time notilied, that the general committee continued to sit lor examina¬ 
tion of (letitions for admission of ,clnklren, every VVednestlay morning, pre¬ 
cisely at ton o’clock. 

The rcriiption for children at the Foundling llospitul in London, is on the 
Katiiniav at noon preceding a public hai>tisin; tin circumstances of eaclgcase 
having heeii investigated ami ascertained iluring the preceding month, and 
proper nurses sent up by the iiisjxtctors in the e.ouulry li>r the children to he 
admitted. The age of admittance is, generally, within six weeks from the 
birth; and, unless in some very few ca.scs of jieculiar tiistress, is limited by 
the rules ol' the charity to twelve montlis. 

The children are publicly christened the next day, in the Foundling chajiel, 
during the Sunday livening service; and on Monday morning they are con- 
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veyed, under tne care ol* tlieir nurses, to their respective cottaf^es, in the. neigh¬ 
bourhood of the inspectors, about twenty or thirty miles from Lhiidon. ('are 
is taken that no nui*se shall have more than one wet-nurse chiid at a time ; and 
in case of the death of a child, the nurse, by the regulations ol’ the charity, 
is not to be entrusted with another child; unless, u|)on en<|uiry as to tlie 
attention she has [)aid it, the circumstances ap|)ear to be ven/ favounible to 
her. The nurse is allowed three shillings a week; and, it the child is living 
at the end of the first year, she is entitled to a reward of tea shillings. 
The mortality among the children at nurse is very small*, compared with 
that of infants in almost any other siluation of life. 

'J"hc principal objects of this chtuitahlc institution arc, 

1. To prevent the inurdtir or destruction of illegitimatt; infants at their birth, 
or soon lifter, by their own mothers; who are often' led to these unnatural 
crimes in the first agoniis of despair, from the dread of iiifamy und ruin. 

To give tliosc uiihajipy women who may have bt:en seduced and forsaken. 


• I(. npiK-ars, hy rcfm’iicc to ibt; Imoka of (lie thal (licre Las lu'cii, since the end of ihc 

year 1770, (he number of cliildren received inlo the HospitaJ, of hLohi 4iSg eliildreii died under 
(he age of l«e.l\T iiiondis, heiiig rather more, than the projwrtion of one in four. The present uia- 
nagemcnl and eare of the children is niori-successful; the average of (hose who have died under 
twelve nionth.s in the preceding ten years, lujing only one in .six ; and, for the last four or five years, 
even less than that proportion. The nandier of cliildren acknUted since the comuicnccmcnt of this 
institution is upirurd.'i of 18,800, to the present time. 
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an opportunity of retrieving their characters, by returning to habits of honest 
industry and a virtuous course ol* life; for want of which they are often ex- 
\>osed to contempt, within the circle of their acquaintance, and have frequently 
recourse to a state of prostitution, or dishonesty, in consequence* of being ex- 
clud(»d from every reputable connection and employment. 

3. To protect and educate a great nurnher of helpless infants, who other¬ 
wise, if not wilfully destroyed, might perish with hunger and disease; or 
become a burderj aiul nuisance to s<x*iety, from their decrepitude, their igno¬ 
rance, and tlicir crinuis, instead of being,- what they generally prove to he, 
useful subjects, good chrisuans, and faithful servants. W ithin the walls of the 
Fotjudliiig I lospital tliey grow up healthy, innocent, and strong; they are 
wholly excluded from the contagion of bad e.xample, and are not only in¬ 
structed during their chihlliood in the principles of revealed nrUgion, but are 
bred up to habits of useful industry. 

These three im))ortaiit objects have all been accomplished with the greatest 
success. 

Manmkii of Aj)AIIS.sio>. —Women w'bose infants are proi)er objects of the 
Foimdlirig Charity, and not abo\’e a year old, may apply on any W'Vdnesday, 
before ten o’cloi:k, to the secretary at the Hospital, with jx^titions, which may 
he prepared by themselves if they can write; if not, l>y a friend. No ])articular 
form is required, and no intertjst or reconimendalion i> nece.ssary to procure 
for them the benefit of the Ihxspital. The circumstances which every woman 
will be required to prove, by reference to credible persons, are, 

1. That the child is her own, and who is the father; both which circum¬ 
stances must, if required, he attested on.tiie oath of the mother herself. 
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3. What is become of the father of the infant, to tlie best of her knowledge. 

3. That her general character and conduct before her ofience, have been 
honest and reputable. 

4. That she is not able to provide for her child herselC without being 
reduced to extreme indigence, and without exposure of heir guilt. And, 

5. That by providing for her in&nt, and concealing her shame;, there is a 
prospect of hw returning to a virtuous course of life, and preserving her for¬ 
mer station in society. 

It may not be improper to add, that the committee are pmticularly atten¬ 
tive in their enquiries as to tlie conduct and character of tlie mother previous 
and .subsequent to her seduction. That the circumstance of her having re¬ 
mained only a short time in place, or having frequented the company of tiic 
idle and profligate when out of place, operate very mucli against her; and 
tliey are, with great propriety, extremely indignant at any references to person.s 
against whom a well founded suspicion can arise of having been partakers 
of the wage.s of prostitution. Indeed, references to persons who are inclined 
to siHjak well from motives of commiseration, rather than knowledge, or war- 
ranted good c^inion, injure the cause tliey are intended to su{>poit. 

On the other hand, cases that come recommended by previous length of 
serv ice, good and honest characters, coses of seduction by fellow servant|t or 
jiersons in a similar degree of life, uu^er solemn promises of marriage, followed 
by unprincipled desertion, and accompanied with that indescribable conflict 
of mind which a voung jierson necessarily undergoes, who, notwithstanding her 
loss of innocence, retains a virtuous heart—-who, plunged from the elevation of 
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dusacter, to the depth of shame and remorse, still feels tlie anxieties and 
roguish of maternal ajShctku^—who anticipates even the success of a petition 
which is to separate th^ child from her bosom, with a pang almost of anni* 
lidatitmosuch cases want eo patronage, no other recommendations to interest 
the gwvenfiors of this charkyi on the contrary, they frequentl}^ assist tuck mothers 
by an allowance from private funds equal to tlie redem^jtion'of her clothes if ^ 
pawned, or enatde her to purchase what she stands in need of. 

TBBATMEjrr OP INFANTS AFTER ADMISSION,' 

When any child is admitted into the Hospital, tlie mother receives a receipt, 
which entitles her to enquire after the child; and to claim it, if she, or her 
husband, is in a situation to maintain it. The time for receiving diildrcn into the 
Hospital, is generally the first Saturday in every month; and on the following 
day they arc publidy baptized during the evening service. The next morning 
they arc sent into the country, alxiut tiventy or thirt)' miles from London, to 
their niuiies, who are under the observance and controul of insiiectors, living in 
the neighbourhood, and appointed by the general committee. No wet-nurse is 
}iorraitted to have more than one child at a time: she rec^jives lier weekly 
allowance from die inspectors, and a gratuity besides, if the child under her 
care is living at the end of a twelvemonth. The children, while in the country', 
are frequenUy visited by persons sent, without notice, by the general committee; 
and when they are about four years old, they return to die Hospital. 

Education.— They are taught reading, writing, and accounts; they are also 
instructed in the church catechism, and learn to sing the Foundling Hymns 
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and Anthems, The girls, in additi(xi to are 'taught knitting and plain 
work. 

Employment.— The girls are chiefly employed in needle>work, whielji the 
Hospital takes in; in making their own clothe and all the linen, of the Hoep^i, 
and in such household work as is calculated to maka them good servimts. 

The boys occasionally work in the garden, ke^ the court^yard and cha|>el 
clean, and do such household work as may serve to inidw diem nsekilii «id give 
them habits of industry. ^ 

Apprenticeship. —^The boys are aj^rentieed at twelve car thirteen, and tlie 
girls at fourteen years of age. The former are generally placed with London 
sliopkeepers, to whom their being able to write and keep accounts, is of con¬ 
siderable importance. 

Some are taken as house servants, or employed in husbandry: others are 
articled to such trades as they are capable of learning, and some go to sea. 
The girls are in general apprenticed to persons in town or countiy^ as servants, 

RULES RELATING TO THE APPRENTICING OF CHILDREN, 

1. No Ijoy, or girl, is apprenticed to any person but a housekee|)er, of whose 
characUT and situation a strict enquiry is previously made. 

2. No girl is apprenticed to an unmarried man, nor to any married man, 
without tlie concurrence of the wife, 

3. In general, the girls are not apprenticed to any person who lets lodgings, 
and who docs not keep, at least, one established sen'ant in the house. 

4. The children ait; frequently visited during their apprenticcsliip, the girls 
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ht i|ial the boys by the schoolmaster. The house committee, which 

at half past nine o’clock, is ready to hear any complaint, 
to vedms any grievance between the apprentices and their respective mas- 
,l|gri or mistrewe^ and do not consider their duty as guardians fulfilled till the^ 
are twenl^-one yean of ai($<e. 

It aj^Mean from a report of the treasurer's, made in May 1798, tliat out o; 


children then serving their apprenticeships, 

Ihare were found to be d<^g well . 

In distant situations of whom there had been no ccunplaint. 2' 

Apprenticed to dieh own relations... 2^ 

Of douhtftUi ocmdiict requiring judicious management. 21 

Who bail't«|0Eied out iy, only. 1.' 


25i 

It appears abo by the report, that tlie proportion of good servants in place 
and of industrious apprentices in trade, among the children of the Foundling 
Ho^ital, is as great as from any other class of young persons; and thu 
there are many respectable persons in London, married and settled in business 
who have been educated and apprenticed by this charity. 

We cannot leave this subject without expressing the satisfaction we hav< 
felt in pursuing our enquiries into the details of this excellent institution, am 
we add wbh, sipoere pleasure our feeble testimony to the active end suocesafu 
bcnevolenoe with which its concerns are admimstcred. 
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IHE FEEE-MASONS’ HALL, 

GREAT S,UEEN-STREET. 

This plate represents the Hall of the Cotuge belonging to the 

Free-Masons of England. It is situated in Great Queen-street, and attached 
to the Free-Masons’ Tavern. It represents the company on tlie day of the 
annual dinner, when the female children who are supported by this societ}% 
move in procession through the. Hall. In pursuance of a resolution of the 
Grand l^odge, a committee v.as appointed, in the year 1773, for the purpose 
of procuring a proper situation to erect a, new Hall, suitable to the increased 
respectability of this society. The committee having succeeded in this ol>ject, 
during the year 1774, and the plan of the new Hall having been prepared 
and approved of, in the year 1775 a fund of 5000/. was raised by a tontine, 
towards erecting the same. 

On tlie 1st of May, 1775, Lord Fetre, accomiianietl by the officers of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons of England, laid the foundation-stone of the present 
building, with the following ceremonies :~The grand master, preceded by the 
grand stewards, pa.st and present grand officers, in their regalia, and an exad- 
lent band of martial music, came in procession to the ground, about twelve 
o’clock; when his lordship, attended hy his deputj^ wardens, secneNay, trea¬ 
surer, and architect, went down into the trench, arid laid the stone with usual 
forms. An anthem was then sung by Brother Du Bellamy, and an oration 
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pronounced by Brother James Bottomly. The company then returned in pro¬ 
cession in coaches to Leather-Sellers* Hall, where an elegant entertainment was' 
provided. In the montli of May 1776, upon Holy Thursday, the new Hall 
was dedicated with cmistdeiable solemnity, a great number of strangers being 
present, particularly ladies, who were treated with tlie utmost politeness and 
attention. The celebrated and at that time the popular Dr. Dodd preached 
the sermcm upon this occasion. 

The society of Free and Accepted Masons lays claim to considerable antiquity; 
the origin of their asiWMiiatton was probably nothing more than a aaeeting of 
persons in the same profowon, led by a similarity of pursuits and habits to 
associate together, for the common and usual purposes of society. The dis¬ 
tinctions of master, prentices, and feliouHraft, naturally occurred, witliout con¬ 
necting any thing more with the names than they obviously import; and, in 
the earlier periods, it is impossible t<» suppose a society so perfectly modelled, 
and the degrees of subordination so perfectly arranged, as some sticklers for 
tlic antiquity of Free-Masonry contend. 

With regard to the great secrets to which these societies pretend, they am 
supposed to relate either to some extraordinary knowledge in masonry or build¬ 
ing, to the particular objects of tlie institution itself, or the words, signs, or means 
by which Free-Masons distinguish each other from Utose who are not initiated. 
If we are of the elect, it must be obvious, that we ought not to divulge a secret 
which has been preserved with st> much fidelity from age to age; and if we are 
not of this society (a society* distinguished for character as well as number in 
every country of Eurojic, and consisting chiefly of princes and persons of the 
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greatest merit and consideratiiott), it must be equally cd>vious» that we cannot 
impart to our readers a knowledge that we do not possess. But iu either rase, 
are may be allowed to observe, that arebitecture appears to be the least likely 
of all the arts or pixriessions, to involve, either in its elements or history, 
any thing like m 3 r 6 tery. According to the Mosaic account, Cain built a city 
(about 3875 years ^belbre the Christian eera), and called it after his son Enoch 
•^-nsmCATE or coKSECRATE; that Jabal, the son of lAunech, was the iirst 
who erobted tents, or movable houses. It must be waxy clear, that architecture 
had made considerable progress when Noah constructed the ark, of strcngtli to 
resist the waters raging ovei Uie fiaicc of the whole earth.. Nineveh and other 
cities were built by Ashur. The city and tOM^r of Bahel, built by the sons of 
Noah, wlicn they were ordered to disperse, as they were built of brick and 
cemented with slime, is evidence of considerable improvement in this art, whe¬ 
ther we deny or admit with Herodotus and Strabo, that this was the Buh 3 lou 
described by them. It is certainly a fiiuciftil conceit, to attribute the rise of 
the Masonic Faculty, and their universal practic-e of conversing without sp-aking, 
and of knowing each crtlier by signs and tokens, to the clis|M?rsiou which took 
plac<^ about litty-three years after the tower of Babel w'as bt'guu. Wc know 
with more certainty, that the practice of masonry', and Uie knowledge of arclii- 
tecture, were carried to Egypt, where it flourisheU at least tAVO thousand years 
beftrib the Christian ajru. The cities of Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes, the 
colossal statue of Sphinx, and tliose huge pyramids, at the remains of v. bi< h 
mpdem travellers still gaze with wonder uiul astonishment, bear 5 .'mj>l< testi¬ 
mony of the skill of the Egyptians in architecture, although the^r know ledge 
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9eei&« to have been confined to a few of its most inmple ja^kiciplea and the j 
appear to have been altogether ignorant of the use of the arch. Indeed, those 
arKMnnous blocks of granite which coisposed the walls of their temples, baffle 
the (Ktwers even of modem mechanism, although employed witli the utmost 
skill, and with all the asdstanoe af&nded by modem improremeatB. 

In India too we liave the remaim architecture (of a diiferent nature), 
which rival even the [towers and skill of the Egyptians: indeed, the kimwledge 
and [tractice of this art in India, i^ by some learned men, supposed to have 
been anterior to its cultivation in Egypt., 

The walls of Nineveh and Babylon, built by the Assyrians, are red^oned 
among the seven wondeis of the world; and as the bricks with which they 
were built, were cemented with bitumen and straw or reeds, it is presumed 
they were at this period ignorant ot the art of (xmvertkig stones into lime. 

The fiimous temple of Dagon at Grona, suppmted by only two slender columns, 
not too large for the grasp of Sampson, affords no slight proof of the excel¬ 
lence of the Phoenicians, and their progress in the art of building. This city 
was aflemards repaired by Hiram, king of Tyre, and joined to the temple of 
Jupiter, that stood njion an island ; he likewise beautified the city by two noble 
temples, one dedicated to Hercules, the other to Astarte. 

At this [Kiriod the artists of Tyre and Sidon were of great celebrity; and 
the Jews, from their vicinity and intercourse, had tlie opjiortunity of lealning 
diose arts which were so highly cultivated by their neighbours. 

Upon the accession of Solomon to the throne of David, he lost no time in 
carrying into execution tlie design of his father, to build a magnificent house 
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for the ark of Okxi; and to Hiram, his friend and ally, for assistance. 

In addition to odier aids, Htram sent him a man of his own name, a Tyrian, 
of Israeiitish descent, who was called Hiram Abbif ; a name that is seldom 
mentioned by Masons without the high^ respect and enthudasm. 

To carry on this stupendous work with greater ease and speed, Solomon 
caused all the craftsmen to be numbered, as well natives as foreigners, and 
classed as follows; 


1. HaROOIM—P rinces and rulers.. 300 

2. Mrnatzchim —Overseers and comforters cX the people in working . 3300 

3. Ghibum —Stone-squarers, polishers, and sculptors;—and IsH- 

CHOTZEB— men of hewing ;-~-nnd Benai— setters, layers, or builders 80000 

4. Tlie levy out of Israel appointed to work in Lebanon one month 

in three, 10,000 eveiy^ month, under the direction of Adoniram .10000 
Besides the IsH Sabbaj., or men of bnrthen, the remains of the 


Canaanites, amounting to 


70000 


183600 

From Egypt, architecture trawUetl into Greece, where the arts, fostered 
by a genial climate and an ingenious people, soon began to flourish, and 
at kugtl. arrived at a matunty and nerfectioii which have rarely been equalled, 
and never cxceUed, by succeeding nations. In the arts of design the Gre¬ 
cians had no rivals; and for a period of at least three centuries (from the 
time of Solon to the death of Alexander), they maintained a superiority of 
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ejxeikinice bo grest, that tfae most perfect models of aculptuce which exist at 
this time, are the productba artists who flouri^ed daring drat period. 

The arch appears to have been the invention of the Greeks; and we are 
certainly indebted to tliem for the Doric, looic, and C-orintluan orders. 

In Greece, no dav'C was |.i«rmiUed by law to learn the seven scienccb of 
the freeb$tii, viz. 1. Grammar— 'k. Rhetoric—3. Logic—4. Arithmetic-'j. (Jeo- 
metry—G. Music— 1. Astronomy. 

Now as Geometry is the foundation of Masonry, it has been ingeniously 
tended by the advocates for the antiquity of Masonic Societies, that f ree-Masons, 
even in Greece, wore distinguished by that appeUation, as well us by tluiir 
lodges ; and that these learned people (prcqicrly considering that the rules of 
the beautiful proportions in architecture, were taken from the pro}uirtiwis of 
the human body), wisely deterriiined, that their tine juimten and siatnaria sboiild 
be considered'as architects; and they were accordingly acceptvd as hrtuhas. It 
is Irom this period, theri'fori-, they dntc the strict union between the Fret and 
Accepted Masons, which luis since sui)sisted in nil regular lodges. 

The Sicilians, descoiKled from the Greeks, iuherib:d from them a knoivledge 
of^ architecture, and followed tlieir instmetions. Tlie name of Archimedes, 
who defended Syracuse against the Romans, is held by Masons in little less 
respect than that of Euclid. From Sicily we pass to Italy, where the Tuscans 
had many monuments of taste in architecture: they had learned from the 
Grfeeks llie three orders; to these they added their own, or tlie Tuscan order, 
which it does not appetw the Greeks had ever been acqumnted with. Tuiv 
rennsi the last king of the Tuscans, beqaeitthed his kingdom to the Romans, 
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who employed their more skillul neighbours in building the Cajihol, and like¬ 
wise the Cio/tca Alai'ir'ff, tu>' remains of which :ire highly curious and extra- 
ordinar)’. The Tuscans arc said to have been the inventors of the method of' 
imiiding witli .small stones and mortar.—It does not a|)peav that the Romans 
made any great jirogre.^s in liiiilding, or in the style of their architeeture, till 
aho.'t the year of Rook when Scipio Asiaticus deprived the king of Syriij 
ol id! ins dominions \vt>st of tiioimt I’aurns. 

It was at tills {jeit i'l •ln: Romans ifceamit ucijiiauited with tlx* beauties of 
(irecian arclntectorc, aiai bela id witli iisioriishment and pleasure the produc¬ 
tions ol taste, grandenr, unrl .siinplieitv. ihil a tiie Romans seem to have 
voisH.'d li\e or si\ eenturies m a jK rjX'tual sue( t.:;sion <tt wars, tliey afier\vard.s 
eultivated arehitecinre with a zeal and atliiehment, that promis(*d, and indeed 
olitiiined, a Ingh degree of exeellence. In tlu: number, vtiriety, and magnitieeuoe 
ol' their jtuldie tind priviite iMiildings:, tliev saceesslully e.ornpcte with their 
tireeian masters ; hut in tlie most notnishiiig periotls >i' Roman greatness, from 
the days of August ns io the rtagn of t ionsLantnie, we .shall in vain look l<>r 
the sim|)!ieitv of design, and pniily of taste, Mhn’li Ji.jve leiidered the (Irecian 
areiuteotnre an olijeea of ectutnoaii adnnratiou '’vJtb sneto eding ages. 'FoThe, 
three <irders which thev d<;rived (fom (Ireece, and tlie 'I'usrxm, which they 
learned from their neighlKiurs, the Romans addtal tlie (jmipositc, or Roman 

order _I’hc Egyptians, in their vast structures, considered vastness of design, 

and inunensitv of parts, more tlian ornament or utility; and even the (.irecians, 
with all their taste and elegivnee, seem ncicr to have forgotten, tliat they 
wei'C building for posteritv. It is to thr; circumstance ol tlieir employing large 
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and weighty stones in the construction of tlieir buildings, jointed with the greatest 
accuracy, and iitted together witliout cement, that the remains of them are 
at tills day in a state of' so much {lerfection. But previous to tJie extinction 
of the Roman empire, purity of taste iu all the arts of design had rapidly 
declined, and the imposing magnificence of a grand exterior had long been 
jKa;rificed to costly ornaments and interior decoration. 

The northern nations of Europe, the Goths, Vandals, &e. had be(;ome nu¬ 
merous and powerful, as the Roman power ileclined ; and at length bursting 
forth like a torrent, invaded and over-ran the fairest jirovinces of the empire, 
and at last Italy itself; destroying the finest monuments of arts and architecture, 
and involving the whole <;mpire of the West in the nuwt gross and iirofound 
ignorance. The Mahometan&, at no distant period, completed tlie destruction of 
the Eastern empire. 

The Goths soon became converts to Christianity, and haying no principles 
or rules of architecture, either converted the Roman basilicas into churches, 
or formed new ones after the models of such as had been erected in the latter 
ages of the- Roman empire. Very little alteration therefore took place during 
their government; and it requires but little to satisfy the learned and judicious, 
that the terra Gothic is very improperly applied to a style of building, which 
originated at a pericKl long subsequent to the existence of the Goths as a nation. 
The fact really is, that the style of building which prevailed in Italy during their 
power, was the debased Ronian. The restorers of the Grecian style in Italy, 
and the followers of Palladio and Inigo Jones, with a view to degrade the 

•y. 

heautiful edifices which were erected between the early part of tlie twelfth. 
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and the end of the fifteenth century, stigmatized them all with the epiiet 
of Gothic —^The firet certain accounts we have of Britain, is from Cajsar's Com¬ 
mentaries. He landed in tlii.s island about fifty years before the birth of Christ. 
We hear little more of the Romans till tlie year 77, when Julius Agrioola con¬ 
quered as far as the isthmus between the friths of Clyde and Forth, which 
he fortified wnth a wall of earth against the Piets. A succession of emperors 
and their lieutenants visited the island, of whom little is necessary to be said, 
so far as the history of Masonry is concerned, till the time of CttrOHsiuSf who 
was employed by the joint Emperors Dioclesian and Maximilian against tht* 
Saxon pirates. About this ptiriod, A. I). 287, Albanus is said to have fbrnu^d 
the first grand lodge in Great Britain*. 

The Romans continued to interfere in the affairs of Britain during aperiotV 
of about 486 years, if we reckon from the landing of Caesar to the de¬ 
parture of the last legion under Gallio, A. D. 430. The northern nations bimring 
that the Romans were never to return, invaded the south, and ravaged it the 
more easily, as southern nations wrre dividetl iindt^r several kings, until 
they w'crc united under Vortigern, who, with the consent of his nobles, invited 
the Saxons ol’ Lower Germany to assist them; w hich they did, sending more 
than 2(.KK) troops under IVince Hengist; and having succeeded in driving .the 
Scots and Piets beyond the Humber, determined to settle themselves in th<r 


• The oW Coiurtilnliou# afErai, wid the old En^flwh Masoiu as firmly believe it, that (^araMsius 
employed St. Alban to “ environ the, city of Verolain with n stone wall, and to build him a tine 
“ palace; for which that British king made St. Alban the steward of his household, and chief ruler 


“ of the realm.” 
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country of their new alljt ,hfU:£le^ the natives, they 

accoinplislieU, and Ibuuded tlie Heptarchy. 

Hie ftrsfc Saxon ciiurdies were buih about the latter end of ttic fifth, and 

'V 

l>e^i]fiing of the sixtli century ; among the principal were, the catliedrals of Can¬ 
terbury and Rochester, St. Paul’s London, and St Peter's Westminster. They 
appear to have been constructed after models of Roman temples; the style itself 
was called Rovuint and the term Gothic, ;is already ol>8ervcd, wBs not known till 
many centuries afterwards. 7^e principal entrance w'as at the west end, into tlte 
ijavc; on eatA side w’as an aisle; at the citlter extremity of the nave was a 
cross, extending north and south; towards the east was situated the choir: 
over the center of the cross was usually a tower, and another was generally 
erected to c«atain tlic l>ells. This style is easily recoguixed by its semicircular 
arches and massy pillars, which were either jK»lygonal, squate, or circular, and 
by the three tiers or stories, which di%ndcd tlw; side aisles. Mr. Britton, in 


his Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, has classed tl»e several styles in 
the following order:—1. Anglo-Saxon—2. Anglo-Norman-^. Englisit—-4. De¬ 


corated English— 5. Highly decorated florid English*. 


* ]. A.-S. This will embrace all buildings that were erected between the times of the conTCision of 
ilic Saxons and the N'urman conquest. 

S. A.-N. by which is meant that style which prevailed from 106G In 11S9, including the reigns of 
William I. and II. Henry I."8tcjdten, and Henry II. During this period the arch, from being cir- 

f 

cular, was slightly pointed, and the heavy pillars were formed into inlastered diuterii, which gra¬ 
dually usmumd a more elegant and ornamental appearance. 

3. EttgUshf from 1189 to lS72, iiiclnding the reigns of Richard 1. John, and Henry HI. At this 
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From the beginning of Henry VIIL our intercourse -withi the begat 

a mixed and debased gpecie.s of architecture, which continued to diahgum 
the buildings erected during this and tire succeeding reigns of Edward VI. 
Mary I. and Elizabeth: the latter hearing that Free-Masons certain 
secrets whicJi could not be revealed to her, and being jealous of all secret assem¬ 
blies, she sent an armed ibrce to break up tlieir annual grand lodge at York, 
on Bt- John’s day, 27th DccemtrcTj 1561. 

But the ancient architecture was soon after restored in this country by 
Inigo Jtmes, who was born A. D. 1572. His principal w-orks are the Banqueting- 
room Whitehall, Greerwich, Covent-Garden, Bloomsbury-House (late the Duke 
ol‘ Btidford’s), Gunnesbury-House, Wilton-House, &c. 


time pointed end circuleT arclirs were frequently mined in (be same bniUling, till the tasti; fi>r pointed 
arches bpcoiniujr mote general, uniformity, projmrtt*,.,, and elegance l>egan to prevail; a higher 
degree of decoration was inlroductnl, and Uie buttresses formed in stages, diminwhing towards the 
top, and ornniiiented with pinnacle'. 

4, 3J- E. from 1272 to I4W, including tlic reigns of Etiward /. H. and III. Richard 11. 
Henry IV. V. tuid VI. During this pericKi the east and west windows were considerably enlarged, 
and carried np almost the wliulc height of (be vaulting aud nearly the breadth of the nave, and were 
liighly ornamented with paintml gla.^.'i. The pillars became more tall and slender, tbe columns which 
formed the cluster were of dilFcrciil «lEanioters, aud the capitals more complicated. The vaulting 
was richly studded with knots of foliage. The canopies were purfled, aud terminaterl with a rich 
knot of flowers. The flyuig buttresses were formed on segments of circles, uniting at the same time 
llghtncbB and strength. 

fi. jBT. d.f. E. from 1461 to 1506, including the reigns of Edward IV. V. Richard III. and 
Hcniy VU. 



•kittnr*f\r*r%^Tiir nr t nvnr 

To Inigo Jones succeeded Sir Christopher Wren, who was princi{)al architec 
ior rebuilding the city of Londtm, and the parochial churches enacted bj 
Parliament to be built in lieu of those destroyed at Ute great fire. But th< 
work that will perpetuate his name as an architect, is St. Paul’s Cathedral 
a work inferior only in size to St. Peter’s at Rome. “This noble structure 
“ began in the year l(i75, was tiiiished A. D. 1710, by one architect, am 

under one Bishop of London (Dr. Henry Compton): svhereas St. Peter’i 
“ was 145 years in building, carried on by twelve architects, successively as 
“ sisted by the policy and interest the Papal See, the ready acquisition ol 
“ marble, and attended by tlie best artists of the world in sculpture, statuary, 
" painting, and mosaic w'ork, during the reign of nineteen pqpes." 

In following the progress of architecture from the rude designs of the first 
cottage, through the several a^ras of the ma.ssy Egyptian, Uie splendid Jewish, 
the elegant Grecian, tlie more varied Roman, the heavy Saxon, the debase^] 
Italian, the ornamented English, the revival of the ancient styles, up to tin 
present age of motley buildings, wc have in fact traced the progress of Masonic 
Societies, which have fluctuated bettveen the extremes of princely patronage 
and political persecution, as the caprice, ignorance, or suspicions of those whe 
possessed the |X)wer, led them cither to encourage or depreciate establishments 
of this nature. Wicked and designing men there are in all numerous so^eties; 
but, notwithstanding the reflections which have been thrown out upon Free- 
Masons, and the object of their institutions (as supposed to lie connected with 
the prefects of certain Illuminati), so far as we are able to judge of hhman 
societies by the common means of human obser\’ation, the Free-Masons appear 
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father to merit the encouragement and protection of all good governments, 
than to be branded as objects of suspicion. We shall add, for the entertain¬ 
ment, and possibly for the information, of some of our rcailers, ccrtaync qucs- 
tyms, wylh awnsweres to the same, concernynge the mystery of Mafotin/c; wrytame 
hy the hande of Kyuge Ilenryc the Sixthc of the name, and faithfullyc copyed by 
me John Leylande, antiquarius, hy the cammaundc of his Higknetsc. They be as 
folhwethe : 

Quest, What mote yit be ? 

Ansix. Ytt beeth tlie skylle of nature, the understoodynge of the myghte that 
ys hereymic, and its sondrye sonderlychc, the skylle of rectenyngs, of 

. Avaightes, and metynges, and tlie treu maoett! ol’ faconnynge all thynges for 
inannes use, hcadlye, dwellyngt's, and buyldjT^s of alle kinds, and idle odher 
thynges tluit make gudde to muniie. 

Quest. Wh«'re dyd ytt begynue ? 

Ytt dyd iKjgjime vith the fyrste menne yn the Kstc, which were 
ixilorc the ffvrste ntanne of the Westc, and cf)in v nge westlye, 3 ’tt liathc brought 
henvyth idle comft>rtes to the teyhle and condbrtleitfc. 

Quest. Who dyd brj nge ytt Avestlye? 

AnsiPt The Venetians, Avho being grate uierchanndes corned ftyrst fliromme 
the Este ynn Venetia, ffor tU»’ eonunodytye ot inandiandysynge belt he E.ste and 
"Weste, by tlie Rfnlde and Myddteyonde Set's. 

Quoit. IloAA’C comedo ytt yn Engehmder 

Anstc. Peter G«>Aver, a Grecian, journeyedde ffor Limnynge yn Egyptc, and 
Vii Syria, and yn CA'cryolie load ichereas the Venetians hadde plauiitcdde Ma- 
yonrA’c, ami tvynnagc entniunces yn al lodges ol Maconnes, be Iwned mnchf% 
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ictti reboiBWddto, anti uvmed yn Greda Magna wacksyngc, and hecommynge n 
myglttye w^teaertt ‘and gratelyche renourned, and htr he framed a grate lodge 
at Qroton, and maked muaye Mat^onnea, acaae witereoffe dyd joumcje in 
Ffainee, and makrd manye Mat^oones, where&omme, yn prooesse of tyme. 
the arte passed yn Eugelonda. 

Quest. Dothe Ma^onnes descouer there arts unto odbers? 
jiusw. Peter Gower, when he joume^^cidde to lemnc, was %n)te made, and 
anoonetedieddc; evenne soe shulde alt odhers beyn recAti, Natlieless^ Ma90unvs 
hga Ot ih aftnryr yn everyrdie tyme from tyme to tyme ootnmunicatedde to man- 
kyode sDolie of Aet aecretces as geaerallyohe myghte be usufalle; they liaueth 
keped htifikt soohe uiMh as shulde be hannfulie yif they commed yn euylle 
hauiKies, oder soohe as ne mygbt be hulj^nge wytltouten the techynges to be 
joyaedde horwytbe in die lodge; oder sodte as do byndc the Frercs more 
atrpngelycho U^thor, bey the proifyte and coromodytyc oomyoge to the Cor^frent 
berfifrtnme. 

Quest. Whatte arts haueth the Mayonnos tochedde mankyndc? 

I 

AiMU, Xlte ^S AGRlC(;i.Tl7aA, ABClUTECTUaa, ASmONOMlA, OCOMimilA, 
HUMgSES, MUSICA, POrAlE, KYMISTaVE, OUVBRMlIEItTE, and a£L70Y<U«)iE. 

Outuet. Howe oommeth Maoonnes nrpre tgadiers than odber roenne^ 

Aime. Ttie hemseif’e bauetlt allein in arte of fyndyngc neue aites, whyche 
art the ffyrste Mavomtes rectiaued from Godde; by the whyche they fyudethe 
#hat artes Vm /tktetht, and the trou way of teehynge the same. Whatt odher 
aMBtmft 'detdfae ffynde ys unefyehe by ehaunoe^ and berefoee but lytle I tro. 
fiicMf. Vlfk/m dodie dm Maipnaaes otgioele and hyde? 

^Amm, *t%mf ooMnlcthe (itn ait new acts* and thatt yt for here 
















of thi^ club are permitted by courtesy to belong to tlie diubsut Be^b, stad v^hc 
to Miles’s, and other respectidsle clubs, without being ballotted fOr. The sub¬ 
scription is 11 guineas fm annum. The game of Jmxard is seldom or ever playeti^ 
and there is ho billiard^^bfe^ ' The taesent fashi<ma games qmizef %ist. 
piquet, and nutccm^ 

This cluh Iras continued at Brookes’s for years, and is hlo^e 

properly an association of neddemen and gentlemen, connected by politico, 
than gaming: it is not to he denied, that a few ytws since this destructive 
pro[)en.sity was carried beyond all the purposes of anmsemeTit or pleiasure. and 
that some of otir great popular characters have been amised of indulging a 
jucwt inordinate jMiflsion lor it; but the taste for play seeins, in a considerable 
degree, to have abated, although some men, of sanguine tempers and uoks,-: 
dispositions, still continue partial to this auiuseinent. During the time tlii-. 
clul) met at Almack’s, a regular book was kept of the Wagers laid by the, dif¬ 
ferent inerabers, as well as of the snnis Won or lost abplay, which were carried 
to the accounts of the respective parties with all the forms of mercantHe prc'^ 
cision. We are old enougb to rotnemI>er the circunislancf» Wliicb gave rise to 
some of thest:: w'agers ; w'hieli, as they shew the opini(>ns entertained by pc‘r,sons 
who shone so conspicuously in {wlitics, tgxar liuvi^ to w'hich 

they allude, may be considered at lesist as interesting as mme of tite Aua w ith 
which the public have been eriterlaincd : We sliall few*. 

Afarc/i It, 1774, Jinkre^’s. Ix)rd ClennoiYt has given Mr. OFUwliwd ten 
guineas upm the cotidition of recei^ng 5^/- from him wbcncver Mr. Charley 
Fox shall be worth 100,000/. clear of debts. 
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“ Ijord Nortliington bets Mr. C. Fox, June 4, 1774, that he (Mr. C, F.) 

(f . ’ 

is not called to the bar before this day four years. 

" March 11 , 1775. Lord Bidingbroke gives a guinea to Mr. Chailes Fox, 
and is to receive a thousand from him whenever the debt of this country 
anaouiits to 171 millions. Mr. Fox is not to pay the 1000/. till he is one of 
his Majesty’s cabinet 

" April 7, 1792. Mr. i^eiidan bets Lord Lauderdale and Lord Thanet, 
twenty^five guineas each, that. Parliament will not consent to any more lot¬ 
teries after the present one voted to be drawn in February next.” 

Perhaps no invention has been pro^tuted from its original purpose more 
than card-laying. 

Cards were at firat for benefit# desijnr’il; 

Sent to nmuae, and not endave tbc mind: 

But from sucb wise end Uiey mail soon d^^rl. 

From this principle of tike human heart. 

Which not in pleasure's self can pleasure find, 

Unless it comes with agitation join'd; 

Which, basking warm in Fortune’s sunshine clear 
Sighs for the shifling clouds of hope and fear; 
itnd til’d with looking on the listless deep, 

When lull’d by summer gales to silver deep, 

W’ottki rather &r the tempest’s fury brave, 

When danger rides on cv’ry foaming wave. 

The honour of tlieir first diaOovery Ts contended for by two nations, the French 
and i^aaish. From the materials of which cards have always been made. * 
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they are supposed to liave been invented subsequent to the days of Gharle 
magne. In the three Ess«ys on the “ Antioujty of Card-playing,” (Archxulogk 
col. VJH.) the pretensions of tlie Spaniards to thk discovery seem to be sup 
ported. Others, on the contraiy, attribute it to Jaquemin Grigonneur, aErenci 
painter, who is said to have made them with a. view to divert die melanchol; 
which Cliarles the Sixth of France had fallen into^ about the j-car 139C 
Those who support this sup^iosidon,. contend tlmt tliey were not in use betor 
that jieriod; 

1. Because no cards are to be seen, in any painting, sculpture, tapestry, &<' 
more ancient; but are represented in many works of ingenuity since that agt 

2. No prohibitions relative to cards are mendoned in the king’s edicb 
although but a few years previous, a most severe one was publidied agaim 
all s{x>rts and pastimes (by name), in order that thl; people might excrcis 
tlwjmselves in shooting witli bows and arrows, and be in a condition to oppos 
the English. 

3. in all tbe ecclesiastical canons prior to the said time, there occurs n 
mention of cards; although twenty years after tlmt dote, card-playing wa 
interdicted the clergy by a Gaftican synod. 

4. B(*cause about this time is found, in the account-book of tbe king’ 
cofferer, the following charges; 

“ Paid for a pack of painted leaves, boii^it for the king’s amusement, 5 liv 

“ paid fifty-six shillings of Paris to Jaquemin Grigonneur, tiie pmnter; fb 
three pacLs of cards, gilded witli gold, and painted with divers colours an< 
divers devices, to be carried to the king for his amusement.” 
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In the synodical canons before alluded to, they arc called ** pagdltt pictar 
little painted leaves. • 

5. Bccaus (5 about thirty veal's after' this, came out a severe edict against 
canls in France; and another by Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, only permitting 
this pastime to the ladies pro sjwiuUs" for pins and needles. 

By' the four suits were intended to be re|>resented the four estates. 

By the ceturs (hearts) are meant the gens dc cemri choice men and ecclesiastics; 
and the Spaniards have copast or ckalkest instead of hearts. 

By the ends or points of lances are represented the nobility, or first military' 
men; the Spaniards have espadas (swords), in lieu of pikedieads, and our igno¬ 
rance of the meaning of die figure induced us to call them sjiades. 

By the diamonds are designed the class of citizens, merdmuts, and trades- 
men, carranix (square stf>nes, tiles, or the like); th»' Spaniards have a ct>in, 
dinaos, wliich auswers to it; and the Dutch call the Fi'cnch word carreaux, 
sticnmi, stoiie.s, arnl diamonds, from tlie furni. 

Tn'sic, the trefoil leaf, or elovcr-grass (»',omJj)tly calleil clubs), alludes to the 
liusbarKlmcn and {leasauts. How this suit cmmuc to be called clubs, I cannot 
ex}>lalu, unless Iwrrowii.g tlu* guuH.^ from the Sj^aniards, who have bastos (staves 
or clubs), instead of the treliiil, we give the .Spaniwli signification to the French 
figure. " 

The four kings are David, xilexafidcr, Casar, and Charles, representing the four 
celebrated monarchies of the Jews, Grwks, Homans, and the Franks under 
Charlemagne. 

By the queens are intended Arginc (which w<>rd is an anagram of regina). 
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Esther, Judith, and Pallas, names wliicli the. Fn^iich still retain on their can!.-, 
and are typical of birth, pichj, fortitude, and wisdom. 

B\- the knaves are designed the servants to tlte knights; for knave originally 
meant sen’ant, and in an old translation of the Bible, St. I*aul is called the inave 
of Christ; /or jMtges and valets, now indiscriminately usf;d by various persons 
wem formerly only allowetl to persons of quality (cscukrs), sliitdd or armour- 
hearers. Others again have fancied, that tl»e knights thenr elves were designed 
by tlic knaves; becanw^ Hngier and Lahire, two names on the French cards, wero 
famou.s knights at the time curds were supposed to have been invented. 

The ruinous vice of gaming, so destructiA e in all places, and so difiicuh, if not; 
inq)o.ssible, to be entirely restniined in any, has engaged the attention of legis¬ 
lators in all the countries of EurojK?. In France, Germany, and every part of the 
Continent, the attempt has been made, and made in vain. This verj' circiim- 
.stam;e, perhaps, excited in a higiier degree the indignation of tin' Enqxvror# 
.Tosei»h (who would not atlmitany didicultv to stand in the way of his refimning 
plans); he thereliire prohibited all gj^mes of chance whatever, under tJie severest 
peiisthies; and, in die year iTBt'. this law was .so rigidly enforced, that elevi^n 
fidicin-s of grenadier.s were in a single instance, not only deprived of their’com¬ 
missions, hut tlegraiied to the humiliating condition of serving in the i-anks as 
coi'iinoH soldiers; a punishment, which had till tlicn been considered as pe¬ 
culiar to ti:e Eussian sen ic*. lii the year 17BB, the Prinee Bishoj) of I.iegc 
issued a proi lamution against gauiiiuf in any j^iart of liis dominions, but par- 
ticidarh at Spa, under the penally of i!t)0 gold ilorins for the first ofl'ence, and 
two years iinprisoiuncnt lor tlu.- .second. 

Voi,. II. 


o 
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By the i:2th George II. the games of faro, hazetrdt &c. are declared to be 
lotteries, su^^eetit^' liie persons trho keep them to a j^&al^ of two hundred 
pbondv and thdsg s^o jplay^ to' fifty j>oundB. Ohe Wither oEdy is nedessary 
to prove the ofience liefore a justice of the peace, who fiurfeUa ten pbonds if 
he neglects ten do his'duty. By the 8th George 1.' file Iceeper of a fim>4able 
may be prosecute^ for a lottery, trhere the penailty is kundhd jxtdnds, 
^ the statute 16th Oharles If. c. 7. if anypexSoh, by 'playiag or betting, lose 
more than one himdrcd pounds at one time,' he i^iidl not be compilable to pay, 
end the winner ritall forfeit treWb the amount. Ihe statute 6th Anne, c. 14. 
makes all bonds and other Securities given for money won at play, or money 
lent at die rime to play withal, utterly void ; lUMi mortgages, dr a like consider¬ 
ation, to be aud enure to the heir of the mortgi^r: and if any person lose more 
than ten pounds at play, he may sue the whmer, arwl recovmr it hack ; and If 
fee does not, any other person ihay sue the wntner for treble the stun so lost, 
and the winner shaii atso be dumed m/awiaa.v, and suiflfer such corporal punish¬ 
ment as in case of wilful peijury. By llie statute'18th George IL c, 64. tliis sta¬ 
tute is farther enforced, and its deficiencies supplied; and if any person be con¬ 
victed; upon informaridn dr indictment, of winmag or losing ten or twenty pounds 
w'ithin twenty-four hours, he sludl forfeit five rimes the srith. Such has been the 
anxiety of the legislature to suppress faro-tahlm,'aiid dther games of chance, 
that the several peiUilries have%>een inflicted, founded on the fullest conviction 
of the pernicious conseqUenees of ruch practices: "and yet,” says Mr. Colquhoun 
(in his treatise on tlie'Pd/icrqf/ir# Jtfrdw/wfly), "houses areopened, under the sanc¬ 
tion of high-sQUDdlng names, where an iodiscrimkwte mixture of idl ranks are 
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, to foundi fh)tn the fuiished sharper, to the raw inexperienced youth; and 
where all those evils exist in full force, which it was tlie object of the legislature 
to remwe.” 

When a sjjecies of gambling, ruinous to the morals and to the fortunes of the 
younger part of tlie community, who move in the middle and higher ranks of life, 
is suffered to be carried on ip direct opposition to a positive statute, surely 
blame must be attached somewhere. When such abominable practices are en¬ 
couraged and sanctioned by high-sounding names, when sharpers and black-legf 
find an easy introduction into the bouses of persons of Ikshion, who assemble in 
multitudes together for the purpose of playing at the odious and detestable games 
of hazard, which the legislature has stigmatized with such marks of reprobation, 
it is time fpr die civil magistrate to step forward, and to feel,, that in doing tliat 
duty w'hich the laws of his country impose on him, he is perhaps saving hundre(hi 
of families from i^n opd destruction, and preserving to the infants of thoughtless 
and deluded parents that property which is tlieir birtluright. 

Tacitus lias observed (</<? Germ. c. 24.) that, by a wonderful diversity of 
nat ure, the (ienuans are by turns tiie most indolent and the most restless of man¬ 
kind ; they delight in ^ith, they detest tranquillity: the languid soul, oppressed 
with its ow n weight, anxiously required some new and powerful sensation, and 
w ar and gaming were die gratifications most suited to tliis temper of mind. In 
the dull intervals of peace, they were sjja giode rately addicted to deep gaming 
and excessive drinking; both of vyhiclt, by different means, alike relieved them 
from the |)ain arising from want of employment: they gloried in passing whole 
days and niffhts ih tiiis tumult of the passions, and the bhxid of friends and rela- 

o2 
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tioBS ofiei) a^mbhes. was tire, 

among these bafhaii^, depraved obftlpskii^^ as Tsi^t^as'^ H /«« 

tn prtu,'d pert^^idt ipsi ^Utra that the detgJierBte ga!metti^r<'wbOi»::^(a;d 

his perscAi and jibekly the of the die, ;|Mtiently subo^tte^ to\4faBf' de< 

cisiem of fortohie^ •add Mfrered hicas^.to be bound hand and foot, ande^'klto 
remote and cruel slavery^ by his weaker and more lucky eyttagonist. •" 

We shall couclude this article by an account of a determination (Miehaelin^s 
term 1760), in a cause which had been long depending between the executors of 
Sir John Bland and a French gentleman. - The case was nearly thus; Sir J. B. 
had lost at play about 350L and borrowed 300/. more for the same purpose of 


gaming; afterw'ards, for the whole sum he drew a bill of exchange ppon him¬ 
self payable in Lctfidon. According to the laws of England, the security for tlie 
whole became A-oid; but the laws of France make a dtstinetkaii between a debt 
incurred at play, and moaej’^ lent for the purpose of giu^g, :<i^ being re¬ 
coverable as if lent for any other purpose: lienee the aud 

gave occasion to very ingenious arguments. It seetoed riaasbcMi^, on paa:^^h^ 
to pay, a regard to the law of France in a matter transdc^ibd at..PaH£U and. bn 
the other hand, it was urged, dial the lender of die u^oney acp^l^i^the pay-* 
ment in London, 'and therefore became subject to the law Of It was 

at length, however, judiciously determined to set whole ttpS'iipi vdtn 

a|^ tbe same time, -to establish the art for the 30!^, ^ vaiuh u 
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QUILDHALL. 

The Oaildhatl of this vast city stands at tile ^ad of a $kteet 
from Cheapside. Bsfurer the year 14) h ‘die oourt4wU, or buty, os it was CnJSvU;! 
was iyeld at Aldermansbury, so* denominated from tiieir meeting there. Stow 
remcmlK'rcd its ruiii<^ and says^ that, in his days, it was used as Oiirpentets'-' 
Hall. It wa.s succeeded by a new one, began in 1411, and finished in tweMy 
years, by '^'cduntaTy contributionB, l>y sums raised for panlons and oiffencea and 
by lines h was (ymsid^rably daniagu<l l>y tlie fire of Ltondon, but was H0im 10> 
{Xiired and beautified, at the experux' of !2500/. 

The entrance into this building is by a large gate under a Gothic arch, over 
w hich rises the new fhmt, erected in the year 1789; it consists of four doted {dins* 
ten., hc-twceil which are Gothic Windows. In the spare above the great door, the« 
are two series of windows, above which is the city motto, " Domine, dirigie no*.? 
The of the building is crowned with the city arms. In the side cem|w a ;tn m rti t 
are four nuiges of windows, and the top ». terminated l>y reversed ardiie!i. ■ 1%c 
pilasters are high*^ tluin the other parts of the front, and arc crowned wkh ttiijctt 
in two stages; tho center one is decorated widi the mace, imd the otlter twowUh 
the city sword. Tins front tenninates the cod of K.ing*totK*et. The length of 
the Hall is 153 fecu its breadth 48, an^»HhHgbt .53? that it » mpbkfm 6f 
holding thousands of people: elections, and every MpmeH <ff ehy busineie^iate 
tramacted hete. 

» 

' Within so^ of onr judgn^ who firequeiifty try nimsee unddr 
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this roof. I must direct the reader's attention to twelve of that order of peculiar 
merit: these are the portraits of the ahle and virtuous Sir Matthew Hale, and hU 
eleven cotemporary judges; who. after tlie dreadftt) calami^'' of 1666. regulated 
the rebuilding of the city of London by such wise rales, as to prevent the endless 
train of vexatious hiw-suite which imght have ensued, and been little less daargeable 
than the fire itself liad been. This was piincipally owing to Sir Matthew Hale, 
who conducted the business, and sat wrdi his brethren in Clii^rd’s Inn, to com- 
|x>se all diderences between landlord and tenant. These portraits, were painted 
by Michael Wright, a good painter, in tltc titnC of Charles II. and James II. and 
who died in the year 1700. It wa*, dmgm'd that Sir Fetor Lely should have 
painted these pictures, b>it he fastidiously relused to wait on the judges at their 
chambers. Wright received sixty pounds a piece for bis work. In the year 1770, 
they were found to be in so bad a condition, as to make it an eveit question 
with tlie committee of city lands, whether they iihould ^ coutinued in their 
places, or committed to the dames. To tlie eternal honour of Alderman Towns¬ 
end, his vote decided in favour of their preservation. He recommended Mr. 
Roma, who, by Itis great skill in repairing pictures, rescued them from the rage 
of time, so that tlicy may remain another century, a proof of the gratitude of 
our capital. Among them is the portrait of Ijord VdmptLti, who, wIicm) chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, obtained this mark of esteem irom the city hy his 
decision against the legality <if ^en«^Ji<^^amints. 

Facing the eiitrauce. are two tremendous figures, by some named Cog and 
Magog; hy Stow, an ancient Briton and Saxon. These enormous ligures are irTthc 
Roman warlike dress, and liave laurel crowns on their heads. The one on 
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the right leans on a small shield, on \rhich is emblazoned a black eagle, on 
a fidd Ot, Atkd bears a long weapon, the Utng-bard of the Germans, usetl in 
. guarding the halls of the great in ancient times: the weapon, and the arms 
on the shield, are said ;to denote this figure to be int^uled to represent a 
Saxon. Tlie other, w^hksh. nn ancient Briton, has a sword 

b}' his side, and a bow and f^ttiveSr ioii his hack. In his right hand is a long 
pole, with a ball full of il^nkes ani^fioided from its top, a weapon which had 
been in use among our ancestois. Tlic origin and signification of tltcse co< 
lossal figures^ liave given rise to many ingenious conjectures, the most reasonable 
of wluch appears to be that which considei's tliem as types of municipal power; 
such statues being fonnd in the places of judgment in many |>arts of Germany, 
where they are called wekfhbilds, and are set up as symbolic of the privileges 
of the town, and protectors of its freedom; wick signifying town, and A/W, a 
secure or privileged place, llie Rmnan costume is not so easily iiccounted lor. 
It was probably adopted by the sculptor lor reasons similar to those which 
induce scutptorit of the present dm/, to repitrsent moderH heroes in the> dt'ess of the 
undents; an alwurdity which lias continued too long, and cannot be got rid of 
too soon. 

At the bottom of the room is a marble gronp^ of good workmanship (with 
London and Commerce, whimpering like two marred cbildi'en), executed, soon 
after tlie year 1770, by Mr. Bacon. The principal figure was also a giant 
in his day, the raiv head and bloody good folks itt St. James's, 

'which, while remonstrances w^ere in fesKion, annoally haunteti the court in ter¬ 
rific ibrms. The eloquence dashed in the lace of majesty, alas^! proved in 
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vain. The spectre is itere condemned to silence; but his patriotism may be read 
by his admixing fellow-citiisens, as long as tlie melancholy marble can retain 
tlie hde of Ae aifft^hted times. 

The first time this ilaU was Msod an festive occasions, was by Sir John Slww, 
goldsmith, kniglited iti the field of Bosworth, After building the e,ssentiaLs of 
good kitclieiis and other offices, in the year l5tX), he gave heie tin* mayor’s 
feast, which before had nsually been done in OrotJers’-}hill. None of their bills 
of fare have reached us, but doubtlessly they were veiy magnificent: tlx'v at 
length grew to such excess, that, in the time f)f riuli}) and a sumjituaiy 

law was made, to restrain the expencie both of provisions and liveries: hut, I 
suspect, as it lessened the honour of the <'ity, it was not long observed; for, 
ill the city thought proper to renew the order of council, l>y way of 

reminding tiicir fellow'-citizens v)f their relajise into luxury. Amongst the great 
feasts given liere on public occasions, may be reckoned thai given in K>12, 
on occasion of' the unhappy marriage of the Prince Palatine with l'ili/.iil»etli, 
daughter of James f. who, in deliaiuM* of’ llte. remonstninces of his hetter-judg- 
iiig father-in-law^, rushed on the usurpation of the dominion of another monarcii, 
and brought great misery on himself and his amiable spouse. The next was 
in 1641, when ( 'harle,s I. returned from his iinprudent and ineflicaciovis journey 
into Scotland. In the midst of the most factious anti turlmleul times, when 
every engine was set to work to annihilate the regal ]>ower, tlie city, under 
its lord mayor, Sir William Actog,,. rffade a feast unparalleled in Ivistory for 
its magnificence. All external n-spect was paid to his majesty; the last he 
ever exj>crienced in the inflamed city. Of this entertainment ^ve know no 
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more, than that it cx)nsistp(l of hv(‘. Imndred dishes: but of that which was given 
in our happier days to iiis present majesty, in the mayoralty of Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, the bill ol fare^ is given us. This 1 print; and, as a parallel to it, that of 


* The King'x Tahle, Ceor^c III. 1761. 

FIRST SKRVlCi:. 




£. 

.V. (/. 


£. s. (1. 

12 

Dishes of olio, turtle, pottuges, and 


6 Dishes chicken it la rcine . 

6 6 0 


soups .. 

2t 

2 0 

1 Dittf> loadron devaux a la Dauzic 

2 2 0 

12 

Diito ol‘ fisli, viz. John Doric.s, rec 

1 


J ITarrico. 

1 1 0 


iinillel.Sj &c'. 

24 

2 0 

1 Disl> popiels of veale glnsso 

1 4 0 

7 

DiOo roast venison. 

JO 

0 0 

2 Ditto fillct.s of lanih a la conite 

2 2 0 

•j 

Wesiplialiti hams, eonsumc and 



2 Ditto coMiports of squalrs . . . 

2 2 0 


rii.hly orimnieritwl. 

C 

a 0 

2 Ditto fillets of beef MarliMitc . . 

3 0 0 

ij 

Dishes of pullets a la roynlo . 

S 

2 0 

2 Ditto of mutton A la Memorance . 

2 2 0 

"2 

Ditto of tongues lispagnoie . . 

3 

3 0 

32 Ditto of line vegetables . . . 

16 16 0 

a 

Dishes firn; oTfolan*. 

SI 

2j 

K'tfM) 

4 0 

sKRVlCF, 

4 Dishes woodcocks ..... 

4 4 0 

10 

Ditto (jnails. 

1.:. 

0 0 

2 Ditto pheasants. 

3 3 0 

H) 

Ditto )tot(s. 

oO 

0 0 

1 Ditto teal. 

.3 3 0 

1 

Ditto ■wheat-ears. 

! 

1 0 

4 Ditto snipes ....... 

3 3 0 

1 

(joodevtiii ])att,e. 

1 

JO 0 

2 Ditto r>aitri(!ges. 

2 2 0 

] 

P<.rrig<X‘ pie. 

1 

10 0 

2 Ditto paliics royal ..... 

S 0 0 

1 

Dish-pea-chicks. 

1 

1 0 




VoL. II. 
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another royal feast, given in 1487, at Wliitehall, on occasion of the coronation 
of Elizabeth, queen of Henry VII. vrhom he treats with characteristical economj', 
notwithstanding a kingdom was her dower. —Pennant. 


THIRD SERVICE. 


Ji. s. <i. 


1 Rngont royal .. 

. 1 

1 0 

8 Dishes of fine green morells . 

. 8 

8 0 

10 Ditto fine gre<m p>«i , . . 

. m 

10 0 

3 Ditto aspanigus heads . . . 

. s 

3 0 

3 Ditto fine fat livers .... 

. 1 

It 6 

3 Ditto tine combs . 

. I 

11 6 

5 Ditto green truffliw .... 

. 5 

a 0 

5 Ditto arliehokcs n Ih Provinciale 

. S 

12 6 

'■ 

EXrUKTH 


3 C'uriuus oTiinnicnlcd cakes . . . S 13 Q 

13 Dirtbcti of liliiiic-innngers, representing 
_ (Jillcreut figures - . . . . . 13 IS 0 

THE CESTER 

I Graml pyriimid of Uoniies rrf shell— 

fiili of various sorls.3 2 0 

ri'i Cold ihiugs of sorts, viz. temples, 
sbn jHW, landscapes in jjellics, savoury 
cakes, and almond gotlics . . 33 13 0 



£. 'jt. d. 

3 Dishas musbrooms aii blanc 

. . 3 12 6 

1 Ditto cardcHis 4 la B^umee 

. . 0 10 6 

1 Ditto knots of eggs . . . 

. . 0 10 6 

.1 Ditto ducks' tongues . . 

. . 0 10 6 

9 Ditto of pith . 

. . 1 11 6 

1 Ditto of truffles in oil . . 

. . 0 10 0 

4 Ditto of pallets .... 

..230 

3 Ditto ragout mille . . . 

..220 


SERVICE. 

IS Ditto clear nuirbrays .... 14 8 0 
36 Dishes fine cut pastry • ^ . . 16 Ifi 0 
3 Ditto inille feilillcs.1 10 6 

or niE TAIiUi. 

3 Grand epergnes filled with fine pic- 
kies, and guriiishe«l round with plates 
of sorts, 0 $ liupicks, rolards, &c. 6 6 0 


Total of the King’s Tabic . 371 1 0 
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Tlieroof of the Great Hall is flat, and divided into pannels; the waUs on the 
north and south sides arc adorned with four Gotliic demi-piliars, painted white ^ 
with hlue veins, and gilt capitals, upon which are the royal arms, and those of 
Edward the Confessor. 


Tlic >¥111110 of this (lay’s cntcrtaiiimeat cost, the cHy 6,89S/. 4(/. A comraiHuo h.nl boea apjiointed 

out of the body of aldermen, who most deservedly received, the thanks of the lord mayor and 
whole body corporate, for the skilful discharge of this important trust. The feast consisU'd of four 
hundred imd fourtceu dishes, besides the dessert; and the hosjillality of the city, and the clegniice of 
the entertninineiif, niiglit vie with any that had ever preoed(!d. 


A w-amer byfor the course 
Sheldts of brown in nrtnor. 
I'nimctyc with venison. 
.Uruet riche. 

Hart powdered grdunt char.i. 
Fesaiit intrani do royidl. 
Swan with cliawdron. 
t.’apons of high 
Lampervey in galoiitine. 
Crane with cretney. 

Pik in’Lalymer sawce. 
Ilcronuscw with his si(|uc. 


Khplial Tttblc, ILnryWl. 

FIRST COl.'hSt', 

Cariie in foile. 

Kid reversed. 

Pcrcbc. ill jeiayc dcptc. 

Coneys of High Crece. 

Moten royall richly gariiysheil. 
V.iltmre bilked. 

Ciistardc royall. 

Tarte ixileyn. 

Levse diiiiiask. 

Frott Kyuopcr. 

Friitt funnaye. 

A BOlfUie. witli writing of bolaib. 

V 2 
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Nearly fronts > the gitte^.a^ce nwe or ten step^ 

Court, over.|rhK4;| is ft HwhapCiyv at each by lour on pillars, iiUhe 

form of fiftljppH^rees: these is ja;|eaaO ^tdosare on, each side on the top of the 


SECOND COURSE. 


A vamer byfoT tbe coune. 

Joly 3 rpocnt. 

ftfamonc, with lc7ongr« of golde. 
Pekok in hakcli. 

Bittowre. 

Feswantc. 

Browc«. 

Egret* in In’orwctye. 

Cokk*. 

* 

Fkrtriechc. 

Sturgyn frcdie firwcU. 

Hovers. 

Kabet sowkcr. 

Scjrll in feiiyn oitireiy wired richely. 
Red shankka. 


Snytes. 

Qnaylcs. 

Lark j in gTn 3 *IciTr. 

Crevec do Endence. 

Vencaouc in paste roynll. 

Quince baked. 

Marcbe payneroyull. 

A cold bake mctc ilourisbcdc. 

Lethe cipras. 

Lethe rube. 

Fruter nugco. 

Fruter roonniteque. 

Castells of jelly in tcmple>wuc made. 
A BOtellie. 


Tlieae setcHiesjoraUbftUtlea, os. they were called, were the oraamental part of the dessert, and wen 
eztrekiely difierent front those in pieseat toe. In the enfruronisation feast of Arclibishop Warvnham; 
on March 9th, IMik, the first course was preceded by a warber, conveyed upon a rounde bourdc o: 
eight pones, wtfb eight towers embattled, and made with flowers, standynge on every towertf .a bedi 
in his habite, witli his Maffe; and in the same booide, first, the king eytting in his Parliament, with hit 



Ill 


steps,- used ^me oedMons «s ofitoes for deAs to' ^te in^ The Chamber* 
Iain’s Ofiicc i? at die nglit hahdat the head of'the? steps.' In the i^nt of'this 
balcony is a clock, on the frame e^ Trhicb are carved the ibur onr^nal virtues, with 


liirdes about iiy!i) in tlioir robes, anil Siiint Wylliani, lyke an arclibishop, syitiag on tlir ryj^lit liuml 
of the kyn^: Mini Ibi; Clinuiv'llor of Oxford, with other doetors about him, presented the sniil Jjord 
M'^^-lliiirn, liiii'cliiig, in a doctor's habite, unto Ike kyng, with his commend of vertne and ciiiiiiynge, 
&c. &(-. And on tlic third boonic of the same warncr, the Holy Ghostc appeared, with bryg-ht 
beams proceeding from hyni of lli<‘ gifts of grace toward tbe sade lord of the fcasie. This is a spe¬ 
cimen of (he ancient soieities. This was a Lenten fenste of tbe moat luxurious kind: many of tbe 
aoteltics were suited to the occasion, and of the l^endary nature; others historical; but all, without 
doubt, contrived “ witli great cunnynge" 

To these scenes of luxury and gluttony, let me oppose the simple fare at the feast of irax-cban- 
dlcrs, on October iibth, 14.7S.. I'hesc were a flourishing company in the days of old, when gratitude 
to saints called so frequently for lights. How many thousands of wax-condles were consumed oa 
these occasions, am) wliat quantities the expiatory oflTcrings of private persons, none can enumerate. 
Candlemas'duy wasted thousands, and those nil bicsscti by the priests, anil udjured in solemn terms: 

1 adjure thee, O waxen creature, that thou repel the devil and his sprights,” &c. See.- Certainly 
this company, which was incorporated in 1481, might have aflToidcd a more delicate frast, than 




d. 


JT. 

rf. 

Two loins of mutton, 

and two loins of veal 1 

4 

One doaen of pigtmns . . 

... 0 

7 

A loin of beef . 

.0 

4 

A bundrail eggs . . . . 

. . . 0 

8{ 

A leg of mutton 

..0 


■ i ■ ’ ‘ ■ 

A goose.. . 

... 0 

C 

A pig . . . 

..0 

4 

A gallon of red wirtc . . . 

. . . 0 

8 

A capem . . . 

...... 0 

6 

A kilderkin of ale . . . . 

... 0 

8 

A coney . . . 

..0 

8 


6 

0 
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the figure C3if TSme on tbe' tojv «Bd a cock on each ude of him. At the east 
end are tlie kiio^’s aimm he^een the pictures of his -M^orty King George 11. 

e 

and Queen Caroline; close by first is Queen Anne, and by the last his 
Majesty King George I. : and at the same end of the Hall, but on the north and 
south sides, are the pictures of King William III. and Queen Mary, fronting 
each other. 

On die east end of the Hall is heldthe-Court of Hustings weekly, and occa¬ 
sionally that of the Ehcchequer; and before the Hustings, is held the Court of 
Conscience. At the west end is held altcmatbly tlie Sheriff’s Court for the 
Poultry and Wood-street counters. Opposite to the Cliamberlain’s Office, already 
mentioned as situated up the steps underneath the giants, is the Office of Au¬ 
ditors of the City Accounts; within which is the Lord Mayor’s Court-Office, 
where the lord chief j usdee occasionally sits at niti prius. On die west side of the 
Mayor’s CourtOffice is the Court of Orphans, where the lord xJhief justice of 
the Cfominon Pleas occasionally sits: adjoining to this court, on the north, is the 
old Council-Chamber, now used by the commissiQners of bankraphi; contiguous 
to it is the new Counci l-Chamuer. Behcath the Mayor’s Otmrt is the Town-Clerk’s 
Office, where are depoiited 'the city archir«e'^ To the east and north, are the 
residences of the chambcorlain and town-derk; near which are two rooms,, 
wherein the business of hatfioftipts is dispatched. Contiguous to tlie nordi-west, 
is the kitchen; in the porch is the Comptrolleii's Office, and over it die Irish 
Chamber. Over the piasmas On the west, are ^ Common Seijeantfs, Remem¬ 
brancer’s, and City SolidtOr's Offices. - v. ' 

Adjacent to Guildhall, is Guildhall Chat>el or College, a Gothic building, 
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founded by Peter Fanlore, Adam Francis, and Hemy Frowick, citizens, about 
t^e year 1299. The estabtu^Hnent was a warden, seven prie^ three clerks, 
and four chioristers. ' Edward VI. granted it to the. mayor and commonalty of 
the city of London. Here used to be service once a week^-sand also at the 
election of tlie mi^or, and before the mayor’s feast, to deprecate indigesticms 
and all plethoric evUs.. At present divine service is discontinued, the chapel 
being used as a justicc-rooin. 

Adjoining to it once stood a- feir library, furnished with books belonging to 
Guildliall, built by the executors of the famous Whittington. Stow says, that 
“ tluj Protector Somerset sent to borrow some of the books, with a promise of 
restoring them; diseecarries w^e laden with them, but they never more were 
returned.” 

Guildhall is at thaf end of a 'tolerable vista, which shews the building to some 
advantage: tlwi entrance would have been better at the low'cr end than in the 
middUe, by this means all the beauty of the perspective is lost. The ascent 
of steps across the Hall not being opposite the gate, as it ought to have been, is 
another material defect. A noble front in the situation of GuildliEdl, would 
have had an advantage hardly to be met with elsewhere, and afibrdedtbe archi¬ 
tect a fine opportunity of diqil^ing his genius: this opportunity was lost, or at 
least neglected, when the alteration was made in tlie year 1789. 

Soon a^er William the Conqueror had obtainedpossesrion of London, he paid 
a visit to his Normmi dixninions; and at his return, in the second year of his 
reign, he was .teoeived by tlra citizens with a solemn procession: in return lor 
which, he granted them a charts, written in their own language, which consists 
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of lour ^es and a quarter, beautifully written in Saxon characters upon a slip of 
parchment of about six inches in length and one inch in l>readtb. This charter 
is preserved in the city archives with the utmost care and attention. The seal is of 
white wax, which being bredeen, the ^eces are carefully seenred. in an orange- 
coloured silken bag; on one ride the Conqueror is on horseback, on the reverse 
he is sitting in achair of state. The rim of the seal being alinostriestroyed, the only 
letters which remain are M. WILL. The iblluwing is an accurate translation: 

“ William the King greets William the Biriiop. mid <5o*lfrey the Portreve, 
and all the burgesses within JjOttdon, both French and English: And I declare, 
that 1 grant you to be all law worthy, as you were in the days of King Edward the 
Confessor: And 1 grant, that every child shall be his f^er’s bcir after his father's 
dajT*; and I will not suffer any person to do you wrong. God keep you." 

The second charter, granted shortly after by William, is a curious instance of 
inadvertency in granting lands almost without speciftcatiao, to people without any 
personal designation of c^iacity or name, or indeed without so mudias the date 
of the year or the reign. We can only attempt to accemat fer tbisneglect, by 
sup}X)sing it to refer to jo«w ofAcr »n wrin’ng- .. 

*• William the King greets Vt'ihiatu riie .3uhop, wad SheriflT, and all 

my tlianes in East Saxony ; vthom I her^y apqualoh that, fiyreuant tv an agree¬ 
ment, 1 have granted to the fK^le tny servants the hyde of land at Oyddesdune: 
And also, that 1 will not suffer either the French or English to hurt them in 
any thing." ^ 

The .corporation of the ci^ of, London con|d>d# of the right honotdhble the lord 
mayor^ the aldermen, and qommem couim^ Thehr rights aipH^|mvileges are of 
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mott ancient date. We have quoted the two first diarters, and refor to the note* 
for a statement of others. 

About the year 1284, according to Maitland, the city was divided ‘imto 
twenty-four Wards, each having an alderman; and each ward chose a certain 
number of “ the inhabitants to be of Uie council of the aldermen, which council 
" were to be convened by the aldermen, and their advice to be followed in all 
“ ofiairs of public concern relating to the city of London," The number of the 
common coiioril was then only forty-four. At present there are twenty-«x 
aldermen, and two hundred and thirty-six common-council-men: the place of 
their assembling on public business, is called the Cfouncil-Chamber. No busi¬ 
ness can be transacted unless forty members (includiug aldermen) arc pre¬ 
sent ; and the opinion of a minority, in all cases, is decisivcf. Until lately their 
consultations were private, but strangers are now admitted below the bar, 
which, Ujion interesting occasions, is muck efow'ded. Tl»e clumber is 56 feet in 
length aod 29 foet m width. At the upper cml the lord mayor presides in the 


* rHASTCM.—Henry 1.; itliuttt date, Uenry 11. ; 5tb. and 8(b Rit hard I.; 1 vt, ditto, ditto, 
and l&th John; I Itb (hvo diafters), STil), Mtk, 8Sd, and anno 1270, tfenry Til.; 26th Edward I .; 
4th aod 15tb Etltrardll.; 1st, ditto, llttl, 'iStft, oad Wlb (two chaKen) Edward III.; lat and 7th 
Richard II.; 1st Ifeory IV.; *d, 8d, Md iStb Edwoftfl IV.; oano TS05, Hetwy VII. j lOth 
lionry m,i otuto IMQ, SdVardVf.; Mt Idi, sod ll«b#«niie» I.; 13tfa C%arleal.; mno 1663, 
CliarW II. 

t The jwtacipal npon tlirsc ecdSflMS an luunny, of the aldemeo, Moun. Combe, 

Price, 8haw, Birch, Wo<Ki|, and Adkins; ot' tba cDipmoii cotinrll, Messn. Quia, Walthman, Dixon, 
CimKlbehere, Jacks, Hdl, Blade, Bogc, and lietablc. 
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e^ter of an devated beuuii: the recorder sits on his right hand; tVie iddeiv 
'oaen are ranged according to seniority: seats are also allotted to tlio sheri£^o^ 
bench. The different ofHcers of the court are sealed at a tabic immediately 
undeir the lord mayor, on which are placed the mace and swonl of 8t^e> &c. 

The coninJCtfi-coHncil-men are seated j>romi.st;iioiisly on rows of benches ele¬ 
vated alittle above cacii other, along tin; r«x>m, the whole forming a coup d'ail 
truly restx:clable. The Council-Chamber is lighted princi[tally From a dome in 
the ceiling, which is divided into different compartments, of handsome appear¬ 
ance, but ill adapted for discussion, as the voice is broken and losthefonvit can 
rea<di lialf the audience, which was not the case previous to its alteration, whicli 
seems to have originated in a desire to appropiMate the room for the reception 
of paintings; hut in this rf'specl also it is defective, a.s the light on some of 
thvi pictures is far from being favourable. 

Ihc pictures were presented by Mr. Alderman Boydell. The reasons whicli in¬ 
fluenced him t<i this act of generosity and public spirit, are stated by hsfusclf thiisi 
“ Pirst, to shew my r(?spect few the corporfitiou arid my fellow-cibjBens ; 
“Secondly, to give pleasim; to the public and foreigners in grueral; 

“ Thirdly, to be of service to tlie artists, by shewing their works to the greatest 
advantage; and ' 

“ Fourthly, for the mere purpose of pleasing myself." . 

' The four angids under the cupola arc painted m fresco, byJf?<g<o/d, £sq. 
R, A. representing, by allegorical emUleins, , , 

.1. PROVIDENCE. III. WISDOM, 

il. INNOCENCE. IV. HAPfitesS. 
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We are willing to admit, that painting in fresco is better calculated than paint¬ 
ing in oil for large puldic buildings, such as churches, public halls, &.c,; because 
tlic objt^cts rrj)resej»U?d are seen more distinctly at a greater distance, wliatever 
may be tlie situation of the windows, or even by candlelight. But from whate\er 
cause the circumstance arises, nobody can view these pictures without feeding 
infinite regn^t at their present state, which we are rather inclined to impute to 
some defect in the comjKisition of the plaister, than any want of aliility in the 
exeelleiil [itunter by wht)m they were executc^d; and we an; the more inclined to 
this oj>inion, as we umlerstand sonu* other performances of the same artist, ex- 
oeufetl pri»»r tc» lhesl^, remain in a |>erfeet state; incontestible ])roofs, that the 
humidity of the. atmosphere in this country does not necessarily destroy v'orhs 
in fresco within a given period. 

No. V. 

CONJUGAL AlTEC rrON, «/ INDUSTBA' and BRUDENGE. 

Painteil by Robert Sniirke, Esq. R. A. 

No. VI. 

The MISERIES of CIVIL W MIS. 

A field of hatih; near Towton, in Yorksliire, between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, on the :i|)t}i Mareli, 14f>l. 

Piiinti'd by .louah Rot/delt, E.s<|, 

No. Vll. 

77«’ Ceremom/ if administering (he Oath to Ahlernuin NEM'NIIAM, Luml Manor 
of London, on Noixmbcr 8, 178:2, apon the Hastings at Caildball; wherein are 
represented the portraits of the lord mayor, tlie whole court of’ aldermen, many 
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of the common council, th«’ jivincipal officei's of the city, and se\ oral Indies and 
gentiemei), spcetatoi*s. 

ruintcd by Mr. nUliam Milia. 

No. VIII. 

I.ORI) MA\ Oil's DAY on the WATER, Novanhrr \)th. 
CoinjKinion to No. VII. paitiiccl l>y Uichunl Paton, Es<j. 

No. JX. 


V/V WILLIAM WALMOltril, Lord Mm,or of London, hilUn-VJiKT 
ill SniJl/ifh/d; f»)rnhicli glorious action King llichard 1!. eonfciTed on 
honour of ktnglithood*, ond added the da^^er to the eiti, iinns. 

ruiiUed l.>y James Kvriheote, Esq. R. A. 


TVJ.ER 

•r’ 

him tlu- 


■* >Vc .slisill pliw.e iH'fnrr our roatlors !in cxlrarl triuii S/otr, .Si «VKV, p. ‘ 221 , upon this oli- 
wvaiion. 

“ ll Iiiitli also jukI is now grown to a roinnioii opinion, Jlial, in n'garcl of fbis K(*r\ ire dono 
i>v (Jiu said ^Vi^ianl Walwortli against the ndioll. King ttirliard addl'd to fhi* arms of tliis oitin 
(wliicli was sirirctii, a plain i rosii-, .,a.. ,i .1 sword or tlaggcr cso llu-y li-rnu’ il), wlicroof J have riad 
no >,ucli UTordc: but, to tlic coiiliai ic, i /indr that, in iJn* loui tli yrarf of I{ it bard (lii‘.S'l oml, in a 
full its.si'miiif inndi' in ilin upper irtittiulxT of tiuildbull, .snintnoni'd by tins' W illiain W alwortu, llu' 
luaior, its well ol aldcrim'ii lus of (lir roniinoii ((.'uiiM'lt in rviuy wnrdr, iiir fiTlaimi affaire;' i-onri-rii- 
ing till' king, it was tlifri- by uotnuiun con.st rd ngrood and ordaiiird. lliat llic . bir M'aic of Ibc ollico 
of niaiorallic of the litie being very smal, old, unapt, and unromi'lyi' Im ilu- honor of tlte citic, 
■slioulil be bioken. and oai- olher new should be had, which the said inaior roininninlcd to Ix' made 
ariiliciuily and lioni.urabh* for the exercise of the said olfice Ihereafler in jihue of Itu' oth.'c, r. 
Til is new scale bcetiuth to bvc made iKifurc William Walworth W’as kuighled, for he is not there 
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No. X. 

The MURDER of DAVID RTZIO m the Presence of MARY, Queen of Scots, 
hi/ her JIushand, Lord DARNLEY, and Lord RUTHVEN, in the (jueen's hed- 
chamber, on ttie Dth March, 

Painted by John Oju'e, Esq. R. A. 

No. XI. 

Portrait ,f Lord HEATJIFIEU). 

Painted by Sir Joshua Pt i/nolds, president ol’ the Royal Academy. 

CilRRAl.TAR. 

l orif PJCTl HES. 

No Nil. 

7'hc brui't and. gallant Def nee of Gibualtau against the united Force.', of Spain 
and France, on the arieriKnni of September I7B2, reprt.-senUu}*'///e 
siHint; fire to the Toicu, and the (.'f/r/v’.MiN dcfcndhii^ the Place. 

No. XI11. 

Tin: brave and paUant Dcfenn of (iusKALI AU on the luelil between tlie Mill and 
1 ill) Sej)leniber, 17 h2, idib tin Spanish (iun-Iioals in a hin.c. 

N... MV. 

77/e brave and ptoilani Dcfcnrc oj'i luiK WWMl on llie I itb Septeml/er, 17B2. ichcre 
the Fuiilish are cniploi/cd in talini; up the Spanish and French Saihns in preat disfre.<‘.'. 


inlillod .S/r, as aflerwanls In; wa.s; aiu! rcrlaiiK-i< is, (hnl (lie same lu-w scale then made, is luiw in 
u.sr, ant) mine oilier, in (lia< ollicc of die luaioiiiKk*; which may suffice (o niiu^wcrc flu; I'ornicr 
fable-, wUhout sliowiiip of any c-vicicjifi' scaled will) (be oldc scale, whicli was the cros.se find sword of 
haiul Eaule, auduot the das');!-! of W illiam W')Uworth.” 
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No. XV. 

The Jtelitf ef G^MtALTAK on the 11th October, 1782, hy the BrUuh Fleet under 
the Command of Admiral Lord HoW£, with the S^anieh and French Flofit in the 
distance. No. XVI. 

The Portrait of Lord RODNEY, after Mennyer. 

No. XVII. 

The Representation of his Majesties Fleet under the Command of Lord RoDNEY, 
Admiral of the White, breaking the Line <f the French Fleet on the 12th April, 1782. 

No, XVIIL 

The gloi-ious, brilliant, and decisive Victory gained under the Command of Lord 
Rodney, wer the French Fleet, on the 12th April, 1782. 

N. B. These two engagements painted by Mr, Dodd, after small pictures by 
Mr. Pttton, No. XIX. 

MINERVA. 

-A 

Painted by Richard Westall, Esq. R. A, 

No. XX. 

APOLLO. 

Painted by Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 

No. XXI. 

The BATTLE of AGINCOURT, fought by King Henry’ V. on Thursday 
the 25th October, 1415, 

Painted by Josiah Boydell, Esq. 

No. XXH. 

A Sky painted on the ceiling, teith Angels holding up two chandeliers, at the upper 
end of the room. 
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No. XXIII. 

The same as the preceding, at the bottom of the room. 

Fainted in distemper by J. F. Rigaud, Esq. R. A. 

There is likewise a good {jortrait of Aldemian Boydell, which cost tlie cor¬ 
poration two hundred guineas. 

The following inscription is engraved on a large silver ])late, inserted in the 
wall at the lower end of the room : 

"At a Court of Common Council, February 27, 1800j on the motion of Mr. 

' Deputy Goodbehere, it was resolved, 

" That the members of this corjioration, grateful for the delight afforded to 
them, as offen as they assemble in this court, by the splendid collection of paintings 
presented by Mr. Alderman Boydell, entertaining an affectionate sense of tlie 
honour done them by that celebrated patron of arts and proud of tlie relation in 
which they stand to him as fellow-citizens, do, in testimony of these feelings, 
request him to sit for his portrait to an arti;^ of his own choice: conscious, how¬ 
ever, that hereby they arc only requesting him to confer a new gratification on 
themselves and their successors; and unwilling that, amid such and so many re¬ 
membrances of sublime characters and illustrious actions, his portrait should be 
wanting, who, discerning and munificent in the encouragement of merit in 
others, combined in his own character private integrity with public spirit, and 
solid honesty with a highly cultivated taste.” 

V. Woodthorpe, sc. 

We cannot conclude this account of the pictures without some notice of tlie 
worthy alderman by whom- they were presented, because we think so noble 
an instance of disinterested liberality deserves to be peiqietuated. His active 
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life affords to the rising generatioh a lesson of what may be effected by in> 
tejjtitj*, iiersewpa^ce, and abilities; and we liave great pleasure in {tointing out 
the venerable dead for the instruction and imitation of the .lining. , 

Alderman Boydell was bom upon tlte 10th January, in the year. 1719, at 
Dorrington in Shropshire. Of the place, bis t|||t|||fity his g^undfather ,liad 
been the vicar, and his fathn resided there, profesojqjg the business of a land- 
surveyor, to which ht! proposed bringing up bis s^tn; but his intentions fortu¬ 
nately rt^ceived a different direction, from one of” those trifling citcumstanccs 
which frequently (hitermine matters more imp<jrtanc<*. We are told, that 
an uccideotal ^|[ht of the, dcliuq|||^^^^^f a building which he had been accus¬ 
tomed to wHIi pleasure, excited an astonishment in lus young mind 

cu.sier to be concaved than descril»ed, and jiiade such an impression, as ultimately 
determined him to become an engraver. In piirsuauce of this resolution, he 
walked up to the metro|x)lis, and at tw'enty-one years of age ..houiuj himself 
apprentice for seven years to Mr. Tomas, the engraver of that very picture 
which sf* strongly afiected him. During his apprenticeship he attended the 
academy ia St. Martm's4anc, to perfect liimself in dra'wlng; his leisure hours 
W'erc’ devoted to jH'.rs|XH’.tive and it,arning P'rench. At the end of six years 
Ik: purehasetl the remaining year of the term h orn, his muster, tg^d shortly after 
murricil. This was in the mcmonible year of i^^,^when he publisheJ six 
small landscapes, designed and engm^-ed by himfidf;.^ie afterw'ards published 
many views in the neighbourhood of London, at the low price of one shilling. 
He engravt:»l several^ Ilroclting, Bercham, and Salvator Rosa. His 

perseverance and iudu^y having enabled liim to comple^ a great number of 
prints, he collected the w'hdlc la one port-folio, an^.j^bys,hcd it at Jfly.e guinei^. 
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He very modestly obserres, that it ma by^tike profit arising from this work he 
was enabled to encourage young 4Utist8, and fiaihiars himself he thereby tended 
to iiri{m>ve the arts in this country. Havii^ been eminently soccessfiil in the 
improvement of the art of^^dograving. he directed hLs attention to the esAid>Ksh- 
ment of -a School of For this purpose he prelected a plan, which, 

considered as the undertaking of one man, is great and extensive even in this 
age of enlarged speculation. 

The Shakhspeaie Gallery introduced a new sera in the history of tire art in this 
kingdom, and abundantly proves, that encouragmneut alone was wonUng to render 
the English artists equal, and in some reflects superi^^to those of any other 
country. In a letter to Mr. Alderman Anderson, published in March 1804> Mr. 
A. Boydell ^tes, with great perspicuity and with characteristisp simplicity, the 
reasons irttich Induced him to solicit parliamentary sanebon for the disposal of this 
gallery; ttad to ^at letter the limits of our ptdrlication oblige us to refer. In the 
course of a long life, dedicated to his fiivourite pursuit (the cultivation of die arts), 
he acquired the confidence of alt ranks, and paased througli the several offices of 
.sheriff, aldennan, lord mayor, and magistrate, with tlic universal a(>probatkm of 
hk fellow-citizens. * 

A too eager atteurion tp Ida official duties occasioned his deatlt; a fow days 
previous to which, he went to attend at the Sessions>House in the Old Baile 3 \ 
and being always early, arrived tiiere befote the fires were lighted; to which 
circumstance is attributed the cold and inflammation of his lungs, by which the 

s 

life of this excellent and useful man was terminated, on the llth of December, 
1804, inthekighrieth year of his age. He was intenud on the 19th of December. 

VoL.II. ' • a 



iii it rd^MMst&bte! j^ iieiog attended by this loid jita|i|ybr. 

, seyet^ ^ tlle'tddietdM^ mnd'iiMtoy'fir his iwnneim^ and fiieeMis. 


at aiaiHAM., cm'KT of Kme's nmca, at a aourrmo of csfiutofs. 

No person can have atteaded the meeting tinder a commission of bankruptcy, 
without feeling'the necessity of a more convenient place for holding them* The 
number of feiiures. wdiich naturally increase with the trade and commerce of tlie 
countryi,' require a greater nutabu' of conuni^ioners and places more appropriate 
and distinct,,,are at presciit nilotted, in order that elfecttial justice may be 
done to the un^irtuiuttebanknqtt on the one hand, and to the injured creditors on 
the otlier. There w a great deal of character in the several hguies represented 
iil the plate, and the groupug possesses no inconsiderable share of merit. 

The word bankrupt is sup|iosed to be derived either from iumciu, a tradesman’s 
counter, and ruptus, hrokee, or feetm the French words, ’bmguc and route: the 
firid English statute coocemiug tins oBeuce is " against such as do rnakc bankrupt,’* 
whieh is a literal translation of the French expression, qui font banque nmtt. 

ilie laws of EngfauKl, cautious of encouraging prodigality and extravagance, 
allow the benefit of the bankrupt laws to none butactutl traders : but as trade can* 
not he carried on wkhout mutual credit, the contracting of debts to facilitate and 
carry on trmle and commerce is almost necessary; and i^ fmm accidental calami>^ 
ties, or from those no reasonable degree of pruderioe or foresight can. 

prevent, a trailer is Unable'feipay bis debts, it k a inisffktune, and not a (auit. The 
law adinKls u coinpassionute remedy m hk mi:dbFtuni^:y^ich it tten^ hk.iaults; 
since, at the sfene tinte thait it provides for the sqlpiril^^f coumwc^ l^ reipier-- 
ii:^ a trader liable to be made ahankrupt.^ the benefit oj* his ciiit!ditoia.|^ 




























HERALDS* OTFICE. 

as himself, it disbourages extravagance by extending the beneht to such traders 
only as arc industrious and unfortunate. The first statute relating to bankrufitoy 
was ihade against die Lombards, who, after they had contracted obligations to their 
creditors, suddenly absconded out of tlu^ realm. It was therefore enacted, '* that 
“ if any merchant of the com|iany acknowledge himself bound in tliat manner, 
" that then the company sliall answer the debt; so tliat another^merchant, who 
“ is not of the company, sliaU not be thereby aggrieved or impeached.” 

Tlie. first statute concerning any English bankrupts was the 34th Henry VIIl. 
which has l»eeu altered by 13tb Elizalicth, 1st and 21st James 1. 5tli George II. 
and the subsequent statutes of George HI. 


HERALDS’ OFFICE. 

Heralds’ Office, or the College of Arms, is situated upon St. Benet’s Hill, near 
Doctors’ Common^ at the south-west end of St. Paul’s cathedral. Tins office was 
destroyed by the dreadful conflagration in ItKiG, and rebuilt about three years affor. 
It is a.^nare, inclosed by regular brick buildings, which arc extremely neat, 
without expensive decorations. The floors are raised above the level of the ground, 
and tliere is an ascent to them by flights of {tluin .steps. The principal front is m 
th^ lower story ornamented with riwtic, uponw'hich are placed four Ionic pilas- 
ters, that support an angular pedimentT The sides, which are conformable to this, 
have arched pediments, that are also supported by Ionic pilasters. On the'inside 
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, to foundi fh)tn the fuiished sharper, to the raw inexperienced youth; and 
where all those evils exist in full force, which it was tlie object of the legislature 
to remwe.” 

When a sjjecies of gambling, ruinous to the morals and to the fortunes of the 
younger part of tlie community, who move in the middle and higher ranks of life, 
is suffered to be carried on ip direct opposition to a positive statute, surely 
blame must be attached somewhere. When such abominable practices are en¬ 
couraged and sanctioned by high-sounding names, when sharpers and black-legf 
find an easy introduction into the bouses of persons of Ikshion, who assemble in 
multitudes together for the purpose of playing at the odious and detestable games 
of hazard, which the legislature has stigmatized with such marks of reprobation, 
it is time fpr die civil magistrate to step forward, and to feel,, that in doing tliat 
duty w'hich the laws of his country impose on him, he is perhaps saving hundre(hi 
of families from i^n opd destruction, and preserving to the infants of thoughtless 
and deluded parents that property which is tlieir birtluright. 

Tacitus lias observed (</<? Germ. c. 24.) that, by a wonderful diversity of 
nat ure, the (ienuans are by turns tiie most indolent and the most restless of man¬ 
kind ; they delight in ^ith, they detest tranquillity: the languid soul, oppressed 
with its ow n weight, anxiously required some new and powerful sensation, and 
w ar and gaming were die gratifications most suited to tliis temper of mind. In 
the dull intervals of peace, they were sjja giode rately addicted to deep gaming 
and excessive drinking; both of vyhiclt, by different means, alike relieved them 
from the |)ain arising from want of employment: they gloried in passing whole 
days and niffhts ih tiiis tumult of the passions, and the bhxid of friends and rela- 

o2 
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tioBS ofiei) a^mbhes. was tire, 

among these bafhaii^, depraved obftlpskii^^ as Tsi^t^as'^ H /«« 

tn prtu,'d pert^^idt ipsi ^Utra that the detgJierBte ga!metti^r<'wbOi»::^(a;d 

his perscAi and jibekly the of the die, ;|Mtiently subo^tte^ to\4faBf' de< 

cisiem of fortohie^ •add Mfrered hicas^.to be bound hand and foot, ande^'klto 
remote and cruel slavery^ by his weaker and more lucky eyttagonist. •" 

We shall couclude this article by an account of a determination (Miehaelin^s 
term 1760), in a cause which had been long depending between the executors of 
Sir John Bland and a French gentleman. - The case was nearly thus; Sir J. B. 
had lost at play about 350L and borrowed 300/. more for the same purpose of 


gaming; afterw'ards, for the whole sum he drew a bill of exchange ppon him¬ 
self payable in Lctfidon. According to the laws of England, the security for tlie 
whole became A-oid; but the laws of France make a dtstinetkaii between a debt 
incurred at play, and moaej’^ lent for the purpose of giu^g, :<i^ being re¬ 
coverable as if lent for any other purpose: lienee the aud 

gave occasion to very ingenious arguments. It seetoed riaasbcMi^, on paa:^^h^ 
to pay, a regard to the law of France in a matter transdc^ibd at..PaH£U and. bn 
the other hand, it was urged, dial the lender of die u^oney acp^l^i^the pay-* 
ment in London, 'and therefore became subject to the law Of It was 

at length, however, judiciously determined to set whole ttpS'iipi vdtn 

a|^ tbe same time, -to establish the art for the 30!^, ^ vaiuh u 
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QUILDHALL. 

The Oaildhatl of this vast city stands at tile ^ad of a $kteet 
from Cheapside. Bsfurer the year 14) h ‘die oourt4wU, or buty, os it was CnJSvU;! 
was iyeld at Aldermansbury, so* denominated from tiieir meeting there. Stow 
remcmlK'rcd its ruiii<^ and says^ that, in his days, it was used as Oiirpentets'-' 
Hall. It wa.s succeeded by a new one, began in 1411, and finished in tweMy 
years, by '^'cduntaTy contributionB, l>y sums raised for panlons and oiffencea and 
by lines h was (ymsid^rably daniagu<l l>y tlie fire of Ltondon, but was H0im 10> 
{Xiired and beautified, at the experux' of !2500/. 

The entrance into this building is by a large gate under a Gothic arch, over 
w hich rises the new fhmt, erected in the year 1789; it consists of four doted {dins* 
ten., hc-twceil which are Gothic Windows. In the spare above the great door, the« 
are two series of windows, above which is the city motto, " Domine, dirigie no*.? 
The of the building is crowned with the city arms. In the side cem|w a ;tn m rti t 
are four nuiges of windows, and the top ». terminated l>y reversed ardiie!i. ■ 1%c 
pilasters are high*^ tluin the other parts of the front, and arc crowned wkh ttiijctt 
in two stages; tho center one is decorated widi the mace, imd the otlter twowUh 
the city sword. Tins front tenninates the cod of K.ing*totK*et. The length of 
the Hall is 153 fecu its breadth 48, an^»HhHgbt .53? that it » mpbkfm 6f 
holding thousands of people: elections, and every MpmeH <ff ehy busineie^iate 
tramacted hete. 

» 

' Within so^ of onr judgn^ who firequeiifty try nimsee unddr 
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this roof. I must direct the reader's attention to twelve of that order of peculiar 
merit: these are the portraits of the ahle and virtuous Sir Matthew Hale, and hU 
eleven cotemporary judges; who. after tlie dreadftt) calami^'' of 1666. regulated 
the rebuilding of the city of London by such wise rales, as to prevent the endless 
train of vexatious hiw-suite which imght have ensued, and been little less daargeable 
than the fire itself liad been. This was piincipally owing to Sir Matthew Hale, 
who conducted the business, and sat wrdi his brethren in Clii^rd’s Inn, to com- 
|x>se all diderences between landlord and tenant. These portraits, were painted 
by Michael Wright, a good painter, in tltc titnC of Charles II. and James II. and 
who died in the year 1700. It wa*, dmgm'd that Sir Fetor Lely should have 
painted these pictures, b>it he fastidiously relused to wait on the judges at their 
chambers. Wright received sixty pounds a piece for bis work. In the year 1770, 
they were found to be in so bad a condition, as to make it an eveit question 
with tlie committee of city lands, whether they iihould ^ coutinued in their 
places, or committed to the dames. To tlie eternal honour of Alderman Towns¬ 
end, his vote decided in favour of their preservation. He recommended Mr. 
Roma, who, by Itis great skill in repairing pictures, rescued them from the rage 
of time, so that tlicy may remain another century, a proof of the gratitude of 
our capital. Among them is the portrait of Ijord VdmptLti, who, wIicm) chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, obtained this mark of esteem irom the city hy his 
decision against the legality <if ^en«^Ji<^^amints. 

Facing the eiitrauce. are two tremendous figures, by some named Cog and 
Magog; hy Stow, an ancient Briton and Saxon. These enormous ligures are irTthc 
Roman warlike dress, and liave laurel crowns on their heads. The one on 
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the right leans on a small shield, on \rhich is emblazoned a black eagle, on 
a fidd Ot, Atkd bears a long weapon, the Utng-bard of the Germans, usetl in 
. guarding the halls of the great in ancient times: the weapon, and the arms 
on the shield, are said ;to denote this figure to be int^uled to represent a 
Saxon. Tlie other, w^hksh. nn ancient Briton, has a sword 

b}' his side, and a bow and f^ttiveSr ioii his hack. In his right hand is a long 
pole, with a ball full of il^nkes ani^fioided from its top, a weapon which had 
been in use among our ancestois. Tlic origin and signification of tltcse co< 
lossal figures^ liave given rise to many ingenious conjectures, the most reasonable 
of wluch appears to be that which considei's tliem as types of municipal power; 
such statues being fonnd in the places of judgment in many |>arts of Germany, 
where they are called wekfhbilds, and are set up as symbolic of the privileges 
of the town, and protectors of its freedom; wick signifying town, and A/W, a 
secure or privileged place, llie Rmnan costume is not so easily iiccounted lor. 
It was probably adopted by the sculptor lor reasons similar to those which 
induce scutptorit of the present dm/, to repitrsent moderH heroes in the> dt'ess of the 
undents; an alwurdity which lias continued too long, and cannot be got rid of 
too soon. 

At the bottom of the room is a marble gronp^ of good workmanship (with 
London and Commerce, whimpering like two marred cbildi'en), executed, soon 
after tlie year 1770, by Mr. Bacon. The principal figure was also a giant 
in his day, the raiv head and bloody good folks itt St. James's, 

'which, while remonstrances w^ere in fesKion, annoally haunteti the court in ter¬ 
rific ibrms. The eloquence dashed in the lace of majesty, alas^! proved in 
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vain. The spectre is itere condemned to silence; but his patriotism may be read 
by his admixing fellow-citiisens, as long as tlie melancholy marble can retain 
tlie hde of Ae aifft^hted times. 

The first time this ilaU was Msod an festive occasions, was by Sir John Slww, 
goldsmith, kniglited iti the field of Bosworth, After building the e,ssentiaLs of 
good kitclieiis and other offices, in the year l5tX), he gave heie tin* mayor’s 
feast, which before had nsually been done in OrotJers’-}hill. None of their bills 
of fare have reached us, but doubtlessly they were veiy magnificent: tlx'v at 
length grew to such excess, that, in the time f)f riuli}) and a sumjituaiy 

law was made, to restrain the expencie both of provisions and liveries: hut, I 
suspect, as it lessened the honour of the <'ity, it was not long observed; for, 
ill the city thought proper to renew the order of council, l>y way of 

reminding tiicir fellow'-citizens v)f their relajise into luxury. Amongst the great 
feasts given liere on public occasions, may be reckoned thai given in K>12, 
on occasion of' the unhappy marriage of the Prince Palatine with l'ili/.iil»etli, 
daughter of James f. who, in deliaiuM* of’ llte. remonstninces of his hetter-judg- 
iiig father-in-law^, rushed on the usurpation of the dominion of another monarcii, 
and brought great misery on himself and his amiable spouse. The next was 
in 1641, when ( 'harle,s I. returned from his iinprudent and ineflicaciovis journey 
into Scotland. In the midst of the most factious anti turlmleul times, when 
every engine was set to work to annihilate the regal ]>ower, tlie city, under 
its lord mayor, Sir William Actog,,. rffade a feast unparalleled in Ivistory for 
its magnificence. All external n-spect was paid to his majesty; the last he 
ever exj>crienced in the inflamed city. Of this entertainment ^ve know no 
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more, than that it cx)nsistp(l of hv(‘. Imndred dishes: but of that which was given 
in our happier days to iiis present majesty, in the mayoralty of Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, the bill ol fare^ is given us. This 1 print; and, as a parallel to it, that of 


* The King'x Tahle, Ceor^c III. 1761. 

FIRST SKRVlCi:. 




£. 

.V. (/. 


£. s. (1. 

12 

Dishes of olio, turtle, pottuges, and 


6 Dishes chicken it la rcine . 

6 6 0 


soups .. 

2t 

2 0 

1 Dittf> loadron devaux a la Dauzic 

2 2 0 

12 

Diito ol‘ fisli, viz. John Doric.s, rec 

1 


J ITarrico. 

1 1 0 


iinillel.Sj &c'. 

24 

2 0 

1 Disl> popiels of veale glnsso 

1 4 0 

7 

DiOo roast venison. 

JO 

0 0 

2 Ditto fillct.s of lanih a la conite 

2 2 0 

•j 

Wesiplialiti hams, eonsumc and 



2 Ditto coMiports of squalrs . . . 

2 2 0 


rii.hly orimnieritwl. 

C 

a 0 

2 Ditto fillets of beef MarliMitc . . 

3 0 0 

ij 

Dishes of pullets a la roynlo . 

S 

2 0 

2 Ditto of mutton A la Memorance . 

2 2 0 

"2 

Ditto of tongues lispagnoie . . 

3 

3 0 

32 Ditto of line vegetables . . . 

16 16 0 

a 

Dishes firn; oTfolan*. 

SI 

2j 

K'tfM) 

4 0 

sKRVlCF, 

4 Dishes woodcocks ..... 

4 4 0 

10 

Ditto (jnails. 

1.:. 

0 0 

2 Ditto pheasants. 

3 3 0 

H) 

Ditto )tot(s. 

oO 

0 0 

1 Ditto teal. 

.3 3 0 

1 

Ditto ■wheat-ears. 

! 

1 0 

4 Ditto snipes ....... 

3 3 0 

1 

(joodevtiii ])att,e. 

1 

JO 0 

2 Ditto r>aitri(!ges. 

2 2 0 

] 

P<.rrig<X‘ pie. 

1 

10 0 

2 Ditto paliics royal ..... 

S 0 0 

1 

Dish-pea-chicks. 

1 

1 0 




VoL. II. 
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another royal feast, given in 1487, at Wliitehall, on occasion of the coronation 
of Elizabeth, queen of Henry VII. vrhom he treats with characteristical economj', 
notwithstanding a kingdom was her dower. —Pennant. 


THIRD SERVICE. 


Ji. s. <i. 


1 Rngont royal .. 

. 1 

1 0 

8 Dishes of fine green morells . 

. 8 

8 0 

10 Ditto fine gre<m p>«i , . . 

. m 

10 0 

3 Ditto aspanigus heads . . . 

. s 

3 0 

3 Ditto fine fat livers .... 

. 1 

It 6 

3 Ditto tine combs . 

. I 

11 6 

5 Ditto green truffliw .... 

. 5 

a 0 

5 Ditto arliehokcs n Ih Provinciale 

. S 

12 6 

'■ 

EXrUKTH 


3 C'uriuus oTiinnicnlcd cakes . . . S 13 Q 

13 Dirtbcti of liliiiic-innngers, representing 
_ (Jillcreut figures - . . . . . 13 IS 0 

THE CESTER 

I Graml pyriimid of Uoniies rrf shell— 

fiili of various sorls.3 2 0 

ri'i Cold ihiugs of sorts, viz. temples, 
sbn jHW, landscapes in jjellics, savoury 
cakes, and almond gotlics . . 33 13 0 



£. 'jt. d. 

3 Dishas musbrooms aii blanc 

. . 3 12 6 

1 Ditto cardcHis 4 la B^umee 

. . 0 10 6 

1 Ditto knots of eggs . . . 

. . 0 10 6 

.1 Ditto ducks' tongues . . 

. . 0 10 6 

9 Ditto of pith . 

. . 1 11 6 

1 Ditto of truffles in oil . . 

. . 0 10 0 

4 Ditto of pallets .... 

..230 

3 Ditto ragout mille . . . 

..220 


SERVICE. 

IS Ditto clear nuirbrays .... 14 8 0 
36 Dishes fine cut pastry • ^ . . 16 Ifi 0 
3 Ditto inille feilillcs.1 10 6 

or niE TAIiUi. 

3 Grand epergnes filled with fine pic- 
kies, and guriiishe«l round with plates 
of sorts, 0 $ liupicks, rolards, &c. 6 6 0 


Total of the King’s Tabic . 371 1 0 
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Tlieroof of the Great Hall is flat, and divided into pannels; the waUs on the 
north and south sides arc adorned with four Gotliic demi-piliars, painted white ^ 
with hlue veins, and gilt capitals, upon which are the royal arms, and those of 
Edward the Confessor. 


Tlic >¥111110 of this (lay’s cntcrtaiiimeat cost, the cHy 6,89S/. 4(/. A comraiHuo h.nl boea apjiointed 

out of the body of aldermen, who most deservedly received, the thanks of the lord mayor and 
whole body corporate, for the skilful discharge of this important trust. The feast consisU'd of four 
hundred imd fourtceu dishes, besides the dessert; and the hosjillality of the city, and the clegniice of 
the entertninineiif, niiglit vie with any that had ever preoed(!d. 


A w-amer byfor the course 
Sheldts of brown in nrtnor. 
I'nimctyc with venison. 
.Uruet riche. 

Hart powdered grdunt char.i. 
Fesaiit intrani do royidl. 
Swan with cliawdron. 
t.’apons of high 
Lampervey in galoiitine. 
Crane with cretney. 

Pik in’Lalymer sawce. 
Ilcronuscw with his si(|uc. 


Khplial Tttblc, ILnryWl. 

FIRST COl.'hSt', 

Cariie in foile. 

Kid reversed. 

Pcrcbc. ill jeiayc dcptc. 

Coneys of High Crece. 

Moten royall richly gariiysheil. 
V.iltmre bilked. 

Ciistardc royall. 

Tarte ixileyn. 

Levse diiiiiask. 

Frott Kyuopcr. 

Friitt funnaye. 

A BOlfUie. witli writing of bolaib. 

V 2 
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Nearly fronts > the gitte^.a^ce nwe or ten step^ 

Court, over.|rhK4;| is ft HwhapCiyv at each by lour on pillars, iiUhe 

form of fiftljppH^rees: these is ja;|eaaO ^tdosare on, each side on the top of the 


SECOND COURSE. 


A vamer byfoT tbe coune. 

Joly 3 rpocnt. 

ftfamonc, with lc7ongr« of golde. 
Pekok in hakcli. 

Bittowre. 

Feswantc. 

Browc«. 

Egret* in In’orwctye. 

Cokk*. 

* 

Fkrtriechc. 

Sturgyn frcdie firwcU. 

Hovers. 

Kabet sowkcr. 

Scjrll in feiiyn oitireiy wired richely. 
Red shankka. 


Snytes. 

Qnaylcs. 

Lark j in gTn 3 *IciTr. 

Crevec do Endence. 

Vencaouc in paste roynll. 

Quince baked. 

Marcbe payneroyull. 

A cold bake mctc ilourisbcdc. 

Lethe cipras. 

Lethe rube. 

Fruter nugco. 

Fruter roonniteque. 

Castells of jelly in tcmple>wuc made. 
A BOtellie. 


Tlieae setcHiesjoraUbftUtlea, os. they were called, were the oraamental part of the dessert, and wen 
eztrekiely difierent front those in pieseat toe. In the enfruronisation feast of Arclibishop Warvnham; 
on March 9th, IMik, the first course was preceded by a warber, conveyed upon a rounde bourdc o: 
eight pones, wtfb eight towers embattled, and made with flowers, standynge on every towertf .a bedi 
in his habite, witli his Maffe; and in the same booide, first, the king eytting in his Parliament, with hit 



Ill 


steps,- used ^me oedMons «s ofitoes for deAs to' ^te in^ The Chamber* 
Iain’s Ofiicc i? at die nglit hahdat the head of'the? steps.' In the i^nt of'this 
balcony is a clock, on the frame e^ Trhicb are carved the ibur onr^nal virtues, with 


liirdes about iiy!i) in tlioir robes, anil Siiint Wylliani, lyke an arclibishop, syitiag on tlir ryj^lit liuml 
of the kyn^: Mini Ibi; Clinuiv'llor of Oxford, with other doetors about him, presented the sniil Jjord 
M'^^-lliiirn, liiii'cliiig, in a doctor's habite, unto Ike kyng, with his commend of vertne and ciiiiiiynge, 
&c. &(-. And on tlic third boonic of the same warncr, the Holy Ghostc appeared, with bryg-ht 
beams proceeding from hyni of lli<‘ gifts of grace toward tbe sade lord of the fcasie. This is a spe¬ 
cimen of (he ancient soieities. This was a Lenten fenste of tbe moat luxurious kind: many of tbe 
aoteltics were suited to the occasion, and of the l^endary nature; others historical; but all, without 
doubt, contrived “ witli great cunnynge" 

To these scenes of luxury and gluttony, let me oppose the simple fare at the feast of irax-cban- 
dlcrs, on October iibth, 14.7S.. I'hesc were a flourishing company in the days of old, when gratitude 
to saints called so frequently for lights. How many thousands of wax-condles were consumed oa 
these occasions, am) wliat quantities the expiatory oflTcrings of private persons, none can enumerate. 
Candlemas'duy wasted thousands, and those nil bicsscti by the priests, anil udjured in solemn terms: 

1 adjure thee, O waxen creature, that thou repel the devil and his sprights,” &c. See.- Certainly 
this company, which was incorporated in 1481, might have aflToidcd a more delicate frast, than 




d. 


JT. 

rf. 

Two loins of mutton, 

and two loins of veal 1 

4 

One doaen of pigtmns . . 

... 0 

7 

A loin of beef . 

.0 

4 

A bundrail eggs . . . . 

. . . 0 

8{ 

A leg of mutton 

..0 


■ i ■ ’ ‘ ■ 

A goose.. . 

... 0 

C 

A pig . . . 

..0 

4 

A gallon of red wirtc . . . 

. . . 0 

8 

A capem . . . 

...... 0 

6 

A kilderkin of ale . . . . 

... 0 

8 

A coney . . . 

..0 

8 


6 

0 
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the figure C3if TSme on tbe' tojv «Bd a cock on each ude of him. At the east 
end are tlie kiio^’s aimm he^een the pictures of his -M^orty King George 11. 

e 

and Queen Caroline; close by first is Queen Anne, and by the last his 
Majesty King George I. : and at the same end of the Hall, but on the north and 
south sides, are the pictures of King William III. and Queen Mary, fronting 
each other. 

On die east end of the Hall is heldthe-Court of Hustings weekly, and occa¬ 
sionally that of the Ehcchequer; and before the Hustings, is held the Court of 
Conscience. At the west end is held altcmatbly tlie Sheriff’s Court for the 
Poultry and Wood-street counters. Opposite to the Cliamberlain’s Office, already 
mentioned as situated up the steps underneath the giants, is the Office of Au¬ 
ditors of the City Accounts; within which is the Lord Mayor’s Court-Office, 
where the lord chief j usdee occasionally sits at niti prius. On die west side of the 
Mayor’s CourtOffice is the Court of Orphans, where the lord xJhief justice of 
the Cfominon Pleas occasionally sits: adjoining to this court, on the north, is the 
old Council-Chamber, now used by the commissiQners of bankraphi; contiguous 
to it is the new Counci l-Chamuer. Behcath the Mayor’s Otmrt is the Town-Clerk’s 
Office, where are depoiited 'the city archir«e'^ To the east and north, are the 
residences of the chambcorlain and town-derk; near which are two rooms,, 
wherein the business of hatfioftipts is dispatched. Contiguous to tlie nordi-west, 
is the kitchen; in the porch is the Comptrolleii's Office, and over it die Irish 
Chamber. Over the piasmas On the west, are ^ Common Seijeantfs, Remem¬ 
brancer’s, and City SolidtOr's Offices. - v. ' 

Adjacent to Guildhall, is Guildhall Chat>el or College, a Gothic building, 
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founded by Peter Fanlore, Adam Francis, and Hemy Frowick, citizens, about 
t^e year 1299. The estabtu^Hnent was a warden, seven prie^ three clerks, 
and four chioristers. ' Edward VI. granted it to the. mayor and commonalty of 
the city of London. Here used to be service once a week^-sand also at the 
election of tlie mi^or, and before the mayor’s feast, to deprecate indigesticms 
and all plethoric evUs.. At present divine service is discontinued, the chapel 
being used as a justicc-rooin. 

Adjoining to it once stood a- feir library, furnished with books belonging to 
Guildliall, built by the executors of the famous Whittington. Stow says, that 
“ tluj Protector Somerset sent to borrow some of the books, with a promise of 
restoring them; diseecarries w^e laden with them, but they never more were 
returned.” 

Guildhall is at thaf end of a 'tolerable vista, which shews the building to some 
advantage: tlwi entrance would have been better at the low'cr end than in the 
middUe, by this means all the beauty of the perspective is lost. The ascent 
of steps across the Hall not being opposite the gate, as it ought to have been, is 
another material defect. A noble front in the situation of GuildliEdl, would 
have had an advantage hardly to be met with elsewhere, and afibrdedtbe archi¬ 
tect a fine opportunity of diqil^ing his genius: this opportunity was lost, or at 
least neglected, when the alteration was made in tlie year 1789. 

Soon a^er William the Conqueror had obtainedpossesrion of London, he paid 
a visit to his Normmi dixninions; and at his return, in the second year of his 
reign, he was .teoeived by tlra citizens with a solemn procession: in return lor 
which, he granted them a charts, written in their own language, which consists 
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of lour ^es and a quarter, beautifully written in Saxon characters upon a slip of 
parchment of about six inches in length and one inch in l>readtb. This charter 
is preserved in the city archives with the utmost care and attention. The seal is of 
white wax, which being bredeen, the ^eces are carefully seenred. in an orange- 
coloured silken bag; on one ride the Conqueror is on horseback, on the reverse 
he is sitting in achair of state. The rim of the seal being alinostriestroyed, the only 
letters which remain are M. WILL. The iblluwing is an accurate translation: 

“ William the King greets William the Biriiop. mid <5o*lfrey the Portreve, 
and all the burgesses within JjOttdon, both French and English: And I declare, 
that 1 grant you to be all law worthy, as you were in the days of King Edward the 
Confessor: And 1 grant, that every child shall be his f^er’s bcir after his father's 
dajT*; and I will not suffer any person to do you wrong. God keep you." 

The second charter, granted shortly after by William, is a curious instance of 
inadvertency in granting lands almost without speciftcatiao, to people without any 
personal designation of c^iacity or name, or indeed without so mudias the date 
of the year or the reign. We can only attempt to accemat fer tbisneglect, by 
sup}X)sing it to refer to jo«w ofAcr »n wrin’ng- .. 

*• William the King greets Vt'ihiatu riie .3uhop, wad SheriflT, and all 

my tlianes in East Saxony ; vthom I her^y apqualoh that, fiyreuant tv an agree¬ 
ment, 1 have granted to the fK^le tny servants the hyde of land at Oyddesdune: 
And also, that 1 will not suffer either the French or English to hurt them in 
any thing." ^ 

The .corporation of the ci^ of, London con|d>d# of the right honotdhble the lord 
mayor^ the aldermen, and qommem couim^ Thehr rights aipH^|mvileges are of 
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mott ancient date. We have quoted the two first diarters, and refor to the note* 
for a statement of others. 

About the year 1284, according to Maitland, the city was divided ‘imto 
twenty-four Wards, each having an alderman; and each ward chose a certain 
number of “ the inhabitants to be of Uie council of the aldermen, which council 
" were to be convened by the aldermen, and their advice to be followed in all 
“ ofiairs of public concern relating to the city of London," The number of the 
common coiioril was then only forty-four. At present there are twenty-«x 
aldermen, and two hundred and thirty-six common-council-men: the place of 
their assembling on public business, is called the Cfouncil-Chamber. No busi¬ 
ness can be transacted unless forty members (includiug aldermen) arc pre¬ 
sent ; and the opinion of a minority, in all cases, is decisivcf. Until lately their 
consultations were private, but strangers are now admitted below the bar, 
which, Ujion interesting occasions, is muck efow'ded. Tl»e clumber is 56 feet in 
length aod 29 foet m width. At the upper cml the lord mayor presides in the 


* rHASTCM.—Henry 1.; itliuttt date, Uenry 11. ; 5tb. and 8(b Rit hard I.; 1 vt, ditto, ditto, 
and l&th John; I Itb (hvo diafters), STil), Mtk, 8Sd, and anno 1270, tfenry Til.; 26th Edward I .; 
4th aod 15tb Etltrardll.; 1st, ditto, llttl, 'iStft, oad Wlb (two chaKen) Edward III.; lat and 7th 
Richard II.; 1st Ifeory IV.; *d, 8d, Md iStb Edwoftfl IV.; oano TS05, Hetwy VII. j lOth 
lionry m,i otuto IMQ, SdVardVf.; Mt Idi, sod ll«b#«niie» I.; 13tfa C%arleal.; mno 1663, 
CliarW II. 

t The jwtacipal npon tlirsc ecdSflMS an luunny, of the aldemeo, Moun. Combe, 

Price, 8haw, Birch, Wo<Ki|, and Adkins; ot' tba cDipmoii cotinrll, Messn. Quia, Walthman, Dixon, 
CimKlbehere, Jacks, Hdl, Blade, Bogc, and lietablc. 

VOL. II. 
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e^ter of an devated beuuii: the recorder sits on his right hand; tVie iddeiv 
'oaen are ranged according to seniority: seats are also allotted to tlio sheri£^o^ 
bench. The different ofHcers of the court are sealed at a tabic immediately 
undeir the lord mayor, on which are placed the mace and swonl of 8t^e> &c. 

The coninJCtfi-coHncil-men are seated j>romi.st;iioiisly on rows of benches ele¬ 
vated alittle above cacii other, along tin; r«x>m, the whole forming a coup d'ail 
truly restx:clable. The Council-Chamber is lighted princi[tally From a dome in 
the ceiling, which is divided into different compartments, of handsome appear¬ 
ance, but ill adapted for discussion, as the voice is broken and losthefonvit can 
rea<di lialf the audience, which was not the case previous to its alteration, whicli 
seems to have originated in a desire to appropiMate the room for the reception 
of paintings; hut in this rf'specl also it is defective, a.s the light on some of 
thvi pictures is far from being favourable. 

Ihc pictures were presented by Mr. Alderman Boydell. The reasons whicli in¬ 
fluenced him t<i this act of generosity and public spirit, are stated by hsfusclf thiisi 
“ Pirst, to shew my r(?spect few the corporfitiou arid my fellow-cibjBens ; 
“Secondly, to give pleasim; to the public and foreigners in grueral; 

“ Thirdly, to be of service to tlie artists, by shewing their works to the greatest 
advantage; and ' 

“ Fourthly, for the mere purpose of pleasing myself." . 

' The four angids under the cupola arc painted m fresco, byJf?<g<o/d, £sq. 
R, A. representing, by allegorical emUleins, , , 

.1. PROVIDENCE. III. WISDOM, 

il. INNOCENCE. IV. HAPfitesS. 
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We are willing to admit, that painting in fresco is better calculated than paint¬ 
ing in oil for large puldic buildings, such as churches, public halls, &.c,; because 
tlic objt^cts rrj)resej»U?d are seen more distinctly at a greater distance, wliatever 
may be tlie situation of the windows, or even by candlelight. But from whate\er 
cause the circumstance arises, nobody can view these pictures without feeding 
infinite regn^t at their present state, which we are rather inclined to impute to 
some defect in the comjKisition of the plaister, than any want of aliility in the 
exeelleiil [itunter by wht)m they were executc^d; and we an; the more inclined to 
this oj>inion, as we umlerstand sonu* other performances of the same artist, ex- 
oeufetl pri»»r tc» lhesl^, remain in a |>erfeet state; incontestible ])roofs, that the 
humidity of the. atmosphere in this country does not necessarily destroy v'orhs 
in fresco within a given period. 

No. V. 

CONJUGAL AlTEC rrON, «/ INDUSTBA' and BRUDENGE. 

Painteil by Robert Sniirke, Esq. R. A. 

No. VI. 

The MISERIES of CIVIL W MIS. 

A field of hatih; near Towton, in Yorksliire, between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, on the :i|)t}i Mareli, 14f>l. 

Piiinti'd by .louah Rot/delt, E.s<|, 

No. Vll. 

77«’ Ceremom/ if administering (he Oath to Ahlernuin NEM'NIIAM, Luml Manor 
of London, on Noixmbcr 8, 178:2, apon the Hastings at Caildball; wherein are 
represented the portraits of the lord mayor, tlie whole court of’ aldermen, many 
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of the common council, th«’ jivincipal officei's of the city, and se\ oral Indies and 
gentiemei), spcetatoi*s. 

ruintcd by Mr. nUliam Milia. 

No. VIII. 

I.ORI) MA\ Oil's DAY on the WATER, Novanhrr \)th. 
CoinjKinion to No. VII. paitiiccl l>y Uichunl Paton, Es<j. 

No. JX. 


V/V WILLIAM WALMOltril, Lord Mm,or of London, hilUn-VJiKT 
ill SniJl/ifh/d; f»)rnhicli glorious action King llichard 1!. eonfciTed on 
honour of ktnglithood*, ond added the da^^er to the eiti, iinns. 

ruiiUed l.>y James Kvriheote, Esq. R. A. 


TVJ.ER 

•r’ 

him tlu- 


■* >Vc .slisill pliw.e iH'fnrr our roatlors !in cxlrarl triuii S/otr, .Si «VKV, p. ‘ 221 , upon this oli- 
wvaiion. 

“ ll Iiiitli also jukI is now grown to a roinnioii opinion, Jlial, in n'garcl of fbis K(*r\ ire dono 
i>v (Jiu said ^Vi^ianl Walwortli against the ndioll. King ttirliard addl'd to fhi* arms of tliis oitin 
(wliicli was sirirctii, a plain i rosii-, .,a.. ,i .1 sword or tlaggcr cso llu-y li-rnu’ il), wlicroof J have riad 
no >,ucli UTordc: but, to tlic coiiliai ic, i /indr that, in iJn* loui tli yrarf of I{ it bard (lii‘.S'l oml, in a 
full its.si'miiif inndi' in ilin upper irtittiulxT of tiuildbull, .snintnoni'd by tins' W illiain W alwortu, llu' 
luaior, its well ol aldcrim'ii lus of (lir roniinoii ((.'uiiM'lt in rviuy wnrdr, iiir fiTlaimi affaire;' i-onri-rii- 
ing till' king, it was tlifri- by uotnuiun con.st rd ngrood and ordaiiird. lliat llic . bir M'aic of Ibc ollico 
of niaiorallic of the litie being very smal, old, unapt, and unromi'lyi' Im ilu- honor of tlte citic, 
■slioulil be bioken. and oai- olher new should be had, which the said inaior roininninlcd to Ix' made 
ariiliciuily and lioni.urabh* for the exercise of the said olfice Ihereafler in jihue of Itu' oth.'c, r. 
Til is new scale bcetiuth to bvc made iKifurc William Walworth W’as kuighled, for he is not there 
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No. X. 

The MURDER of DAVID RTZIO m the Presence of MARY, Queen of Scots, 
hi/ her JIushand, Lord DARNLEY, and Lord RUTHVEN, in the (jueen's hed- 
chamber, on ttie Dth March, 

Painted by John Oju'e, Esq. R. A. 

No. XI. 

Portrait ,f Lord HEATJIFIEU). 

Painted by Sir Joshua Pt i/nolds, president ol’ the Royal Academy. 

CilRRAl.TAR. 

l orif PJCTl HES. 

No Nil. 

7'hc brui't and. gallant Def nee of Gibualtau against the united Force.', of Spain 
and France, on the arieriKnni of September I7B2, reprt.-senUu}*'///e 
siHint; fire to the Toicu, and the (.'f/r/v’.MiN dcfcndhii^ the Place. 

No. XI11. 

Tin: brave and paUant Dcfenn of (iusKALI AU on the luelil between tlie Mill and 
1 ill) Sej)leniber, 17 h2, idib tin Spanish (iun-Iioals in a hin.c. 

N... MV. 

77/e brave and ptoilani Dcfcnrc oj'i luiK WWMl on llie I itb Septeml/er, 17B2. ichcre 
the Fuiilish are cniploi/cd in talini; up the Spanish and French Saihns in preat disfre.<‘.'. 


inlillod .S/r, as aflerwanls In; wa.s; aiu! rcrlaiiK-i< is, (hnl (lie same lu-w scale then made, is luiw in 
u.sr, ant) mine oilier, in (lia< ollicc of die luaioiiiKk*; which may suffice (o niiu^wcrc flu; I'ornicr 
fable-, wUhout sliowiiip of any c-vicicjifi' scaled will) (be oldc scale, whicli was the cros.se find sword of 
haiul Eaule, auduot the das');!-! of W illiam W')Uworth.” 
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No. XV. 

The Jtelitf ef G^MtALTAK on the 11th October, 1782, hy the BrUuh Fleet under 
the Command of Admiral Lord HoW£, with the S^anieh and French Flofit in the 
distance. No. XVI. 

The Portrait of Lord RODNEY, after Mennyer. 

No. XVII. 

The Representation of his Majesties Fleet under the Command of Lord RoDNEY, 
Admiral of the White, breaking the Line <f the French Fleet on the 12th April, 1782. 

No, XVIIL 

The gloi-ious, brilliant, and decisive Victory gained under the Command of Lord 
Rodney, wer the French Fleet, on the 12th April, 1782. 

N. B. These two engagements painted by Mr, Dodd, after small pictures by 
Mr. Pttton, No. XIX. 

MINERVA. 

-A 

Painted by Richard Westall, Esq. R. A, 

No. XX. 

APOLLO. 

Painted by Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 

No. XXI. 

The BATTLE of AGINCOURT, fought by King Henry’ V. on Thursday 
the 25th October, 1415, 

Painted by Josiah Boydell, Esq. 

No. XXH. 

A Sky painted on the ceiling, teith Angels holding up two chandeliers, at the upper 
end of the room. 
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No. XXIII. 

The same as the preceding, at the bottom of the room. 

Fainted in distemper by J. F. Rigaud, Esq. R. A. 

There is likewise a good {jortrait of Aldemian Boydell, which cost tlie cor¬ 
poration two hundred guineas. 

The following inscription is engraved on a large silver ])late, inserted in the 
wall at the lower end of the room : 

"At a Court of Common Council, February 27, 1800j on the motion of Mr. 

' Deputy Goodbehere, it was resolved, 

" That the members of this corjioration, grateful for the delight afforded to 
them, as offen as they assemble in this court, by the splendid collection of paintings 
presented by Mr. Alderman Boydell, entertaining an affectionate sense of tlie 
honour done them by that celebrated patron of arts and proud of tlie relation in 
which they stand to him as fellow-citizens, do, in testimony of these feelings, 
request him to sit for his portrait to an arti;^ of his own choice: conscious, how¬ 
ever, that hereby they arc only requesting him to confer a new gratification on 
themselves and their successors; and unwilling that, amid such and so many re¬ 
membrances of sublime characters and illustrious actions, his portrait should be 
wanting, who, discerning and munificent in the encouragement of merit in 
others, combined in his own character private integrity with public spirit, and 
solid honesty with a highly cultivated taste.” 

V. Woodthorpe, sc. 

We cannot conclude this account of the pictures without some notice of tlie 
worthy alderman by whom- they were presented, because we think so noble 
an instance of disinterested liberality deserves to be peiqietuated. His active 
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life affords to the rising generatioh a lesson of what may be effected by in> 
tejjtitj*, iiersewpa^ce, and abilities; and we liave great pleasure in {tointing out 
the venerable dead for the instruction and imitation of the .lining. , 

Alderman Boydell was bom upon tlte 10th January, in the year. 1719, at 
Dorrington in Shropshire. Of the place, bis t|||t|||fity his g^undfather ,liad 
been the vicar, and his fathn resided there, profesojqjg the business of a land- 
surveyor, to which ht! proposed bringing up bis s^tn; but his intentions fortu¬ 
nately rt^ceived a different direction, from one of” those trifling citcumstanccs 
which frequently (hitermine matters more imp<jrtanc<*. We are told, that 
an uccideotal ^|[ht of the, dcliuq|||^^^^^f a building which he had been accus¬ 
tomed to wHIi pleasure, excited an astonishment in lus young mind 

cu.sier to be concaved than descril»ed, and jiiade such an impression, as ultimately 
determined him to become an engraver. In piirsuauce of this resolution, he 
walked up to the metro|x)lis, and at tw'enty-one years of age ..houiuj himself 
apprentice for seven years to Mr. Tomas, the engraver of that very picture 
which sf* strongly afiected him. During his apprenticeship he attended the 
academy ia St. Martm's4anc, to perfect liimself in dra'wlng; his leisure hours 
W'erc’ devoted to jH'.rs|XH’.tive and it,arning P'rench. At the end of six years 
Ik: purehasetl the remaining year of the term h orn, his muster, tg^d shortly after 
murricil. This was in the mcmonible year of i^^,^when he publisheJ six 
small landscapes, designed and engm^-ed by himfidf;.^ie afterw'ards published 
many views in the neighbourhood of London, at the low price of one shilling. 
He engravt:»l several^ Ilroclting, Bercham, and Salvator Rosa. His 

perseverance and iudu^y having enabled liim to comple^ a great number of 
prints, he collected the w'hdlc la one port-folio, an^.j^bys,hcd it at Jfly.e guinei^. 
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He very modestly obserres, that it ma by^tike profit arising from this work he 
was enabled to encourage young 4Utist8, and fiaihiars himself he thereby tended 
to iiri{m>ve the arts in this country. Havii^ been eminently soccessfiil in the 
improvement of the art of^^dograving. he directed hLs attention to the esAid>Ksh- 
ment of -a School of For this purpose he prelected a plan, which, 

considered as the undertaking of one man, is great and extensive even in this 
age of enlarged speculation. 

The Shakhspeaie Gallery introduced a new sera in the history of tire art in this 
kingdom, and abundantly proves, that encouragmneut alone was wonUng to render 
the English artists equal, and in some reflects superi^^to those of any other 
country. In a letter to Mr. Alderman Anderson, published in March 1804> Mr. 
A. Boydell ^tes, with great perspicuity and with characteristisp simplicity, the 
reasons irttich Induced him to solicit parliamentary sanebon for the disposal of this 
gallery; ttad to ^at letter the limits of our ptdrlication oblige us to refer. In the 
course of a long life, dedicated to his fiivourite pursuit (the cultivation of die arts), 
he acquired the confidence of alt ranks, and paased througli the several offices of 
.sheriff, aldennan, lord mayor, and magistrate, with tlic universal a(>probatkm of 
hk fellow-citizens. * 

A too eager atteurion tp Ida official duties occasioned his deatlt; a fow days 
previous to which, he went to attend at the Sessions>House in the Old Baile 3 \ 
and being always early, arrived tiiere befote the fires were lighted; to which 
circumstance is attributed the cold and inflammation of his lungs, by which the 

s 

life of this excellent and useful man was terminated, on the llth of December, 
1804, inthekighrieth year of his age. He was intenud on the 19th of December. 

VoL.II. ' • a 



iii it rd^MMst&bte! j^ iieiog attended by this loid jita|i|ybr. 

, seyet^ ^ tlle'tddietdM^ mnd'iiMtoy'fir his iwnneim^ and fiieeMis. 


at aiaiHAM., cm'KT of Kme's nmca, at a aourrmo of csfiutofs. 

No person can have atteaded the meeting tinder a commission of bankruptcy, 
without feeling'the necessity of a more convenient place for holding them* The 
number of feiiures. wdiich naturally increase with the trade and commerce of tlie 
countryi,' require a greater nutabu' of conuni^ioners and places more appropriate 
and distinct,,,are at presciit nilotted, in order that elfecttial justice may be 
done to the un^irtuiuttebanknqtt on the one hand, and to the injured creditors on 
the otlier. There w a great deal of character in the several hguies represented 
iil the plate, and the groupug possesses no inconsiderable share of merit. 

The word bankrupt is sup|iosed to be derived either from iumciu, a tradesman’s 
counter, and ruptus, hrokee, or feetm the French words, ’bmguc and route: the 
firid English statute coocemiug tins oBeuce is " against such as do rnakc bankrupt,’* 
whieh is a literal translation of the French expression, qui font banque nmtt. 

ilie laws of EngfauKl, cautious of encouraging prodigality and extravagance, 
allow the benefit of the bankrupt laws to none butactutl traders : but as trade can* 
not he carried on wkhout mutual credit, the contracting of debts to facilitate and 
carry on trmle and commerce is almost necessary; and i^ fmm accidental calami>^ 
ties, or from those no reasonable degree of pruderioe or foresight can. 

prevent, a trailer is Unable'feipay bis debts, it k a inisffktune, and not a (auit. The 
law adinKls u coinpassionute remedy m hk mi:dbFtuni^:y^ich it tten^ hk.iaults; 
since, at the sfene tinte thait it provides for the sqlpiril^^f coumwc^ l^ reipier-- 
ii:^ a trader liable to be made ahankrupt.^ the benefit oj* his ciiit!ditoia.|^ 




























HERALDS* OTFICE. 

as himself, it disbourages extravagance by extending the beneht to such traders 
only as arc industrious and unfortunate. The first statute relating to bankrufitoy 
was ihade against die Lombards, who, after they had contracted obligations to their 
creditors, suddenly absconded out of tlu^ realm. It was therefore enacted, '* that 
“ if any merchant of the com|iany acknowledge himself bound in tliat manner, 
" that then the company sliall answer the debt; so tliat another^merchant, who 
“ is not of the company, sliaU not be thereby aggrieved or impeached.” 

Tlie. first statute concerning any English bankrupts was the 34th Henry VIIl. 
which has l»eeu altered by 13tb Elizalicth, 1st and 21st James 1. 5tli George II. 
and the subsequent statutes of George HI. 


HERALDS’ OFFICE. 

Heralds’ Office, or the College of Arms, is situated upon St. Benet’s Hill, near 
Doctors’ Common^ at the south-west end of St. Paul’s cathedral. Tins office was 
destroyed by the dreadful conflagration in ItKiG, and rebuilt about three years affor. 
It is a.^nare, inclosed by regular brick buildings, which arc extremely neat, 
without expensive decorations. The floors are raised above the level of the ground, 
and tliere is an ascent to them by flights of {tluin .steps. The principal front is m 
th^ lower story ornamented with riwtic, uponw'hich are placed four Ionic pilas- 
ters, that support an angular pedimentT The sides, which are conformable to this, 
have arched pediments, that are also supported by Ionic pilasters. On the'inside 
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BPe, a large room for keeping the Court -of Ji^our, a library, with houses and 
apM^ments ibtr the kings, heralds, and pursuivants. 

This corporation consists ofrthirteen members, viz. three kings at arms, six 
heralds at anns and four pursuivants at arms; who are nominated by the carl 
marshal of England, ns ministers subordinate to him in the execution, of their 
oBices, and their places by patent during their good behaviour. They are 
idl the king’s servants in ordinary ; and UicreA^re, in the vacancy of the <<tHce of 
earl manJial,. have been sworn into their oiHces . by. t}^ lord chuml)erlain. Their 
meetings are tenned chapters, which they liold the fir^ Thursday in every montli. 
or ofteuer if necessary, wherein matters are determined by a majority of voices 
of the kings andherakis, each king having two voices. 

The kings are barter, Clareuctiux, and Norroy. tiarlcr was instituted by King 
Heury V. in the year 1417, for the service of the most noble «>rder of the. Gaiter; 
wid for the; dignity of that order, he was qiadt; sovereign, witliin the office o( anus, 
overall tlie otlier officers subject lo the crown of England, lly the coustitulioii 
of hisdrffee, he must be a native of England, and a gentleman bearing arms. 'J'o 
lura htdemgs the correction of arras, and ull en.signs of arms usurped or borne 
unjustly; and the power of granting arms to des*'rving persons, and suppoitters to 
the nobility and knights of the Bath. It is likewise his office.to go uexIlKeiuia the 
sword in solemn processions, none interposing except the marshal; Ut admioister 
the oath to all the officers of arms; to have a habit like tire register of the order; 
with baron’s service in the court, and fodgtQgs in Windsor castle. He Iwars his 
white rod, with ahauner.of the ensigns of the order thereon, before the sove¬ 
reign. When any lord enters the PaNiamcot .Chamber, it is bis post to assign 
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him his place according to his i}^k.y aad degree; to carry the enugns 4^ fhe 
order befort; foreign princes; and to do, (M^^jaocuie to be done, what the sotifelS^lgn 
shall enjoin relating to the order; Ibr the eiteei^rieh of which he has a salary of 
100/. a year, |)ayal>te at the'Sxciiequer, and 100/. more oiit of the revehtie trf thte 
order, lasid'-s tns fees. ' 

The others are called Pfovinrwl Kings, and iheir provinces togera^ (xonpi!^ 
the whoie kingdom of England; that of ClarencenK comprehendingvdl to thC 
south «tf tl«» river Trent, and that of Norroy all to the noitii of that river : bilt 
though these prm’ineials have existed time immemorial, they wereriot lonstituted 
to tliese offices by the titles of f'larenceuxWndNorroy before inward Hi. 

('larenceux is thus niiine<l from the Duke of Clarence, the Afrd son of King 
E«1«’ard HI. It is his duty, according to his commission, tO Visit hie province, 
to siirv'cv the iinns oi‘ all |iersons, &.c.: to marshal the fwtieii^ of aH persons 
in his pr<ivirKC, not under tl»e direction ^of Garter; and in his province to 
enmt arms, with the jorisent of the earl imirshal. Before the institution of 
Garter, he Was the j>ri!ici|>rtl officer of arms, and m* die vh' ancy iif rGartet, 
Iv executes his ofFnu . lt<’.',idc> liis fees, he hn< a ;.alar\' horn the^5^®feiiequer 

of 4®/. a year. - * - 

’ndi'iduiy and office of Norr*»y. or North Roy, tlmi is. North King, is the 
sainc on. tha north of the Trent, as that of Clarenceiix on the south. The- 
kings- of arms vi'cre formerly elt*cled 'ihy »be sovereign with great - sofomnity 
upon some high festival; but since tlm'-^pepe'monies used at the creation e^‘peers 
have b^en laid aside, the kings of arms have been created by the earl tharshul, 
by virtwe of the sovereign’s warrant. Upon this occasion he takes his oath, 
wine is poured upon bas head out of a gilt cup with a coir^, his title is pro-- 
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noniKttd, and he » iayested adth a tabart at n^al arms, richly ecnbrokleved 
acaihv «f 4h Su -l a f toiiliww afiaiMvfihtk a ipakichaiiat 
ariA’» badge <(P<hw ag i a a i 

of 41 lane 'aMka‘>«4HCli fa wn a dy <a > i iinMpd a dhwai 'W iaw w i t t but «ince .4hc 
B ed» tt |dUop 4t has hoea adoioBd with leave* feeembtwn tboie cl* die aaV'Wtd 
iiirtimiBinHiiiii iiiiii.'oeiwg^ w w inni . Cttutona with 'the weide». M**«"ert me* De*u 
tthntduntmugmm mimmnttmmkinmm Gaiter hmahma. nuuatile (dl^yinupn &atin, 
M an officer cff the oidert with a white *od ar ewylwti ai»th.«ha eaveragn'* aruh 
an (iwtnfh wiffiffi>h«hMaitath«^|)ie8e«eeaf-4hawvamagat and he i« sworn in a 
dhafter oifdiie ^Oarter^.lheieernwiiltiihlww^ with the ensign* of his office, 

< The htegwsffitfhaMwedhsti^^ cash other hy thoir vei^)ecU\e hedges, 

whaffi IjBmymmfmtm aaaU«liBMW» eithettcw* galdchaio or a ribbon. Garter's 
b a iag hhai^ aadUhad R i r oai h ciala* <jwrph?. 

The mm. hemdds aMw W in de a r, iO fapst er # humfu/usT, York, Kaffimood, and 
$e raeie ah who laketyhaie acoeediog pa seaiority in office. Hwyam/caeated with 
the saaiwhirwimnniai aetthahioia taidng the. oath of an herald, aayi apa invested 
wiffiatdMbaF the fnytl tom'’ ambaaidared uypn satin, not so nch m the kings; 
but better dian the pinautvantV, and a silver collar of S. S. They are ctqqires 
byeseatinQ. andhaat# adMyioC 364,hSi. 4tL per-aanura. and fees spnapdiBg to 
tfaair ikgree. > • 

, inhe kt np a nd i heraldawre aatoeti npM » aword as weU as the book, to shew 
that they are military as well as (»vil wfficera. Tiie four puesuivanh^ who are 
Bkeigeliiiix, BhMraeait)a»«ffik>«geffii|^ and PtartpoUis, are filio by the 

edrl emenffiah when they hffio.thair oath of a punathaph and am pteyasted 
wkl> a tahart of. l| pj wyrfpans npiyi slwn ei h l%ay4lh^(taahiiy of J04nyear, 
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Kkrnhmmmi 

totlaBiki.HK 

’ Aeniettltoie pMMlMliiiiMii ii 'IMiikktlwiWil hoA 

of cfa* kiRgs« itonMMflVi 

Poor*, and. tii 

tions ttroiaHM tito t k o o t eil k g ooi iti^^yiP T Wo ^ to a w a rt Kfcw i ii H i lfci 

tiottdf th, kitiiiMa of mm <3)MWfiii, i«Qi'^> 

All tht^p oilioen have ajpsrtflnents h> Hie ooUej^ MWMMd taiiiiMir awfwi p ptff 
offirm; tltey liave HkHme e puUia^iWHlHakiideh 

where routta of ehiraiiT' ''*'<’** fn r aini lj^ ti i Ut. — i Che «AeB»ig||^aMKeilai«i^ m 
Hwir tRbatHi, M« ionMii|» homfr ti*»—*» m ■ ■wmwittr ■ nifwiwiil 
etion of tfaie court, hn the oostome of Aak p t m o i ^f Mlb0af^ 1 km offiM»tw4Mi 
of tttMNfiityi KHIe' tmtmn m amhJof^mir Htkto «ir<«iMM» ieto the 
titiio of EAOriNi fH.: iri'hi#'i«iy(B IrtwMfy w e rtia hijie wtuoai, ae afpeawh^r 
the fOiem ^ the kingo of artm, whieh relkr ta 

we fthd the dScen of ararti are employed abroad and at fa n a to holAtiHMuliiaiy 
and civil t^Boen. 

Irt tMMMh year of Homy V. brmi ware eag>alMacdr''aEBd at ai‘<fliia|iav of the 
kings ani henddh held attlie siege of Kouen, in Normandy, on thedthi rtat a tt y , 
}430, they foiiwed tliemselves into a ik§iitkt saetely, with<a 'rgawtirta mlMt 
iag Garter a% their chief 

The Htet cHartnr of ineiMfKmition ww drranted^'hy King‘BiiilMsd 111/taihd 
as^igHld them a iThHltOr ofhcv and restdencih:. this eharter whs coaiiniMcl ^9y 
JEdrtard Vl. and Q^o'liiHy; the latter' e# aiioaik not uniy^lieQcposated tlsMa 
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tbcm^ whiok' 


ftmneriy belpng«d to the £«iil pf Dethf^Aod wu^estioy^ bjrt^ tire ofXionden. 

The anacjts of coKefp aadoa|i{> 0 (MtiM miff, ^rgvm 9t. CSeocfe’s ca< 08 » between 
four dovj^ ttzmff ooSi mag^ opeato^^^^ mitk 

AMD Cn»t, «4ove nuo^ ^m a duq^I oonnt^^ sapfMxrten. m either side 


a Uoi}, giiewtent^ argenfe gei^ged % «hied hd^ anna ci«$t» and 

suppotten atp v^oa the. cxmtmm seal, thua^cwpaaMccrbed: ** S^tUum ctmmmtf 


Cor/^aUimhX^0cuArmtmm," ' m •i-.;;?'; v- 


Tlasir fla^ilp |^praIy O(a[|^^ ooHect^ of original records 

of the iiadigena aiKl aioiM of fiiiiMliea ^fitneiat. oertifiewbes of the nobility and 
geBtiy 4 jaddic ceneiwBinralff, apd other hiaiicbee of h^ideby and antiquities ; and 
there have been few woiha pabiiidied« aadadng to the history and antiquities of 
tkie ldngdota» ia whioh the authonr have not nwaioed sowe aa iwt aoc e from this 
hfacaiy, where attendance fe4a%. given by twd oftt^ . s h 

The Cawt nf C4aw6y. h dechnied by 

Btetote^-lld be, thia; "That ithath cog^uzaaoe of contracts 

" t«ii*Kipg deeds of amp and of war oot of the realm, and also of things ahich 
" touch wwr whhta the malm, which cannot be detersnined or dtsoussed by the 


otanmoa law; toget^r with e^/wr utegttt end swae matter* Ji^ert^t- 

** Miiypi.” JSo«that (accoodh>g to Sir W, Bhicfetone) wherever the ooeomon lawcan 
give tediesa tbbconrt hath no j^urisdictiem; whicfilias thrown it entiiely out of 
usepate^^w matter of contracts> )^nch being ps^iatty cogniaidde m tlm coints 
of Weetmks^ivHall, if rH>t directly,, at least by iiction of few: as, u a cfevtntet 
be ntede at Gihinihar, the plantiff may suppose it npdfeat liorthamptoa ; ibr die 
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locality* or place of making it. » of no i^gctrd to the validity 

of the'contract. ' ■ ^ 

The ■wwis^ ■•** otkir tuigei and cusivmsir'd^lppldiit thfe claiiii of dus court, 1 . To 
give relief to such of the m>bt}ity and geiitiy to think thems^Ves aggrieved in 
matters of hoaoiur; ead^ 2. To keep up die distiUction of degrees ubd qoalit}'- 
"V^Tienoo it follows, that the civil jiinsdiction of thh Ooiut of Chivalry » pria- 
cipaily in two points: the redreattcig if^ries honour, and correcting encroach* 
ments in matters of coat-armour, precedencj^ and other distinctions of hunilies. 

As a Couit of Honour, it k to give sttda&edet) to i^t such as sue aggrieved m 
that ]>eiot; a point df a nature so uce mid delica^, that 4t8 wrongs ttikl injuries 
escape tlte notice of tbe«OQHMnon law^ and yet me fit to be l e dw s ae d somewhere: 
such, for instancei as ctohiig a mmi coward, or giving him the lie; for which, 
as they are {Kodaotive of no hmnediate damage to his person or property, no 
action will lie in the courts aA Westminster, and yet they are such injuries as will 
prompt every man of spirit to demand some hcmourable amends; whitli, hy tlie 
ancient laws of the land, was appointed to he given in the Court of ^Obiv^ry. 
But modem msohitions have determined, that bow much soever sitdi a jurisdic* 

I 

tion may be expedient, yet no action Ito words wifI at present lie thenein; and 
it badi ahrays hemi moatdeariy hcMen, that as this court cannot meddle with any 
thing determinahte by the common law, it dterefore can give no pecunimy^ satisfac* 
tioB of damages, kisomudi as the quantity and determination thereof is ever of 
common law cognizance: and therefore this Court of Chivalry can at iitost order 
reparat^ m'point of hmioar; as, to comjiel the defendant mtHdadum sibi ipsC 

impawAt or to take the lie that he lias given upon himself, or to nudee such other 

. 

submission,as the laws of honour may require. Neither can this court, as to tlie 
VOL. II, 
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point of refHuratioo in hoqfour» l)it4d ploa of any «uch or tiling, wherein the 
parly im reti^dbie'^y the df oomjnon law: as, if a man gives another a 

*, 4 

ItIom', or edits him lihiiifimrfonntmer; for in both tlicsc casev the o<iu}mon law lias 

f 

[Miiuted out bi<4 proper remedy by lustion. As to the other pf>ints of its rivil jinia- 
<ik;tion, Hio mlrossing encfoachmcntH and usurpations in uiatters of heraldry and 
foat-nrmoiir, it is the business of this eourt, according to Sir Matthew Hale, to 
adjust the rights and armorial ensigns, bearings, en^sts, supporters, pmnoiis, &c.; 
and also nghU of f4nce or imtewientje, when* tlic king’s patent or act of parlia¬ 
ment (wWk^ cannot beov%rroied by this court), has not alretuly detemiineti n. 

t 

The {irpcsaedings of this court are l>y petition, in u sunmiar}' way; and the trial, 
not hy a jury of twelv<* men, but by witnessis*. or by combat, hut as it cannot 
imprison, not bring a court of record, and as, by tin resolutKiii of the superior 
ronrts, it is now I'onfined to so imn'ow ami restrained a Junsdiction, it has fallen 
inW contrtniJit and disusi*. 'Hie marshalling of coai-arinour, which was ionnrrly 
ihc pride and Stmlyof all the best linriihes in the knigciom, a. now areally disre¬ 
garded • and has foikin into the hands of rertuiu ofoi^ers and ainiidants upon 
th.sVottft, csdlcrl liemlds, whb epnwdm’ it only as a nmtter of Inere. and not o< 
justice: w'h^reby such folrity and -confusion lune crept into their records (which 
iMight to he the stamUng eridduee of fiumiies* descents and coat-armour), tltat, 
though tormer'ly sonsfc cmdit'lMtt,iiaen jiaiid to their testimony, now even their 
♦timmon seal will not bearocml'iwsd «s uvidnnce in any eouit of justice iii the king¬ 
dom. But tlitir visitation lioohs> com|>iled whin progresses wore 

solcimri}' and made into eviiay jiart of the kingdom, to <’ncpnr^mto the 

slate of and to register sach inanriages and descents uh w ere ver.hed to 

them vpoti octtli* are allowed to be good oVidmioe of pedigre.es. And it is much 
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to be wishetl, that this practice of visitation at certain periods were revived ; for 
Ute lailnre of ii)([nisitions 7 >«j.7 mortem^ by the abolitibia t>f . military tenures, com¬ 
bined with tin* negligence ol' the heralds in cMnitting their usual progreswrs, 
has rendered the proof of a inodcn'n descent for the recovery of an estate, or suc- 
<-.esHion to a title of honour, more difficult than that of an ancient one. 'I'lns will 
be iink'.ed remedied for the future with respect t<» ('luirns of peenige, by a sUind- 
ing order of the House of l^ords, directing tlie heralds to take exact account, and 
pi es(jrve regular entries, of all peers and peeresses of England, and their respec¬ 
tive dchciaidants; and that an exact pedigree of each peer and his family shall, 
on till- <iay of ins first atlmissiuii, be delivered to tb»^ house by Oarter, the 
principal king at arms. Hut the general inconvenience, afliecting more private 
suf'cessions, still continues witliouta remedy. 


MIDDLESEX ITOSPITAL. 

MlDiJi-KSTiX IlosPiTAi., for the reception of tfie sick and the, lame,, and for 
lying-in married women, is situated iu Miwy4>ohe-fieUls, near Oxford-road, now 
called Charles-street. This is u neat, ]>I;uh, and not inelegant brick building: 
it has tl»e decent apjiourance and all the accommodations one would wish in a 
house devoted to charity, without that ostentatious magniliceuce wliicli too oftcji 
in a great wSedsure deft'ats the humane and noble end of sucli institutions, where 
those suip(ij are squandered away in iist;U:ss decorations, that ought to be employed 
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in administering Itealth to the sick, and giving feet to the lame. Nature and 
religion teach us to patronize every instance of distress, but most powerfully that 
deepest of all distresses, sickness in poverty. Sickncws itself will excite com¬ 
passion, though alleviated by every comfort and advantage tliat wealth can 
procure: how much stronger a sympathy must then arise at the idea of sickness 
aggravated by pfjverty; or considered in another view, of poverty disabled by 
sickness! Most men are inclined, but very few, in comparison, have individually 
the power, to relieve: puldic contributions, tlierefore, seem the mast likely to 
effect what the private bounty of individuals cannot. These considerations gave 
rise, a few years since, to inhrmaries, and in particular to this, which has the 
merit and the honour of being the first hospital in this kingdom for lying-in 
women, and of sotting an example which has been liappily followed. 

'I'he charitable designs of this Hospital were carried on for several years in two 
convenient houses adjoining to each other in Windmill-strc'ct, Tottenham-court- 
roacl, where the first institution, in August 1743, was intended only for the relief 
of the indigent sick and lame; but in July J747, the governors, willing to render 
it more worthy of the notice of the public, extended tlieir plan to the relief of 
the pregnant wives of the industrious poor: when the great increase of |>uticnls', 
occasioned by the reputation of this twofold charity, soon obliged the gov ernors 
to think of enlarging their edifice, as well as their plan; and the kind l>enevolencc 
of tlie public, by donations, legacies, &c. enal>l(*d tliem, in 1755, to erect a much 
larger and more eonvenient huihling in Marv-hone-fields, in which the apartments 
for the reception of tiie lying-in women wenj in a separate part the building, 
remote from the sick and lame; and that ladies might visit the lying-^i {jatienta 
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Tfithout being incommoded by the sick and lame, different staircases led to each, 
the lying'in wards having no communication with the sick and lame. But the 
age of delicacy and refinement has sueweded to the age of charity and active 
benevolence. The fair contributors to the funds of such charities as are 
particularly devoted to the relief of lying-in women, may dismiss all ap¬ 
prehension of being called upon to visit the bed <>f sickness and of sorroAV: 
the tax upon tbeir purse is not extended to their feelings, already perfiaps 
rendered too delicate by the agonizing distresses of some ideal heroine, or the 
complicated horrors of some mouldering abbey. But that part of the institutifui 
which relates to the adtriission of pregnant women, was altered about fifteeii years 
ago, in consec|uenc« of an ofler made by an unknown jairson, through the 
medium of a resjK'cttible surgeon, to advance 3()00/. and to settle 300/. per 
annum on the Hospital, prox ided the governors would appropriate a ward for the 
reception and cure of cancerous diseases. Such an t>ffer was not to be rejected, 
and the obstacle to its adoption was the unwillingness of the governors to narrow 
the extent of the charity, to the exclusion of some }iart of those wlio wore alrea<ly 
witliin its sco|ie. It being however suggt«ted, that delivering nruirried women 
at liomo would in must cas<?s lie a more effectual and beneficial reliefi than 
obliging them to pass tl»e jairiod of their confinement in an hospital, excluded 
from their families, it was determined to appropriate the lying-in ward to the 
desired purpose, and to provide tliose who might want it with projier assistance, 
medicine, and nurses, at their own habitation.s; by which means the managers of 
charity were enabled to accept the benevolent ofler, and since that period the 
upper part of t\\e Hospital has been devoted solely to the cure of that disease- 
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The qualilication (if a governor of this charity is an annual subscription of 
thv(>-e guineas; which also entitles the subsi^riber to recommend, and have in the 
house at one time, eiih(!r one sick or lame patient, or one lying-in woman, rmd to 
recoinineml out-patients. A subscription of live guineas jKjr annum entitles the 
subscriber to recommend one sick or lame iu-})atient., out-ijatieiits, and one lying- 
in woman. A subscription of‘ thirty guineas at one pa^Tnent, cwislitutes the sub- 
serila'r a governor for life, with the last-imaitioned privilege.s. C^mtributions of 
U\sser sums than three guineas |)er annum are thankfully received, and entitle (lu‘ 
contributors to recommend one sick or lame in-patient and one out-patient at 
I l ie same time. 

A committee of tlie governors (appointed quarterly) meet at the Hospital 
(‘very Tuesday, at ten o’clock, to ret^eive and di.sciuirge patients, and to transact 
the other necessary busKK'ss of tlie house; where every governor, though not of 
tlui committee, has a right to be present, and his attendance is receiv»?d ns a 
fa\our, A rejKirt of their proceedings is made to the general court held every 
(juarter, when the resolutions of this committee are approved or rejected. The 
patients are. attended without fee or reward by three eminent j>}iy8icians, a man- 
midwife, three surgeons, and a clergyman. 'Fhe pliytucians visit the patients 
ev(T^• TiK'sduy, Thursday, arnl Saturday, and on intermediate days when p«»r- 
tieiilar cases require it. The surgeons attend every day. 

Patients are admitted on a letter of recommendation from a grjvcrnor or con- 
Irihiitor, who may recommend in-patients, and have out-patients on the books, 
according to the regulation ahovc-raeiitioned; and when in-patients arc rGtifiUi- 
mended, and there is not room in the house to receive them, they are put on 
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list, to Im; admitted on the firSt vacancy* and in the mean time prestiriIx^r ior 
as out'^>atients. 

No vsecurity is requir<?d for burials. All accidents are admitted without recom¬ 
mendation. Tuesday being tlie day af>pointetl for the admission of patients, they 
tu’e expected to be at the Hospital, with their rccommi ndation, at ten o’clock. 

I’he physicians and surgeons meet et'ery^ Saturrlay at twelve oVilock at the 
Hospital, where they give advice gratis to all such diseased poor who shall come, 
though unrecomniended, and require it. 

Perhaps uoeiumfry in tin* world can boast of so many p\il>lic institutions for 
the relief <.)f the poor ast^real Britain, and those chiefly supported by voluntary 
contributions. \VhiJtev<>r vices may belong to the present day, or whattner 
dolicieiieies the religious olnterver, f>t the moralist, may discover, certainly tlw 
w aiit of cliarity is not among the number. It is not to the metro})olis alone these 
noble Institutions are confined : there is not a comity w ithout its pitfilic iafinnary 
and dispensary, fin* supplying the afflicted jidor with assistance and metlicinc; at>d 
almost every town i.s supjdied with some charitable institution, lor the same 
benevolent purf) 0 .scs. As vve <l<) not promise ourselves another oppijrtunify in the 
e<»urse of' the work, we shall in this jilacc subjoin a list of the principal hos[»itals. 
1. Middlo.scx Hospital, Charles-Rtreet, for .sick and lame, and pregnant women. 
:2, St. Thomas’s Hospital, .Southwark, for the rtiception of sick and lame, espe¬ 
cially sailors. 


3* Gray's Hospital, .Southwark, for .sick and impotent person.s, and hinatltis. 

4. Loudon Hospital, Whiteclmpel-road, for all person.s meeting with uccidents. 
5- S',. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park-corner, for the reception of sick and lame. 
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■O. Westminster General Infirmary, Jaines-street; Westminster. 

7. St. Barthokunew’s Hospital, in West Smithfield. 

8. Lock Hospital, Hyde Park-turnpike. 

0. Hospital Misericordia, Goodman’s-fields, for the same purpo.se. 

10. Small-Pox Hospital, St. Pancras, now employed for vaccination, 
n. London Lying-in Hospital, Aldeisgate-strect, for poor married women. 

12. City of London Lying-in Hospital, Old-street, City-road. 

1. k British Lying-in Hospital, Browodow-street, Ix)ng-Acre. 

14. ^V"estminster Lymg-in Hosj)ital, .Sun^^-road, Westminster bridge, for |)Oor 
prtjgnanl women generally. 

\ 3 . Queen’s Lying-in Hospital, Ikiyswater-hall, Oxford-road, lor the same objects. 
l(i. Lying-in Hospiml, Store-street, Totten ham-court-road. 

17. Lying-in Charity for delivering pregnant women at their own houses. 

18. Society fbt delivering married women at their own liabitations, by whom 
thirty-two midw ifcs ar(; employed. 

19. New Ijying-in Charity for the wives of the loot guards, (ireat Rydcr-street. 

20. Bethkm Hospital, for lunatics, Mwrfields. 

21. St. Luke’s HospiUil, for lunatics. Old-street-road, 

22. Samaritan S(x;iety, for relieving })ersons discdiargcd from liospitals. 

2. “’}. Society tor visiting and relieving the sick at home. 

24. Vaccine-Pock In.stitution, No. 5, Golden-square. 

± 5 . Royal Jennerian Society for the inoenlatioii of the cow-j>ock, Salisbury-square. 
26. Institution for the cure and prevention of contagious fevers in the metropolis 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

I 

It would exceed our limits to cuter into tlu* liistory of the ancient connections 
between Euroj>e and the East Indies prior to tlui establishment of the Roman 
power; it may be sufficient to observe, that during the existence of this great 
emj)irc, and indeed long after its overthrow in the West, all trade with these 
countries was carrietl on by way of the Nile and the Red S<^a. I’his trade w as 
almost, if not entirely, annihilated by the Saracens; but was renewed by the 
Genoese and Venetians towards the middle of the tw'elllh eenturv, Avhen, accord¬ 
ing to Monsieur Huet, it w^as curried on by the way of Cafl’a, on the Black Sea, 
and Astracan, across the Caspian Sea, and so through Persia to and from India. 
This route w'as afterw'urds discontinued, till again renewed by the Miimalukes 
about the year l.W), at which lime Indian wares were also brought up tlie 
Euphrates to Bagdat, and from ihenec by <*aravans to Syria, “ It w'as about the 
same, j-Kirxcxl that the Maliometau Moors first began to con(|uer India, w^itli a great 
power from the North, conquering all the Gentiles as far as the kingdom of Ca- 
nara," &e. "The Moors of Barl»ar>%” says the same author, "are hut few'in 
number in India, arul though the conquerors of India now spoken of were, and 
their suecessors still are, called Moors, yet th<*y were chietly eomi>oscd of Arabians, 
Turks, Persians, Tartars, itc. of the Mahom<‘tan religion. Tliey were found 
bv tla^ Portuguese, at the clo.se of the. lift«H-ntli eenturv, to luu e been settleil as far 
as the remote Molucca Isles, before tlies<* people arrived tlu^re in the year I500. 
I’ho Moors in these times are said to liave managed ail the commerce of .India 
VoL. II. 
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eastward to the Spice Islands, Cluna, &c. as as westward towards Europe. 
In the latter eud pf this century die Soldan of Cairo directed the Indian merchant 
dise to be landed on the Arabian shore, and carried, overland to Mecoi, and from 
thence to l-^yhia, Afnca, &c. It seems the ^lamalute Soldans of Egypt 

were in those days so exceedingly jealous with regard to that traffic, tliat they 
would not permit any Christian to go to India either ip their ships through tlieir 
dominions. After the discovery of Africa as far south as the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Portuguese seem to have contented themselves for a few years, till Emanuel, 
in the year 1497, sent out Vasco de Gama with three ships and a tender, who, itf 
five months, got to the north-east of that ffimous promoutor}’; at Mosambique he 
procured a pilot to Quiloa aud Mombaaa, where he found laigeships from Arabia 
and India. The Moors were at that time possessed of sea-charts, quadrants, 

• 

and cventlte compass. From thence lie remdied Calicut in Indio, which he found 
to be large and populous: here were above one tlumand Jive hundred sail oj' 
ships, ill built and badly supplied for long voyages the compass not being known 
here: from this jilace a great trade was carried on in spices and other Indian 
merchandise. From tlieiice he returned to Melinda, and so home to Lisbon, 
Jbqviog completed his voyage in about twenty-six mouths.” 

Thus a new aud astonishing tlieatre for commerce was opened to tiie Portuguese, 
which they improved for a considerable time, till riches begot pride, effeminacy, 
and prodigality among the people; in CA>nsequence of which they were gradually 
stripped of their trade and posjessions^in India, and a door was ultimately 
opened for other nations, to profit by a discovery, the advantages of which they 
had been utmble to defend or retain. About the year some members of the 
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English Turkey Company carried their merdutndise from Aleppo to Bagdat, 
thence down the Tigris to Onme in the Persian gulph, and so on as &r as Goa. 
and attempted to settle a tn^e to the East Indies overland ; for Utat piaipo8e,they 
carried letters from Queen £^ixaheth to the King of Caanbayaandthe Emperm* 
of Cliina. They found the Ven^iens had lactones at all tiiese places. Tliey, iiow- 
ever, soon after tiavelled # several other parts of India, also to Agra, the Great 
Mogul’s capital. Frotin Tripoli in Syria, they sailed to l^ndon, having made 
themselves acquainted m'6K the nature of East India commerce, preparatory to 
their intended voyage hy sea to India, for which preparations were now malting. 
At length, in the year 1591, the first voyage from £i>glBnd to India was at¬ 
tempted with three ships; but so many of the men had been lost by sickness, 
that one of the dbips was sent liome from the Cape of Good Hope: of the other 
two, the ptincipal one Was never heard of again; and Captain Lancaster's, which 
arrived in India, with but litde success, it having been run mraty with by 
six of the sailors, whilst the remainder of the crew, with the captain, were on 
shore in an uninhabited island: at the end of three years Captain Lancaster was 
brought home, several of his men having perished from want. The avarice of 
the foreign merchants trading to the East Indies, determined Elizabeth to enceu* 
rage a direct trade: aecordingly, on the 51st December, 1600, she granted a 
charted to Gebrge Ehrl of Cumberland, and 215 knights, aldermen, and mer¬ 
chants, by the name of “ Tlie Governor and Company of Mcrcliants of London 
trading to the East Indies.” The cwiginal shares subscribed were only filly 
pounds each. This is the very stene East India Company, which, tlurough many 
vicissitudes, existed under the same denomination frll the year 1706, wlien it 

t2 
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m dbioribed in United Company. Soon after the English took poffiesuon of 
St. Hdena, at that time aninhahited, lirhich they fortified, and held undisturbed 
‘ till the year 1673 . The great and only benefit our sbipit receive time this isle is, 
the fresh water and provisions they there meet witli on their return from India, 
in providing of which above two hundred families are here employed and sup¬ 
ported. In the year 1712 , the exclusive trade of theCompany *was prolonged till 
Lady-day 1736 : about six years prior to the detfenninatiou of this charter, con¬ 
siderable efibrts were made to tlirow the trade open, or at least to a greater extent 
than under the existing monopoly. In February 1730 (N. S.), a petition 
and proposals were presented to the House of Commons to that effect: as the 
argumcBts used upon this are nearly the same as what must be recurred to upon 
oocanoBs of a simitar natture, and emtnwee all that can be adtaaoed upon this im¬ 
portant subject, we shall state them concisely. 

The proposal was to advance 3,200,000/. for redeemmg the fond of the present 

Company, for which they were to receive only 3 per cent, after the last instal- 

* 

ment was paid up*. 


* The benefits iC the pabRebjr Uito prSfiMtl they ■tetsd to be,< ^ 

1. That by receiving but two pet cent iafwest, ta mm S t y of hiwity tvto tinaciinid iMninds would 
Ira added to the smking fund, which, at twenty-five yean parehise, vtnt vrwth two millions five 
hundred thousand pounds to the public. 

9. That, as the hying open the trade to Afidoa, is aeknowMtgsd toboattaadad with great naliimal 
advantages; so the thus hying open the tnde«to the East ladies, or the redaoiag It kto a kind of 
tfguhtod eomptsay, wSl be attended with the fcBowing vh. llwill aoceanrily occasion 

abi^ wcpoitothmoif ottrwwn prodacta and ■anauftetUmta ladh. 
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X 0 1743, this Company proposed an ei^kxgement for fourteen years of their ex- 
clusnre trade and priTileges, in conad«wtion of which they agreed to advance one 
miUion for the public service the year 1744, at 3 per cent , interest This was 


Si It witt employ a wwgli gteatar number af sMiw sod sssffien. 

4. It win grean^ ISMT tbs pricn of all £aat India coniaoditiet noataiaad at homo. 

5. It wQl enable m to eupply foreign markete ehaaper and in groater qoaatitiei with Indian mer* 

chandiee, wheieby Wme new brandhci of tnfic may be gained, and othen presented, more especially 
in Africa and America, and aleo in some parts of Europe. Hen the dtonld have been 

nimte expItcU. 

a. it Win necemarMy adennee tte enstonm ud eseiae, and tlwstdry hn ssn thn niiHiinsl debt, dec. 

T. Hay a&mlge^ bid give no pacticniar raaaeo tor sack Asbt sltafSifaHn, 4Bt gnat advantages may 
accrae by employing our sbifiping in|pigBts fraon ooe part af hds is anolbsr, mon than tba present 
Company has ever been able to do. 

8. It will prevent peraons nequainted with the tmfo to India, from being under the aecewity ffor 
want of emptoyment ben) of seeking it in toeign nations, and eren will bring home those who are 
already engaged that way. (This bad a nfismee to certain Engliahiiien engaged in the Ostend and 
Swedieb East India Gompantea.) Theae wen the ]Aaus&le and principal arganxrnts made use of to 
the legislatun, or within dons, which yet wsn moss ahnsdontly anyiiified.and improved without 
doors, in sevsnlprintad pampUsts asd aewqpapers, vrtiicb carried them, a* is usually the case, much 
beyond ntioaal probability. 

The oot-doar argttinents or induccmeals for aBarigig of subsertots to.this scheme, were, ^ 

> 1. CeaisHi hrtasssit ton the puldic of four percent, to the hut two years, ai^ two pet cent, certain 
aftennids. 

8. Xhe:ndditioiiaI anniial ptwAt adMi _ nsn the hstoe^named iiiosMiti. 

S. The five pereenh ec nB goods; inp a r tsd waidd lacing anaBs^nUie nvidus over and above 










per jM944flOSQbd!^ tt.#^ p«r wtauixib 

charter to expHt at Lady^<di^ 1783, oa pefneutof this ana. 


the cxpenM of w m phrt ihgthe iwtii and IMisknj aiaoet^MdKy a)leiih^«tiih Caapwtjr*'* fiwtt 

and aetiliWMtit* do, oia with aiwdier; move :thaa hnmnr thhir •m enpeMe i aad aveti aMieiigli thw 
f no p emd Omupany ahtnildtieobfigedhRfMtj t}ie|neKiO<S«aqpajr«‘iaa'af laiMi^fbr th^rlnitaaad 
tettlanentii, (cowldth UBi H t up aa ewa O d m any donfatofao juat aadaqptthddes potiii?) yetiaa^ntyeara 
there would a fiirtheir aunnd profit aeoruef artateg^ tram the aaid dotiea: fin, 

4. Even anppoHiqt the trade suder this propoaad Company ahettbl not ineMaai!, as haarever they 
wete'oonfideirt it would, begrand the amount of t^ne aaiHions yeorfy at the psddic sahta, y«t five per 
oent. thereon woidd yield one hundred nnd fifty thouaoiM ppunda pn annum, which muheo eighty, 
six thousand poumla more than will complete the annuity or interest of four per oent.; wherefore, 

5. It may he coneduriedv that-the aasnud dividend will not ot'Eny time-te less than five to atxper 
cent, to the subscribesa, aince, aa the exportationa and faaportationa shall inoieOae, in lihe preporisoa 
will the dividends aeceasority increase. 

Yet notwithstanding all the befiMO.mewtionSd uad similar plansible reasoabiga without doeas, and 
of all that their firienda oouid urge wMtfai dooaa, the House of Commons n^eeied their petitloa; 
becuuae, 

Fiuar, It was certainly, at leastliazardous to turn the East India trade into a aew dunuiel. 

, SxconntT, It was uneertain wbetherthe propoaed anhscripttons would readily tUl in dm time. 

THtnnLv, OtwheftKrtheirfiatteriBgoxpectaitioos wotad Bnawer, either withxespect to the sub. 
tcribers, or to the nation. « 

FovnTBLr, 'Wbether the hiag^ 'cwdoHsoiig^nalhe diminished, instead of hohsg increased. 

FirTni.r, Whethar, hy da oos m et h o d a(« rcgdhrtcd trade, dm nis gewetal amnaeroe to 




'CtiKMMaM' ^ ’WMb. ^v m«)l«iiee.' 

Am^g ol^r im|KH'taot aarttwg v fcaanght wto ;diac»iBiifin« weet Ifets Coib> 


Iot]i« might not in some dqfrw be huii and diminithed; tor who can foresee aB die adrantagea which 
other EoK^awn aatiwaat (n^hllg^ sroiddbajibte %Bai» over «a.hy. thia ■iteration, or, the hart 
ovr trade mighi^reciBivc from flie Indian princM? .dcc> t to quit therarore a praMot eeittetef im m 
fatate (thongh plausiUoI wieertaijity^ was not jadgad sate nor pmdent. .This same appasttiaw, how* 
crer, drew from the present C«npaiijr very contidctBUe advaatagca tn t he f wb lj c t 
1. By oceasiouing the Company to give up one par qcnt^ of the intcraat payable cm their capital 
of three milltsats two hagdred thonaand ponndat and, 

S. T« pay, morsover, for ibe benefit of tJui pi^ie, two hundrod tboiwnd pounds for tim service 
of the cunent year, and above the said abtdemetu of one per oento of .Uuir iaierest, via. fm» 
five to four per cent.; or from one hundred and sixty thousand pounds, to me hundwd ^ twenty* 

a 

eight thousand pounds per annum, whereby thirty4wo tboussad pounds per amuiB would be )iBnie> 

ctialely added to the sinking fund; w hich the Omaponys nevertbekss, were legally entitled to for six 
years longer. 

Whilst the biU was depending in PasLiauioat, ahuaiiancc of SAOJiyaioas letters and essays were 
published in pamphlets and newspapers, agaiast exclusive Companies in general, and ospeciaily 
against this Company’s exclusive trade in porticnlar: all the argumonU which hod been advanced 
for above me hundred yean past, against moa^lies in this tmd other mercantile Gomptunc^, 
were, on this oceaidm, bronght ngaiu into the light and ropnbiished s these and other orgu- 

ments, some of which wwe at least inconclnsiye, if not teilacious, were freely urged both within and 
without doors, and were supported by many.emioent merchants, 

. On the other hand, it is but jusluie to the pcesent fast Inctia Compmiyj to exhibit the iiriacipal 
imints (hen so judieioasly urged by way of reply in their own behalf^ vis. 
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jinny’s right to its territorial possjessions: biffc though this subject was frequently 
taken up, the ]^use of Commons discovered no very gre^t iuclinatiou to de¬ 
termine a question pregnant with so many important consequences; for the 
ministry (though disposed to assert the right), and a large body of proprietors 


1. That at jirriirnt it to t>o im^rcecl on all aides, that the East India trade is u beneficial 
imr to this nation, and consequently is iiccessaiy to be preserved i bat the principal question is, which 
is the best method to preserve it to us, viz. whether by a Company vested with exclusive privileges 
and regulat ions, «udi aggthe leguluinre shall from iinte to time direct, or whether the trade shall he 
left quite open to every adventurer who shall pay for a licence from this Company? 

2. It is but t(K) probable, tliat the present determined opposition to the Company procmlw in 
n groat measure from the great gains which the Company makes ; for the enemies of this Company 
are forced to go imek almost forty years lo sean'h out former mismanagements, having nothing to alledge 
against their present conduct. 

That the Company at present employs a vast stock in trade, tlioir sales amounting to about 
three rnillions yearly, und the customs accruing to the public arc immensely great, and answer the ap¬ 
propriations made of them by Parliament better than most other duties, they bringing in net money, 
dear of all drawbacks and (h^beiitures, three hundred thousand jmuinls yearly: would it then lie pru¬ 
dent hi the legisliitiire to let them, L. c. the said customs, fid4 without a c;rrtaln(y of at least as much in 
tlie room of them ? 

4. Thai the forts and factories do at prestmt cost tlic Company three hundred Ihousand 
]M>irads yearly, and doubtless the fipvernincnt could not maintain them for so little; tliat these forts 
and other buildings ore questionless the. Company’s property, who actually purchased them of the 
old Company, and are of very great value: who, then, shall .set an equitable price on them? What cer¬ 
tainty have the Government, when they are in their Immls, that the projwiKed open trade will be al¬ 
ways suflic'ieiit to maintain so vast an cx jicncc of cusloiiis and forts, as six hundred thousand pouwls 
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of India stock (equally tlisposed to deny it,") agrewl in one opinion asi to the 
})rudenc(: of a reasonable '^mpe^tion between Government and td# Company. 
About this time, a scheme of ]>rojx>sHls for an accommodation was agreed to, 
by wliich Government granted some advantages to the Com|iany; who, in 


vrarlj ? for as overj man is by th<* proprwwl scheme lefl at Ul>ert 3 ' (and will no doabt make Use 
of il) lo trad)' or not to trade tbilber as it may suit bis iiWerest, it may bapiKTi that one year then* 
niny ffo fifty skips for India, and another year perhaps not tive: and these being all separate traders, 
the (»ovcrnnu'iit can'have no certainty nor security from them, nor indeed frfilp any other Iwt an 
iiu tirporated hotly, who havt; a great deal ttilose, anil who are able tt^bear the ill fortune of some 
particular years trading without presently laying it aside. 

:>. That by the separate tradert outbidding one •notlier in India, for the sake of dispatch, the 
prices of gotids tlun).* would be raised so high as at length not t)i las Morth the buying; anti, for the tike 
at home titey wouUl so ttnticrst'll each other, till the gt»od» would not lu* worth selling, which 
was the case for the Miiall time that the two Companies (the old and the new mies) and the separate, 
traders contendetl against each other, whereby they did all very inurli hurt the trade. 

ti. That an united C'cnipany will always be more diligent to watch the encroachments and attempts 
of other l.Cjiropcaii nations in India, than s< |.xirate traders will, or can be, tvho«! views are naturally 
roiitra):tcd within the narrow circle of their own private interest alone. 

7. That iilvhongh the Company have a claim ti> a jwrpefuity in this trade, by the act of the tenth 
)»i' Queen Anne, cap. yet souicMoubIs arising as U) thr? t erfuinty of this right, and tlic Com¬ 
pany heiiig nnwLlling that their title lo this trade (however strong) should prove the oejeasion of dis¬ 
putes hereafter, are tliercftnre omteiU to lake up w ith a (eniporary certainty in lieu thereof; and, more¬ 
over, to give the public almost four hundred thousand ]mund.s in money; and, further, coasenting that 
their annuity of five, jkt cent, (which is not redeemable till the year l7S(i) be now rt'duceil (otbur ptT 
o'rit. whereby they Itjsc on annuity of 33^000/- for sia years to come, valued at 1951,000(. 

VoL. II. 


v 
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return, ^igreed to pay 4tK),tX)0/. per annam for two yews, and to indemnify 
the revenue from any loss oi'isitig out of the advantag<?s the Company ac¬ 
quired hy the alteration of tlie inland duties on tea. 

An act likewise fussed for regulating the dividends of the East India Coui- 
paiij’; and another for rescinding the act of the C-omi»any by wluch they 
weire iiic«x*ased, and restraining them from raising their dividends above 10 per 
cent, til!'the lujxt meeting of Varlianicut. Against this bill* the Company pe- 
ti ti oned ineflvct ual 1 v- 


To conclude, the IcnUlatuWt passed the bill In the Company’s favmir, nitifled An act (in tin* of 
CJroTffc the Second) for rcductnf; the annuity or fund of the United East Inriin Coinivoiy, and foi 
nscertaiuiDK their right of trade to the Ihui Indies, and the continiuiuce of their corporuliou for tliui 
pnriiose, upon the. tcrnib thercui mentioned. 

• The priiu'ipies upon wliicii this bill was foundtHl, were, to ])rcvcntthe [mymeiit of an liiirhei 
divhleiid than the ciTCiimstaiices of the Company could nJTord, without endangrring thrir credit; 
io rci'idate the dividend in such a manner as to jnit an end to the fluctuation of that stock, wdiicli, if al¬ 
lowed to proceed, might not only introduce a iternictons spirit of gaming, but would also tend todi.sf ress 
the other stocks; and to prevent any encroachment that might be made by any dividend trf' the Company 
upon the revenne ofits lately acquired territory, mi that Ibo claim oi'thc public miglit sulfer no loss till 
that afi'air was Anally derided: these were the principal grounds upon which the authors aiul promoter* 
ofthcbiUrcsi«ltheirsHpp<n-tof it. The leading arguments in opposition to it, were, that by the state of 
the (lompany’saflairKlaid before Parliomenf, if wasesddentthey wereinaconditioii tomakea much greater 
intrease of dividend without alTecting their crtxiit; and liial if they were allowwi to be incirrum- 

Vj 

stances to piy G’ovt'rnment ^OO/WOf. per annnm, there could be no doubt of their being well able to 
divide 80,0(XW. among themselves: that the short iwriotl to which the restriction of the dividend was 
confined would lend to cnc^mrage, instead of checking, the infimvotts practices ot the Alley; and tliat 
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'rhe obtaining' money from the East India Company was now become $o much 
a part of the system of CJovernment, that, previous to the expiration of the agree¬ 
ment, j»ropo.sals were made with a view to sfjttlc their aflaiis on a jjwrmaneut 
foiindatio!». After a long train of negociation, an agreement was at leugtlt 
concluded, and an act passed, in ITOi), confirming it; l»y which the Company 
continned to pay 400,t)00f. |)er annum ftir six years, and were allowed, under 
certain rf>strictions, to increase their divwiend to 12| per cent. lu 1:772, hi* 
majesty thought it ncTessary to recommend the atfairs of this Company to 
Parliament, in his speech from the tlirone. Tlie precarious, situatioii of af¬ 
fairs in India, the late distresses of the natives, tiie depopulation of the coun¬ 
try, the opprtJHsion and arbitrary conduct of the Company's «tT\ ants, tlje great 
decrciise of the net revenues of Bengal, from various misinanagetnents, us well 
as enormous and nniiccessjjry expences, and the immense consequence to this 


tin: pn>f»us!il mailc In- 1 !mi Company, of Kubniittin^ to a re.sfrittion of tbe iliviilt-nd of iS| |>er rent, 
during tlic <3oinpaii_v’s ogicpmrnt, would hare obviated alt (be u»i»chict^ and secured every c^oikI end 
wliieli might be in-oposeKl; but coHkl not be atbilned by the bill iti question, without bcinp liable to 
tlio otnw'lifm of violence and injwatiee. That if a KupfMMition, that a right to tbe teiritbrial acqut- 
! 4 ilioiiK in tbe East Indies was not. vested in the (.'-ompany, should be admitted a.s one of the grounds of 
this bill, a precedent would be esUtblisbed very dangerou.s inUcJod to the property of tbe subject; and 
lUut if a legislative inter|'»ositiftn wa.s pemiiUed to controiil the dividend of a trading Company, to 

whom no Idanm was inqnitable, and who had hmt their money to the public upon the express stipula* 

.«■ 

httion, that lliev might exercise thoir discretion with regard to the dividend, provided that the undi¬ 
vided effects w<'Te siifficiciit to answer their debts, suCh a mcMsiire might 1 mi attended with consequences 
very alarming indcrtl to public credit. 
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jiation pi preserving ami well "oveming onv possessions in India, induced 
Farliainent to adopt a regulating law, and to appoint, thirty-one members to en¬ 
quire into the nature and state of the Fjast India Comj^any and their affairs, 
I’liis business was again recoimnended from the thrfnie in Nmember, and in 
the following year a committee tif sceivey, consisting of thirteen meinht:rs, 
was appointed for tins jiurptise. Ja little more tlian a week, a report was made, 
which led to discussions that were earned on wdth great and unusual violence. 
In the course of these, it apjieared, that, since tlic year the (.'onijwiuy’s 

e.vpences had increased from 700,000/. to tiie the enormous sum ol‘1,700,0(K)/. 
annually. It also appeared, that Government had received by the lu't duties, 
the indemnity on tea, and the stipulated 4(K),000/. little less lliuti two mil¬ 
lions annually, whilst tlie Company had lost by the indemnity agreement at 
le.ast one million, ol which 700,000/, went to Government, and tlu; remainder ki 
the public. It wus also shewn, that Government hud received profits during the 
!a.st live years to tlie amount of d,d05,000/. vix. by the produce of the annual 
f>a\ rnent 2,200,000/. and by the increase of the revenue, compjired on a me¬ 
dium with the five preceding years, 1,10.7,000/.; that the whole of the Com¬ 
pany’s receipts of dividends during die same period, scarcely amounted to 
000,000/. more than 0 jicr cent, on its capital. In short, it appearrxl that Uu; 
mercantile profits of the Company amounted, on an average, to 404,000/. 
which would have afliirded a dividend of 12l per cent. 

The Company being at lhi.s period in cori-sidirahle arrears for duty, and 
otherwise in a state to require parliamentary assistance, a loan was proposed 
and granted them. 
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Alter lltf House of (.ommons hud occupied itself for two rnontiis with the 
affairs ol tie; ('oinpany, a hill was [)ussed, for establishiu^ ccrtaiu regulations 
lor tlie l)Ott(*r uianagernent of tlu' affairs of tlie East. India Coinpanv’ a.s well 
in India as in Europe. I'roin the moment tliis hill received the royal as¬ 
sent, tJie Ciompany rnav la; considered as in a great measure, if not wdiolly, 
in the hands of tin; jninisters of the crown. In 177ti, the. <lel)t doe to (o»- 
M’rninent was reduced from 1,ItK),<)()()/. to an<l the Conijiam were 

otherwise in a flourishing situation. 

On the iilst ol March, 1780, laird North moved tha.t itoliee miglit he 
given li,r the pavrneiitof 4,^00,000/. to this Company ; in conseqnenct; of wdiich., 
after three years, tlie charter would determine. In doing tins, his lordshij) 
exjiressly stated the right of the pnlilic' either to the whole of the territorial 
aequisitions and revenues, or If tlie ('ornfiany were allowetl to hold the exclu¬ 
sive trade any haiger, to a participation of the profits; and he remarloal, tliat 
as the Company liad not ollered such propositions as iijUM ared lit tor him to 
treat upon, it was he duty to state the matter to the hoirsc, and to make the mo¬ 
tion III' did ; w liich, after some d* liatc. w ie cai ried. 

I I'om ih<' dehates which took place at the India-House relative to tlie re- 
uew'al of the eliarter, the llillowing apiieared to he the situation of the Company 
at this period:—'riie stock was valued at honds and other debts 

!,8(K),(>00/. total f),00t),tH)()/, d'lieir ]>ro|)ertv m Iiuliu was staled to t xceed 
1.1,000,t,K)0/. ; the GoviTurnent debt and otlaw cHects in England 

wo’uld, it was sujiposed, make up at least it>,()O(>,tK>0/.; so that if the eliarter 
had not been renewed, the proprietors would lian* dnided 4tt0/. sterling fx 
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every UK)/, stock (after payintf the bond and other creditors), besides tlie deduction 
of their capital. But the terms wliieh the minister had proposed for the renewal 
of the Company’s charter, were deemed so injurious to tlie rights and so pTC- 
judiciul to the interests of that body, that all ne|jociatious w'ere broken off', and the 
husint^ss lav dunnsint for nearly two years; hut, in order to accelerate the mo- 
iio!is of the tlircctors, the minister submitted certain propositions to Parliament, 
in May 17fil ; but (iovenunent and tl>e directors could not come to any agree¬ 
ment. bi geuend, the terms held out by the former were, considered as so unjust, 
that it was n>orc than once proposed, in the court of pro[)rit-tors, as the best plan 
the Company could adopt, to disfiost; of all their propt;rty at home and abroad, 
and putting iui end to llx^ political existence, t<.) rest their title to it on a legal 

t 

decision. But the uncertain state of their situation abroad, obliged ministers to 
relirupiish all ideas of obtaining a large sum of money from the Company l‘or 
the rtmewal of their charter, and likewise to bring in a bill, altow’ing them, 
for a liinitotl time, to continue the exclusive trade, to manage the territorial 
acquisitions in Asia, and to receive the reventa^ arising therefrom: the retro¬ 
spective’ crtt'ct of this hill obliging the Company to pay tlte demand made 
by Govi;rnment of 6:12,000/. under a claim of participation in its past profits, 
was altereil, and this sum was reduced to 400,000/. It apjieared, from n rcjiort 
of the committer* of proprietors, ajqrointed to examine the situation of tlic Com¬ 
pany, that there was a balance in its favour, at the close of the last year, of 
1.3,458,877/. including the v'ahie of the Last India-Ifouse, &c. 

Oil the llth November, 1785, Parliament was calhsl together after a shVirt 
recess; because, among other reiwms tliat w'cre stated fi*oiTi the throne, the situ- 
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atioii oi the £)ast luciia Cdmpmiy ^vas such as to claim their utmost atteutiou. 
lodeed tliey t^peared to demand some speedy as well asefiectual regulations^- and 
the administration of this period seemed determined to provide them. • So early 
as the 18tb NoveiBher,,tliey moved tor leave to bring in a bill for vesting affairs 
t>f the Company in tlie hands of certain commissioners, for the benefit of ti»e pro¬ 
prietors and the public. This hill was accom]>anied by another, the prolesscd 
of which was, to preclude all kinds of arbitrary and desjjotic proceedings from 
the administration of theUa riUiriai posscssi»>us, &c. These hills, embracing objects 
of sui'h importJiiK^e, occasioned a prodigious national ferment, and met with 
a fate so cKtraordinary and unexpected, that, if our limits pcnniltcd. Are should 
give abstracts of them here. 

'Phe arguments in favour of these Ijiils arose principally from two sources:— 
abuses which had prevailed in the government, and thf: very inAohed state of the 
Company’s finances, 'rhe IaU;er became the first object of discussion : the C’orn- 
pany AA'cre Ijound by an act of Parliament not to accept bills drawn in India 

* ‘ u 

beyond the sum ol 300,(XX)/. without permission from the Lonls of the Trea¬ 
sury; and an apf>iication IukI be<nt made for tliat purpose, as bills a\ ere at tftis 
periful coming over from Bengal for acceptance for more than :2,000,000/. It' 
the (Company dkl not receive assistance, ruin Avas the iinnitable consequence. On 
the otlK^r hand, if it ivas necessary to permit the acceptance, it appeared etpially 
necessary to examine into the statt* of tlie Comjjany's affairs befoi’e the publi<- 
fiiith was pledged for their payment, and to form some plan of regulation to jar- 
veiit tlie occurrence of a similar situation. Mr. Fox, Aviio Avas tJie ostensible 
framer of these bills, rcprejjented their actual debts a.s anioimting to 11,000.000/ 
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and their stock as worth only .^.SGO^OOO/.: this was necessarily a subject of public 
alann. On the otlter hand, this statement was pronounced to l>e absolutely ftUse, 
and ti»e directors presented an account to the house, by W'Uich it appearwl they 
had a sprplus of at least 4,000,000/. In the lirst statement, only such jiarts of tlie 
stock were credited us it was supposed tlie Com|>any might readily dispose ob 
leaving them in a condition to carry on their exclusive trade. In the other 
accf)uijt, a gerteral hulancc w'as struck of the whole affairs of tite Company, after 
credititig ev<jr\’ part of Uie pro{)erty which beJonged to tlvcm here, and in India, 
and afloat ,—On tlie subject of abuses, the reports of the Indian Committees gai c 
an horrid detail; the inferences drawn from which were, tliat India, instead of a 
resource, would become a iMirtUcii to us; that all confidence on British faith 

and justiet; luul lieen obliterated, and mir government rendered odious through- 

«< 

out India. 'Fo these facts and conclusions w'as opposed a geiM:ral charge of* 
exaggeration ; hut the plea of necessity which the framer of tlie bills urged, on 
lilt* principle, that the abusi's were iiicurahle without a total change of’ sysU’iu, 
was more poinUHlly resisted. Tlx; opjKisition to these liills w as print ijuilly con- 
flucted by Mr. William Pitt, whose |>rincip:il objections to them were founded 
upon their being an infringement of chartered rights, ami the immense and 
unconstitutional inilucucf'. the prtiposed measures were calculated to create;. It 
was contcuded, that India wanted a conrt.itutional reform, not a tyrannical alter¬ 
ation. I’hat tins was an attack ujxin the nio.st solemn charters, that it aimed a 
fatal blow at tin; faith and integrity of Parliament, and icMisencd every tie by 

•• V 4- 

wdiicli man was bound to man. 'I’liat this charter did not owe its birth to the 
foolish [ircpossession or mad prodigality of u Plimtagtmet, a Tudor, or a Stuart; 
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it was a fair purchase from the public, an equal compact for reciprocal advantages 
between the proprietors and the nation at large. If the principles on which these 
bills were founded should be recognized, what security was there for other publi»’ 
companiesP or indeed what assurance could we have for u continuance of the 
Great Charter itself? It was folly to sup|)Ose the o{)cration of them would Ik: 
confined to the East India Company; once established, there would never be 
wanting bad men to extend their effects. This charter was conceived in the clearest 
terms that language txiuld express, and superior iu strength and perspicuity to that 
of the Bank of Kiigland: the nght by which the king held hU sce ptre was not 
more solemnly confirmed. The bill o(>nfiscated the property and disfranchised 
the members of the East India Company: the fxiwer indeed was declared to lie 
in Parliament; hut to whom were the commissioners accountable ? to the proprie- 
tors? no; to a raaf«>rity of Parliament, wluch the: weake^it minister might secure 
w ith the additional fiatronage of 2,000,000/. given by this hill. It was objected to 
on t he ground of vesting in the minister a new, enormous, and uin .xanipled 
patronage; and Mr. Dundas went so far as to acciist: Mr. Fo.v of endeavouring 
to raise a fiiurlh estate iu the realm, which might ultitnutely jiro\e daijgerous, if 
not fatal, to the constitution of Great Britain. Petitions were pivscutrd against it 
liy ih-; ( oinpany, the proprietors, and the lord mayor, aldcmiou, and cuuunon 
council ot l^aindon. In short, it was attacked and dc.lcnded in all iu stages with 
great spirit, ptu-seyerauci’, awl eloquence. It was, however, su[)ported through 
the house by a large majority of members, and, on the ckh December, pas-sed the 
Commons on a division of 208 to 102. The next day, it wiui carried to the House 
of I,ords, where it encouutercd a nio.st fbmiidable opjxjsitioii. Lord Tliurlow 
V.)L. II. 
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gave hu decided opinion, tliat the bill was a most atrocious violation of private 
property; that it contained powers which touched the dearest rights of English¬ 
men, and could only be. justified by the most irresistible necessity, which ought 
not to be admitted on the reports of a comniitUie, hut vwts of iKjjK)rUinre to 
demand a full and fair proof by evidence at the bir of the hojise. The. second 
reatling took place on the l5th>of tlie same month, and counsel vus heard on the 
jtnrt of the Comimny. On the I7th. n motion was mad,. that t]\e hill he rejeoted, 
which was carried hy a majority of O.*! against 70. The faU- .tf this bill in^ <th .-d 
in it the fate of th(' administration that produced it; and on the 18th ] )< ceiulx i . 
a new one was appointed, of w hich Mr W. Pitt was made first lord of thi 'l'n ?!- 
snry and chancellor of the Exchexpter. 

Mr. Pitt immediately set about arnmging the afiairs of India; the leading points 
in the formation of a system for that purj>nv(;, related m the civil and niilitary 
governments, the rcvemie, and the commerce. Tlx* t|ue5tiou to whom ihc teni- 
torittl right belonged, had never l)een finally settled this, as connected with its 
civil and military government, was pntjiosed to lie placed under the direction of' 
the cxectiti f goverumcm at home. Any effect on the constitution by the in¬ 
fluence arising from the rcve;;uc or patronage, was to hr* sedulously avoided, 
and the commerce was [»rO]ir*sed fo !>e left free rin<l unshackled with any influence 
that might disturb its progress or diminish its security. It wa.s propo,Hed to subject 
all concerns which related to the civil or military government, or revenues, of the 
territorial posses.siori, to tlie eheidi and coritroitl of commisuioners, ohosxn from 
the Privy Council, and powers of a very considerable magnitiuie wen' projioscd 
to be given for that piir|)Osc. The debates upon the bill turned chiefly upon its 
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merits or tienierits as compared with that of Mr, Fox’s. The superiority of the 
ojiposition in thf, Moi»se of OiiaiBOus enabled tliein, by a small majority, to tlfrow 
oni this bill on ii c second reading (1.3th January); and Mr. Pitt dis^dayed a firm* 
nt'ss u.id ttiagiianinuty that have seldom bt;ea witnessed, in perlbrining the duty 
!ie considered due lo his king and his country, hy contmuiug tiie muiister 
wii i-»ui a inajonly in f'arliaineni, till the .su(^ie8 were voted, in spite of tlie 
oaily inorLitscat- in he vv.as subject to n» ?>ueh an unexauipied situation. Oa th«‘ 
-bUh Mareli, i'arliainent wte ‘,=rurogued and the next day dissolved. A new one 
was iuiniediatfrly called, w}t:cl> met on the Ibtii May, Jind ?he prt>viJing for tire 
go'.'tl gi>\erninent ot <»ur |ki,ss<^smo»s in tin I’.asS. ivas j*ecuiiurly reconjmended from 
tin' throne. A select cominitcef i\:is irnn!e<lu. ; ly nppointeth who made a report, 
o.s tae '25!d Jane : it was tntlered t< be tatun nto eonsideration on the 2d July, and 
on ibi day a bill was moved ior, wliu h had tor its objoet th<-i relief of the Com¬ 
pany i»y a n^spite of iluties, iIk’ [MVinent of Iheu bills, and the settling the divi¬ 
dend. A i>i!i !" regaiaiK (i nanett tm the bib of the saUMc.month, sirniiar in 
many re.sjH-eis to tiiatv hieb had been rvjtH ieil in the last i'arliat enf.: this bill 
was at once to constitute a nt;\v Ibrni of government lU lamie, and to regubite tlie 
difierent presidencie.s abi^-ad; to piaividc for ilio ba}»pint‘ss ol" the natives; to put 
an end to all uiisuiiderstanding and conlroversie,s; and, lastly, by a more rigid 
mode t»f legislation, to exclude ilelniquenev, and t:o iii.stitutc anew’judicature for 
the trial of ofl’encts. comtniUed in India. On the Uith July, a very long and 
violent debate ttx)k place ujHm this bill, w hen it was committed by a majority ol 
21.7, It received considerable modilieations in its j)a.ssage through tlie House ol 
Commons, where it was passed on the 28th July, by a very great mujority ; and. 
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after i$iii^ining a violent <^>|K»)tioin in ftie liouse of Lords, it finally })assed on 
tbe 9th of August. Bj* this bill “(with some few alteratioos, which enlarged the 
IJowew of the Board of Controul), the political afthirs of the Company have been 
regfilated ever since that period.—^In the year 1793, ttie Coinjmany’s djarter was 
extenddl to the year 1811. When the liou.se resolved itwdf into a frommittet; to 
take the state of the Last India Cknnpany into consideration, Mr. Dundus expa¬ 
tiated at some l^gth upon the ftourisliing state of its finances, and pointetl out 
Uie pro|Ktety cd* centinuiog its exclusive trade, as well as the government of their 
temtCMriai possessions. U|X)ii tbe latter point, lie insisted that experience was to 
be preferred to speculatiod; and therefore he wished not to aliaudou a system 
which hadconsdidated die power, increased the revenues, extended the territorie.s 
of our Indtan empire, and had, upon tlie whole, been pwiductive of the roost 
solid advanfaiges to the country. He reprobated the idea of throwing oiien tiie 
trade to adventurers of all descriptions, which would annihilate the benefits 
derived from Indian Gominerce, &nd(H:ovelhe ruin of our Indian empire. Mr. 
Fox disliked many of the proviaoijs oftiiis bill, yet not w idling to negative it allo- 
.gethcr, (wopoaed tliat the period of the renewal should be shortened, and tliat tlie 
year 1797 should be fixed for its torroination, instejid of 1811: but this amend¬ 
ment was lost, there bi'ing for it only 26, against it 132. Tliis bill, as well as 
continuing the regulations before mentioned, appropriated the funds of the Com¬ 
pany at home to specific purposes, having princijiaUy in view the liquidation 
of its debts in the first instance, and afterwards an apjiroprktioB of jiart of 
its profit in aid of the national revenue. We find little to notice upon Uie 
subject of the Last India Company till the year 1799. The annual bud- 
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get, or state of tlieir affairs, whidi Mr. Dtiu(ia.s regularly brought belbj^, Parlis^ 
rnent, seemed to warrant die general conclusion uniformly drawn by him, as to 
ttie immense improvement in the Company’s situation since tlnar aftairs bad been 
under his management. He now touched on a .suhject of some alarm to the Jiast 
India Coraiiany, but highly important to tlie British nation, and which, in the 
natural progress of events, must one day ff>rce itself on the serious atteatbn of 
the Biritisli legislalun?. Tiie Company were not merely a coinmcrcUd hiMly, hut 
w'ercalst) trustees of the imperial revenue in India: tlu:ir wealth and comujerce 
were nut only increjising, but there was no want of funds for extending it;, hut 
there was no man living who must not he sensible, diat all tlte commerce with 
India, ami all tlie wealth tliat might be brought home, was heyutid the power w 
means of the East India { 'omjiany. The imjxirts from India amounted to no less 
a sum tlian live millions sterling. If tliis weiH' true, and the ol‘ the Com- 

jKuiy could bring hume only two millions or less, the general interest would rc- 
•pure, that, in some sha]H; or other, as much as jiossihie of the three millions 
should be brought to British ports in British vessels.—On the lith June, 1801, as 
the last account of his Indian administriition, Mr. Jiimdas laid before the liouse a 
distinct view of financial uifairs, ami triuieml intiirmation as to the situation of the 
Company, upon whicli he ftnuided several resolntirins; the most material of wtiicti 
affirmed, tliat, on the 1st March, 1801, tiie debts of die East India Company 
ainuuuted to their effects to l.’i,4t)4,7J(.)/. and that their sales luul 

increased since Eebriiary 1710, from 1,988,JOOA to 7,t)0i,041/. which resolu¬ 
tions passed the committee, and were adopted by the house. 
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Since ,the year 1801, when Mr. Dundas's statement was laid before the House 
of Commons, the war in Eurofje lias so afiected the trade in Indian articles 
with thejContinent of Europe, and the wars in India, from which very large 


acquisitions of territory have been made, have so tiir absorbed tlie funds that, 


under different circumstances, would liave been em()lo\'fid for commercial pur- 


jioscR, that nojustcoriclii.sioii can be drawn of the future extent and important^ 
of the Indian tracb^ with the mother country; but it is, nevertheless, j)rop(*r 
to state, tliat,, since tliat period, the revenue at home has b(;en benefited from 


Indian commerce to the amount of ;2,i).'li0,()00/, per aiiiuim; that the exports 
on account of the Company only liavc amounted to l,t)75,(KXj/, per annum, 


the whole of which consisted of articles the growth, jwwliice, or maiiiiiacture 
/>!’ (ireat Britain, except to the amount of 87,0d()/. jierannum; that tlie luinv 
her of tons cleared out for India and ( -hina, nmoimled to 41,.>80 per annum; 


and tliat the persons now employed on the lioinc rslablisbment of thi.s imjiort' 

•r 

ant Company, exceed 5()7(t, 
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This Prison is situated at the n'^rth-east corner of the road which runs 
through St Geoi^e’s-fields to Westminster bridge. It is a place of confine¬ 
ment for debtoin, and for thos(‘ who are sentenced by tlio Court of King's 
Bench for liliels and other inisdcmfranors; but such us are able to purchase" 
the liberties, may have tlic benefit (/f walking through a part of the Borougli 
and in St. George’s-fields. The walls of this Prison are very high, and all 
prospect beyond them is excluded, even from the uppermost windows. Them 
is a neat chapel belonging to it, in which divine worship is regularly per- 
fiwmed. The rooms arci nearly all alike, and measure about 0 icet square. 
The building, which is constructed of brick, is very exten>ivc; arid tlic marshal, 
who has die keeping of this Prison, has very handsotne apartments on the 
outside. Prisoners from aiiv other gaol may be removed to tlis by habea** 
cor[ms. 
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a large xituftteil a Httk t9 'iht north of Chfimq^4!;:r0iMi. Oae «tk' 

of thit square in a very handboieaie liHiiMmg, tried «» vtaldea fi>r hift migcofy'^ 
honiib. Ttifs is a plw^ 0f>fRwt anility, and deritea i«» tMUha iliMtm the 
nxtrd mete, which signifies ix> moult or caM. fiMthers. It was tmid ike ao* 
(oincnodattoo of the kiqg'a fidonnew and hawln w> eai‘>y aa dai year 1977; 
but the king’s stables «t l o td h w bw y (paar culled Bloocariwiry) i>ela|i(dta|roy«d 
by fire in the year 1537, Kind Hoary VUI. oaueed the haadOio .hi vauiNved, 
and the Meas enlarged and fitted op fiar the eeceffaxm of huaaip**y*'* koMiBs, 
and tirt rojAl stabU-s ha\e c^er since been fcqrt in thia pfatett. The *oM 
bgUdtng 1 ) 01 % de( ay<.>d. the nofitl) side was erected *1o a fOaguifioeut laiio. 
iKT liy (iyorge 11. in Ihr year 17.531. 'Hm* center of this baUduig, ndtH^k ts 
>er 3 ' iH'ble, is enrnhed witli cu!utmu> of tlic Doric order and a {ledhhegt. The 
iqifiearance of thiN building w veryiaacfa injured by the oicao buiMiliga which 
fiimi tlie other sides oi the square; if thesn were rebadt, to eormpt)^ Hrith 
the north side. «Md an opening made to Clittring<<}roK% the Koyal j8|ewi i|*«huW 
be a great ornament to the tnctmpolMh 
































































LAMBETH PALACE. 

This Palace has been for many ages tlie residence of the Arclibishops of Canter¬ 
bury : it is a large irregular building, comjioscd of many parts, erected atdit- 
ferent pericKls, of which it is extremely difficult to convey any distinct idea. The 
principal, and to a stranger the most interesting [)arts, are the gate-house, built by 
Arf'hbisliop M<^rton, the chapel and vestry, the Lollards’ tower, the gallery, tlic 
library, and the hall; besides which, there are many fine rc*oms wenthy of attention. 
These buildings, with the park and gardens, formerly occupied Uiirtecn acres of 
ground. The name Ltmhvth is Saxon, and is variously written, LfimJ^hi/de, or Lam- 
or Lamtj(i\ or Lamltithe; which, according to<.'a»ndeii, signifies a 
dirty station. It was {»rol)al)ly a royal manor, as ancient bistonans inform us, tiuil 
Ilardicunute diwl here in 1042, amidst tlie jollity ol’a wedding dinuoT at the mar¬ 
riage of Toni with Gytha, t.wo noble Danes, some it lias been imagined that 
be was })oi!soned, liv others that he died of intemperance, and tliat the Hog’.s-tide, 
or HockA^’ednesday, ^vas k< ‘pl tor centuries after in comintanoration of this event, 
anti tiie c<>nsf'(]uent tleliveninee of this kingdom from the power ofthe Dane^s. It 
is hero that llaritld is said t<» have snatched the crown, and to have placed it on 
his own liead, after tlu? death of Edward the C'onlessor. About tliis time it bo- 
longeil to Goda, sister to King E'dward, who married Ku-stacc, Earl of Ikilogne, 
who gave it to the Sin* of llocliester. It was .stiized by William tiie C<.>nqueror, 
l int afterwards restored with the clmrch. In 1197, Lanibelh became the property 
\’oi.. 11. 
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ot‘ tlie Sec of Canterbury, by a fair exchange betv^ecn Glanvllle, Bishop of Ro- 
Chester, and Archbishop Hubert Walter: the latter of whom had mlcnded to 
erect hert a college of secular monks, a plan which origiiiatc'd with Baldwin; but 
Walter was likewise obliged to abandon the design, in eousoqucnce of ahull 
obtained fi*om the pope for tliat purpxse. In 1216, Archbishop Boniface obtained 
a bull from Urban IV. to repair or ndjmld tla; I'alacc, as an expiation lor his oiU- 
rageous behaviour to the prior of St. Barlhtdoinew', ui SinitldieUl. It was likewise 
enlarged by his successors, particularly Chicliely, w ho waii primate from 1414 to 
1443, and who built the Lullaids’ tower. “ Neiilier Protestants nor Catliolitrs^” 
says Pennant, “ should oauit visitiug tins tower, the cruel prison oi the unhappy 
followers of Wickliflfe. The vast staples and rings to which they were chained 
before they were brought to the stake, ought to moke Protestants bless the hour 
which freed them from so bloody a period; Catholics may glory tliat time lias 
sol'tened their zeal into ebarity for all s(fcts, and make them blush at the memorials 
of tlie mivSguided zeal of our ancestors.” 

Cardinal Morton, who died improved the Palace very much, and 

built the rnagnilicent gateway ; Cardinal Pole is said to have added the long gal- 
leiy ; other parts have betyi added by succeeding archbisliops. 

During the. civil wars, and the |)eriod of fanaticism which succeeded, every 
building devoted to piety suB’ereil from the effects of jiolitieal and religious bigotry. 
Almost ull the fine specimens of an, and even the sacred memorials of tlie dead, 
were abandoned to tlie ferocious liand-s of Puritanical barbarism and sacrilegious 
plunder. Lambeth Palacx^ fell to the lot of Scot and Uardynge, who pulled 
dowm the noble kdl built by Chicbcly, and sold the materiak The chapel was 
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ronverted into a dancing-room, and tlie tomb ot’ the veneral>Ie Archbishop ParKci' 
^-as broken to pieces. Ids bo<Jy dug up and buried in a dunghill. Uj)on the resto¬ 
ration *»f Charles 1. the wretch Ilardynge was r>bligtx3 to discover where the body 
was; whercujmn the aw.hbishop had him re-itiierred in the, same cliajM'J, near the 
steps of the altar. 'Phe Palace was at one period a prison tor the Royalists.. 
Arehl)ishf>p Juxton finding it alrno.st rt^dueed to ruins, rebuilt a considiTable purl 
of It, particularly the great liull, rvViicb is erected upon the ancient model ; it 
is a fine noble fabrii', yet standing. Archbishop Bane.roft, who died in 1600, hegtin 
the library', and left his l»ooks to his successors for ever; the worthy prelate Seeker 
left all such hooks from Ids ow'ii library as were not already in the former ; Arch¬ 
bishop Corn w'all is bestowed a great number in his lifetime; and tire present arch¬ 
bishop has expended a considerable sum in fitting up a projier repository^ for 
the valuable mauus(;ripts ; many additions have likewise been made by him, 
particularly to the grt'at gallery, which is near 90 fi'ct long by 15 feet 9 inches 
broad; to this has lieen arlded a bow window, anil an ojicrung has been madci 
towards the river, by cutting down .some trees, w Idch admits a beautiful view 
ofthew'uter, tie'bridge, of the venerable abbev^ and part of St. Paulas. The 
c.ha}Md consists of a hixly only, measuring 7^2 feet in length, 2.7 in breadth, and is 
.‘JO feel high : it is divideil into an inner and outer clrapel by a handsome carv'cil 
screen ; it has a flat panelled ceiling, painted in compartments, done by order 
of Archbishop Land ; the pavement is com|x>sed of squares of black and wiiite 
marble, laid cheipier-wise. The. LoIIartls’ tower is asttended by a sjiiral stone .stair- 
CBCKu at the toj> of w'hich is a room about l';2 feet long and 9 broad. If tradi¬ 
tion had not identified this room as the prison of the ancient religious sect from 

V 2 
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^vhicli it dern es iis name, it boar.s suirK'ieat i vuleiire <>f its (brmcr horrid desti¬ 
nation. There are eight large rings htstenod ii, the uiunseot that lines the walls; 
it has tw> sm;di windows, one on the west, and iinother on tlie nuitti sid*-, there 
is likewise a ehirnney on the north sale, iijion »vlneh are various seiatehes, halt' 
sentences, initials, &;c. cut wdth rude insiriiin«.'nfs hy the j>ris(U)ei- vho have 
txjcn supposed to hax e inhabited thissipartirieiit ; they are m the old I 'ngitsh eha- 
racter, and not easily deeyphered. The exterior of iliis tower juis a vein rahh; 
appearance, and is the only part n'lnaining built entire!v of snaie . ’t is ijvc storu's 
high *, the lower sionesare now used as cellars. Tla: building is f'nciy shaded \< ith 
tlie venerable troi's of what is (;alled the Bishop’s-walk. 

The building ol tbc gallm' is ascribed lo Cardinal Pole. It is entithM,] to 
fiarticular attenlioa, from tbe \!ihialih' ••olleetion of |»ortraus <<1' [)rjin!tles and 
otber dignitaries witli wliiih it is onuuneuied , among ibem is a poitrait ol tlie 
founder, wdiich is sujiposed by Dueavei to be genuiiu., 

Among tiic portniits arc s-hose oj Archbishops .l/zoau / and (.'/liciidy. The hue 
portrait of JViirhum, painnol '»y Holbein , iliis picture is well known from 
Vertue’s large jirint. Archlus’»,op i*arki\ supjjosetl to be painted by Richard 
I.iyne. There is a second jjortmit of tla same jirelatt;, said to lu; by Holbein, 
presiaited to Arebbishop Potter, by J. \V« si, liMj, President of the Royal Society. 
Mutiin Ltuhrr, a .small bead, but whetber original or not is uncertain. 


Cn/nr.n r, ll’hitgift, ami an miaginary head of St, Dumt/nt, Grindal, Sheldon, 
kc. kc. have nothing remarkable, 

A singular jwntrait of Cathcrati Purr has found a place here, according .to 
Peniiaiit, not without reason. 
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Then' i> ;» ftiK' pioMiri. i.>i’Aniihi^hf-p »r «lau* UilO; and another by 

Vandyke. <.i\'I mum Jusi • .I'l iniiijii :‘iir jasnrait,—^Tbe other portraits in 

thisare- • •=?■ lesoei,' ijodej .) h»sh;)j).s. and anMoo mimerons 

to parlH alar;- ' m, lunijs 'I'itf. ^'nidows an; euriched with stained glass: 

soni'.' o! till oi bcaiiiif'tii; ■ .o. ' [s ajiuear lo Iw ol'a great age, and to have 

Iteett very '•ii.v'iilt. |)reser\«'i{. l'(j< lii.MS'v -Miciitaes ilu; four galleries over 

the cloister-, •iiiivium a sni.’ ' ijuadranglc. It is said by Aubrey to have been 
ibuntb iiv Siu-:d<'n, nut il'en is •■v’de.vjf .: ->t n> having existed at a inueh earlier 
jx’riod It xvas ui‘■('(:'or, .tiaii'v K ii.M.er; i.iy iionilace 

li! t,]a iii'i '.ij v u.'i;- seized by lii ' IVuluuoent, about two years •.ifter Land 

ivas evecuJeh Jt was saveft jniCi destrie t'.(•*» b*. ;u) ingenious device of Mr. 
Seldcn, wbo sutruertied tbr I’niveisitv of ( atnbridgc tlieir ngbt to the books* 
.Ju\*on, and afe-nvurds Sheldon, ay-pbed ba tben.; *0 t»f iV.tumed, which v.i.s 
arcordingty done, ulu i ibe liesiondion 

I’he whole liuiTdn.'v depMsited wi this iiluary exceed'- i’oJHtr) volnint-s. and \ioe 
valued at ii.o'Kt/.— I., l.ivi s, 

The library otMilams manV |.ainti;i.gs an*! ciinudties. ai.d some neat views-of 
Ibis Palace; an original improssiou «ii d'/v’ laiLre scurce plan of London, by Ualpli 
Aggas; Si set of prints of all tise An libisbops oi Canterbury from 1504; and a 
series of tlie most eminent rt'lbrinors ol the Protestant ehnrcli. Tlie windows 
likewisi* contain some beaiiiilVil stained glass. 

Near the ebimney is a singular euriositv ; the shell ot a land tort«»i.s<‘. wliicU 
lived to tlie great age of 1:20 y’e*ars, and might jaissibly have livwi till tliis time 
if it had not been killed by tlie negligence of the gaideiier. Tlie hall is a noble 
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builtlmg and measures 93 feet in length, in breadth 38, and in height «^)ward^ 

i 

of 50 ; the architecture was intended to he Gotf/ic, but is really of a very mixed 
kind. ]4 stands on the .site of the. old hall, and was built by Archbishoj* Juxton ; 
who could not be jiersuaded to build it in a inorc' nuKleni style, though it would 
have co>L less money. The roof is slated, and ornamented with a noble lantern, 
uUiehri.^es in the center; at the toj» an- the arms of the Hce' of Cant irrl airy, 
«juai tered u itli those <if .hixton, and sunnoiiritwi with the archiej)iset)pal niitre ; 
the roof is a \voik of much labour and ingenuity, and is constructed entirely of oak. 
At the upper end of tlie ball is the arehbisboji's scat: the whole is wamseoiti'd tc* 
a great, height, autl tlie floor liandsomely paved. J’wo of the gitrat oak tables rir« 
dated ItHi'i. " The rtta-son,” says the historian of the Palace, “why such large 
balls U(Te built in the sf'ats and houses of our ancient nobility and gentry, was. 
lltai there might be room to exercisii the gem rous liospitality which prevailed 
among our utieeslors ; and wbicli was, w ithout <p.iestion, duly exereis«*d by most 
oi‘ the great posse.ssor.s of thus mansion, ttiough not partiimlarly recordi^d, but 
most eminently by Wiuchclscy, Craninev. and Parker.” 

Cardinal Pole liad a patent from Philip and Mary to retain 100 s(;rvants, 

X’arker had a similar grant, for forty*. 


♦ But li<‘ bad a i^real fnai>> inorr, a-i np]icars from thr c;tu*qiipr-roll of fats tionsabob! .- 
“ AH Ibeso bad ttllorvaiice for tlifir dit'U in flu* Imll ai Lamhitb, as lirst was ttic stcwaTd''s (aWr, on 
the one sido for Itimsclf, bis two fidlow-officers, j»fntlemon of Hip hursp, secretaries, gcntlptnan usher, 
that waited not at the sir(;blrtfiliop'.s table with other genUcmeii waiters; and if at cold not sHtheafe, 
tlici were placed a( the gcntlcnim's tabic: next to tlrat table, over aipiimt the irtcwaid’s table, on the 
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Besides what we have mentioned, there are many otlier noble apartments in 
tills extensive residence, whioli contain nothing very interesting. 

The great gate was built about the year 1490, by Cai’dinal Morton, in the 
manner we now see it. It is perhaps the most magnificent building of the 


olhiT Grille Ilf Ui«‘ hail, had tin* almonct hi!i hihh*, witli Utc ciiaph'iiis and llic stewdciits, and 
of tlics tables luid like allowance of dicU, maticUrl, an«! wine. Tin- £jciitlcinrn’(i lonj; tahir, al. first sit- 
l.ir'c;, Av:is for sinii.<* iri-iitlrtncn of houseliold and manors, ami for the urchbisliop's waiters, when he had 
dined , on Jiie other side, aj^iirist fitom. sn< the yeomen waiters, and yeomen olliccrs that attended not, 
;in<i meaner s'ut of Btran*;ers. -At the tubJe next the liall dore, sat the cooks and iiKendant j-eomeit 
olheois ; over against Uicin, sat (!w‘gfOine» (before luentioiied) of tin' staide niid otlier extern place-- ; 
llicii at the iielher end of the hall, by the pantiy- was a fable whereat was dadie enterliiiiied v} lit or ti-n 
of the pmn of the (own by turns.” 

Suype gives us (his Inrtlier ae.eoiint of Arehbishop ParkorV hospiialii\ ; 

‘•In the daily rating, (his was Uie ('tisiom : the steward, withtlieservain- ilia! were genthnien of iicl- 
ter r.ink, sat down at (he tables in the Jiail on (he right Iiand, and the .'drnoner, with (lie clcig-j' and ihe 
other servants,sat on the other side, where there was plenty of all sorts o( ijrovi-.i(ii!, botli fb: eating 
and drinking .; the daily fragments tliereof dhl siiflice to fill the Ijeliies of a s-reai ntiniln*r of pom- 
Uaiingry peojilothai wailed at the gate : and so eunstaut and unfailing wa-s (lie pro\ision at my lord's 
tal'le, that whoever came in either at diiuwr or supper, being not aliow (lie dr;rn<’ of a knight, iiiight 
liete be entertained worthy of his quality, eitherul (hesteward’s or almoner's (able: and, luon-oicr, 
it was ilie aiclibishop’s command to his servuJits, that all stnoigers slionht he reeeived .uid Ireated wiiii 
all marmcr of civility and respect, and that places at the table should bcas^igm!^l to them uccoriling 
to their dignity aiidquality, which redounded much tothcpiuise am! commendation of (fie an hlh.lnip. 
The discourse and conversational meals was dev.ml of all brawls and loud talking, and, foitiieiiio..,tj[i'.tr(. 
consisted in framing men's maniieis to religion, or tui^^ijoc other honest and besccmir.r subject , rii' rc- 
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kind existing, lor its size and height. On one side of the porter's lodge is 
a small room, with three great iron rings fastened to the trail; from vrhich 
eireumstijnee. it has been snggested tJiat this room was a supplemental prison 
to the I,oliards’ tower. At this gate the dole annuaHy given by the arehbishop.s 
of the See of Canterbiny is distriljiited. 

Tin: dole now given at l..{unbeth-gate consists of fifteen quartern loaves, nine 
s(<)ne of beef and five .sliilliiigs worrfi of hiilfpen(3e : they are divided into three 
efjiisd proportions, and distributed, every Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, among 
lliirly j)Oor parishinm rs of LanihetU. The beef is mac|<* into broth, and tliick- 

vas a inciiiitor ot the (mil, aiul if it Ijiijgwned (hat any spoke too lAud, or concerniiiir tilings less dc- 
cenf, it v;ns jiresendy liuslied by on** dial cried silence. The archbishop loved hospitulily, and no man 
shewed it so much, or with Iwtler order, though lie himself was very tibstisnious.'' 

Iiidii'd, before Parhi-r.s lime, the cfannly of 1 lie archbishops was truly astonishing. Robert W'iii- 
thelsey, during his primacy, we are iiiforiued by Ciwdwin, not only maintained iiiaiiy poor scholarsat 
the universities, but was e.\c<*ediiigly bountiful to other persons in distress ; insomuch,’' say s he, “ as 
llierein I think he I'xcelled all the archliisliops that either were before oi after him. Besitles tliedHilv 
fiairmentsof lii.. house, he gavi every Friday and Sunday unto every beggar that coiuo to hi.s dimre, 
a hiafe of breade of a farthing prie.c (sunicieiil for a day', aecording to Slovie,); and there were nsuidly 
on such iiims-flnys, in time of deurlli, to the uuuilrcrof .'>000, but in a pleulilul 4(Xt0, and seldom f>r 
upser under, w liich, ronittnmi/nn atmis, amounted uiito5(X)a 3 'ere : over and above lliis, he used to give, 
oil every great tVstivat-day, 150 jieiiee to .so many poore people, and seiidi* daily meate, drink, and 
breade, uutu .siu h av by icason of ngc or .sickness, were riot able to fetch alms at his gate, imd to .seiule 
ii!o:ie\-, meate, and apparel, itc. to such as lie thought, wnnlevl the .same luid were ash.umed to l.wg ; 
blit of all other he was Moot to lake ilte greatest i oiu|uuisiou in»oii iliose that by any misfortiiiu were 
.dccaicd, ami litid fallen from wealth to poor estate.” 
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«.’.ne<l with oatmeal, divided into ten equal shares, and is distributed with IiaU' 
of one of the loaves, a pitcher of the broth, and two-pence, to as manjr pbor 
persons, who arc thas weekly relieved by rolatim. Besides tins nrlief, his 
grace distributes very considerable sums annually to pour hoiisckeejx:rs. A 
correspondent in the Centlcman's Afagazine mentions a custom aumialty o!>servetl 
at Lambeth Palacc-gate, and is described as follows : 

“ On tlie annual a(|uatic procession of the Lord Mayor of London to M\rsl- 
iniuster, tin; barge oi'tlie company of statiotiers, winch is usually tlic lirst in the 
shftw. proc;ced.s to Ijamheth Palace, M^heru*, for time, immemorial, they have 
rcceivefl ii present of sixteen bottles of the arehbishf»p’s prime wine. This custom, 

I am informed, orighiated at tlie. lu^ginning of the present century. When Arch¬ 
bishop Taiison enjoyed the see, a vt'iy near relation <^f his, who happened to 
be masti’r of the stationers’ coinjiany, thought it a compl’uneut to cull there, in 
lull state, and in his Iwrge ; when tla? archbishop being informeti tliat the 
number of the company within die barge was thirty-two, lie thouglit that a pint ot‘ 
wine for each would not he tlisagreeable; and ordered, at the .same time, that 
a siifficie*nt qnaiititv of new bread and old eliei’se, witii jilenty of stjxmg ale, 
should be given to the watermen and the attendants : and fixnii that, accidental 
■eireninstance it lias grown iiiUi a st*tilcd custom. The company, in n^tum, 
juesent to the archbishop a luipy of the; several almanacks m liich they have the 
pi'cnliai* privilege of publishing.” 

The park and tlie gardens owe nmeh of llicir elegance to the taste of tltc 
liite ui'ohbishop, by whom they were enlarged and laiil out; tliey now occupy 
at least eighteen acres. These giudeiis contain two umx>mmou fig-trccs, tlui 
planting of which tradition asci'ibc-s to Caixlinal Pole ; they cover a surface of 
V'on. II. 


/ 



,yaU estendw^^ dO feet in be^ht md 40 ia hreM. The kkcbm g^m « 
enOrely walled in, and contains between three ml four acres. 

In the riot«of 1780, the Palace of Lambeth narrowly escaffed destructm. 

A party of the iiioh, consisting of alxnit t'KX), cante to tin: PaJurc with great 
military parade, crj’ing “ No Pojjctv," and threateiied to retnrn in the evening, 
i\\e gates being shut. In the mean time, a party of altoul 100 of tiie guards 
arrived: tlie rnoh coniimied to parade and threaten for some days. In this 
alarming situation, tin' Archbishop (‘ornwallis and his family were persuad(;d 
to retire from the Palace, which they did on the 7th JuiiC, not leaving a single 
soldier within the walls. About seven in the evening, a party of the North 
Hants arrived ; and from this jieriod till August llth, from 200 to 300 soldiei.s 
were quartered in tlie Palace;: the officers were lodgeil in tlie Itest apartments, 
and entertained with great hospitality by the two chaplains, at the ex})ence 
of the archbishop. Aslo the soldiers, they atfcnded cliajad regularly, morning 
and evening; and, with their wivi-s and children, had their meals in the hall: 
such of them a.s were upon duty had their meals aftenvai-ds. I'hey were accoin- 
modatetl for sleeping in the stables, c(«ich-houses, See.; and iluring their stay 
at Lambeth, from the 0th June to August 11, not the least cornpluint could be 
made of irregular l>eliaviour in any one individual, through Uie great attention 
of the diflerent. officers who commanded them. 

In the summer of the year 1783, a most daring robbery was committed here. 

His grace bad directed several alterations to be made: a great number of 
workmen wx're employed; and for greater security, a door leading to the plate- 
closet was bricked up. 

The person who acted as chief agent in the robbery was a labourer, This 
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;T)an conducted hiinscli so artfully, that the steward, observing him sitting- on 
the. stairs at meal-times, and admiring what he thotiglu. his sohrietv, ordered him 
■1 pint of ale everyday; hut the fact appears to be, that tu* clios<’these oppor¬ 
tunities for making liis ol>servations. 

The robbery w’as discovered the morning after it was committed : the fresh 
brick-work having been removed from the door-way, and an ohl cutlass, with 
which it had been done, lay on the ground. On searching the chest, plate 
Avorth 3<K)0/. was missed. Great exertions were mafic to find out the culprits, 
but to no pur{)Ose ; at length tlu y were dis<*f)vercd iu a > cry exti-aordinary man- 
j)cr. 8f)inc montlis had now elapsed, when it happeiual that twff lightcrnien, who 
had been kept up by the tide running late, thought they heard an unusual noise, 
in a timber-yard adjoining them ; and climbing \jp the wall, observed tw o men, 
as they thought, hammering pewter pots. Arming theitistdves Avith pi-^tois. 
they scaled the walls, upon w^hich llif' aaIioIc pirty disappeared immf cliately; 
Uif^y were, hovvcAer, fortunate cnongli to catch one man at. the entrance of‘ a 
flmiri; who, being threatened, acknoAvledged the rol>i.»ery, .A considcniblc part 
of the plate Avas found in the drain, j>art of it ivas traced to a melting-house 

iji ^rhames-street, and upAvard.s of 3001. wortli iiad been sold to ixdiners iu 

« 

JLondon. The man thus taken wa.s the only one aaIk) sufftTed for tliis roblwry : 
ills companions effected tlieir escape to llollarui; au<l ihougli they were after- 
vA’urds seen in Loudon, and might have Ixvn secured, the archbishop, liaving 
delivered up one criminal as an example to putdic justicis humanely Ibrboie 
to prt)secute. 

The loss .sustained by this robherv, indepeuilem of the plate recoAcred, Avas 
^^siimated at lOOOA 
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LLOYD’S. 

Luis place lias acquired a celebrity in tlie commercial world, which cntill»*s it to 
notice in a work of this nature. Its name is supposed to have been derived origi¬ 
nally from a coffee-house in Lijinliard-street, ki'pt by a person named Lloyd, much 
frequented, about the middb; of the last century, by merchants, l>ankers, &c. It 
is in the nature of success to create rivalship: accordingly, about fifty yi'urs since, 
a house was opened in Pope’s Head-alley (in opposition to the former hous(*), 
which assumed the name of AVu' Lloyd's: tliis occasioned a great falling off in the 
business of the old house, which eventually declined altogether. 

The trade ol' the country increasing very fast about the year 1771 or 2, New 
Lloj/fts was found to be insufticiont for the accommodation of the inercliants, ship¬ 
owners, kc. who made it a place of meeting for business; in consi-ijuence of whicdi 
about one hundred merclianls entcretl into a subscription, for the pur|K)se of 
erecting Hiiotber hous<- upon a more* enlarged and liberal scale. At this periiid, 
die buildings now called Lloyd’s being oflered to them, they w<fre taken, as their 
contiguity to the Royal Exchange, and the I’xlensive accomrrnxlations which tliey 
afforded, made the situation I’xtrernely desirable: tlir, subscribers wort? therefore 
only called upon for 15/. upon their subs<*riptions; which sum is at inesent paid 
by every genllcinan who is admitted. This payment is placed in a fund to answer 
any demands for the interest of the house, and by means of it the rooms are 
supported. This society has for some years shewn the example of many liberal 
subscriptions for the relief of’sufferers in our naval victories; and towards the 
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Patriotic Fund the subscribers voted 20,000/. besides their individual subscrip¬ 
tions, many of which amounted to 1000/. and we believe there w’ere n6ne 
under 100/. 

The subscription-room, which is represented in the plate, is 74 feet 8 inches 
long, 19 feet 5 inches wide, and 18 feet 8 inches high : it was opened in the year 
1786. The adjoining room is 85 feet 2 inches long, 21 feet wdde, and 19 feet 
1 inch high, and was opened in the year 1791. A third room, adjoining, is 61 feet 
9 inches long, 20 feet wide, and 18 feet 7 inches high, and was o|>ened in 1802. 
These rooms are for the use of merchants, underwriters, brokers, &c. 

There are besides tw'o codee-rooms, one of w'hich is 55 feet 2 inches long. 15 
ft-et 6 inches wide, and 17 feet 6 inches high ; the other is 48 feet 8 inches long, 
20 feet wide, and 20 feet 3 inches liigh : these were opened in the year 1774, at 
which time tlie latter was appropriated for the use of .subscribers only. In the for¬ 
mer, ships are now sold by auction, and notices of vessels bound to tlie Leewanl 
Islands arc put up : they are IjoUi principally frequented by jM-rsons more im¬ 
mediately connected with concerns of this nature. There are two otln:r rooms for 
committees on the affeits of the house, which are fitted up w ith ina[)s, 
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LEADENHALL MARKET. 

Lr..\i)l.Ni(\i.i. a hir":<* and rxtnisivc building, of considerable cntit|iaty ; )f 
is situated iijioii tiu- soiitli si«le, and near tlic west end, of Leadenhall-slreel ; 
it was originally a niatior-boiise of Sir Hugh Neville, and was jiurcbased by 
the great Whittington in the year 1408, and by him presettlcd to the eitv. In 
the year 1415), Sir'l'hoinas (or Simon) Eyre., enacted a public granary', witii a 
\icw to sin)|»ly the wauls of the i>oor in seasons of scarcity. This granary wa^ 
built with stone, in nearly its pre.sent form : it lifts flat battlements at the toj), 
which are covered with lead. In tlie. year 1511, a gn;at scarcity was ajipre- 
hciided, but the rminificent prciCantion of Roger Arehiley liad filled this gra¬ 
nary, which contrihntt'd in a great iriefisure to alleviate the distresses that sur> 

eceded. A chapel as built by Sir-Eyre, in the s»|uarr, and 5000 marks left 

to the drapers’ company for its end«wmc:nt, hut the institution Avas never exe- 
ciiteil. In 1401), a religious liou.se was founded by William Rouse and two 
others, for the supjiort of sixty priests, Avhose duty it was to jjerfi»rm di\ ine .ser¬ 
vice daily to tliosf; avIio fmjuentcd the market 

'I’his house has been applieil to many otlier purpns(;s : at one period it vva.s 
Uie city arsenal; and from its strength, wa.s considered as tlie priuci|ial fbrtre.ss of 
the city in case of pojiidar tninidt. Stowe say'.s, “ that, in bis youth, liie common 
beam for Aveigliing wool and other wares, wiis in apart of the north ijuadrant, 
■fin the east sitlc of the. north gate; on the west side of the gait* Avere scales to 
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is'cigl. meal; the vrUier skU's were reserved, lor i,he most part, to the 

injtlving i od resting of the pagciii*K snewtul at tliv Midsuiniiii r. in the watch ; 
the ivmnaut ot the sides and quadrants were * ed fiM- dn stop'agt; of 

woolpricks, hut not closed up * the lotts above v, ore jnntlv o.-ed hy painters in 
working lor the docking of pageants and oihcr deVices, and the residue was 
let to merchants, 'wool-winders, and packei-s.” It i.s at prcstait the largest, and 
jterha[)s the best sup[>lied market in Europe; it consi.sts t>f three squares, m 
( ourts; tlio iirst of which op! ns iuto l.<eiide.nhall-streel, and is ealled the liet f 
market: on ’J'nesdays this court is a market for leatlier ; on 'i'hursd;;\ for t o! 
elu -'ter hui/.c and Ictr woid ; on 'i'rio i\ ‘- i; .i .oarket for lnd( - ; and o)> .S:t- 
(mdays, f!*r beef. TIk; m'coiuI <on>i u is tia-rm-tIs, :'i "ns-ii plot !ir er!>imd, and 
is slid culled the fiici-n-y md : <> h. •iuia a ii*' f a-the iMiildiiig niaLcrials 

lielougiiig to the eity, ainl is u</\! i( usark!' ioi wa!, Uiiut'Hi, lamb, ice., in'In 
luuUlU', ainl on the. sx^mh aiut u* -,! '-t'jc- ;t!«' it">!ses aiul shop'^ Um’ lisjiniongers 

At the easi ojul is ; .iarkct-lious-.-, er'-eieif upon i ii'tijuus. \\itli \aults l>o 
neath, ami roonis .d>or<-; iiud( r da latu i ai!- tia huU M.'r- >• lis ■ rh' .c arc 
Id a bell-tt>vvt:r a, i! clock. 

i i ilu; passages leading to tiio Mivcral streets m ilu- \iemity o( iiu.s market, 
arc lisbmongers, poulterers, ami cboesemongeiv’ shojis. 'I’Im' hciti-uiarkci is ludd 
in another sqtmre or court, formed by these building'. J’liis market was n 
built in the year 1730 , and is called the Ne\v-mark( t; in the same \ ear tin o- 
were .shops built in the part called the Old liacoii-mark* t, v\ hieli ar<‘ eliielly 
occupietl by jioullerers and dealers in bacon, 

Ry an act k’lth Henry VIIJ, c. 3. beef) pork, uniiton, pml teal were tlrs! 
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(lirocled to bo sold by weight; no |»crson to take above one halfpenny fora pound 
of beef or pork, nor above three farthings for mutton or veal. On this ocea- 
sion, James Howell, in \i\si Lontiinopnlh, rc*marks that the number of butchers in 
T .ondciu and its s(d>urhs did not then exceed eightj’, each of whom killed nine 
oxen weekly. This law was afterwards rej)ealod. and the regulation of prices 
rofiM-red to a cornniittec of the ywivy council. 

I'ntil about the v< ar l.'iJ.S, the magistrates of the city laid pcrrailted any 
biiteliers to brim; their meat twice in the week to Leadcnhall-street, and tlM’re 
t<' expose it for sale on stalls erected lK*fore tlie hous(% tlu: occuyaei-s of which de¬ 
rived considerahle udvanlage from the same; hut it being considered, that the 
rev enue ctf the city might In' im reased very materially by obliging all the butchers 
to repair to the new stalls erected m liCiidenhuIl, it was, in the year 15S3, or¬ 
dered by the court of aUlcrnien, that they should sell their meat in I^'adenhail 
Market, and no wlicrc else. About ninety years preceding this pericnl, the C/z/v- 
nico/i Pnehsum gives ns the prices of the following provisions, viz. wlieat 4,v. Ad. a 
tat i>x 1/. 1 1a. It/, a hog Ji. a goose Ihl. pigeons Ad. pwr doz.; but money was then 
iwict; the weight of our modern coin. At this rate an equal quantity of our 
money would yvrobalily, on a medium, go about live times as far then as in our 
days; so that tlie prices were what would be etjual to the following ones with 
ns, viz. wheat ^l. .'Iv, Ad. per quarter, a fat ox lo/. IGa-. 8</. a hog 1/. 10.v. agotKse 
2a. Gt/. a dozen of pigeons ,‘3a. Ad. It was tins same year en.'icted hy Parliament, 
tliat when wh<;at was so cheap as (is. 8t/. |H‘r tjviarter, rj'c 4.?. and barley 3a‘. they 
iiiigbt be cxjvortetl witliont a licence. 

At e are indebted to tljc same author lor the price of the following articles 
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aho'it the sanie jKM'iod Ale ijer gallon lirf. hay per load (i]d. a young 
swan 3i. lOd st<x^k fish for 17 s. (id. 3000 red herrings for 1/. IE-, bullocksartd 

heilers (these were probably but calves) at Ss. each; fine linen for surplices 

» 

and the altar, at 18d. per yard. 

The buterhers’ company is of very giviit antiquity, having been fined so early 
as the i()th of Henry II. for setting up a guild without the royal licence. If'f 
present charter was granted in the 3d James 1. wlio incorporated them on the 
Ifkh S<q)tem]>er, 1605 , by tlie name of The ^faster, 'Jrardcnx, and ( 'nmmonah 
of the yJrt or Muatery of But chert of the City of London. It is a li\ery coin- 
puny, and tht; twenty-fourth in the city li.st. It is gove rned by a master, five 
wanlens, and twenty-one. assistants. The fine on adini.ssion is ten guineas. 
The present clerk or solicitcjr to this comjiany, is Thomas Street, Es(p Phi I pot- 
lane. The number of oxen slaughtered in London isal>out 2884 weekly, t»n an 
average—of sheep 17,303—of calves 763. 

We may form some opinion ol the great number of cattle that aic: slaugh¬ 
tered for iIk*- supply of tliis great raetroiJolis and a circuit ol’ fifu*cu miles, from 
the fiJlowing returns made by the inspectors under the I'iaying Act, jieing the 
number of hide.s and skins inspected hj- them during oiu: year, iVoiii the 1st 
.hmiiarv, 1007, to the 1st January, 1808: 


IS07. 

Ctiillr. 

( f^/; I *. 

Slinii, 

JS()7. 

Cattir. 

C'uhes. 

Sfit'cp. 

-lamiiirv 

. i7,().‘jn 

:;2ii 

T.-gl.VJ 

.hi\y . . . 

. 9,67.'; 

.567.5 

85,.S1.5 

J’t>I»riiarv - 

. ej,4ii 


58,060 

'Aupriisl . ■ 

. 9,180 

4518 

105,701 

March . . 

. Ii»,447 

ysoy 

i>Sj,005 

.Scpfcinlicr 

. ]i,t.‘;2 

3409 

79,.55.3 

April . . 

. 12,()78 



Oclohcr . 

. 16,‘IOT 

3529 

S'JMi)5 

May . . . 

, 9,SiS 

2T()1 

80,061; 

NovcmluT 

. I.),430 


66,088 

.Iiinc . . . 

. ti,912 


77,625 

Dccciobur 

. U,202_ 

23.52 

62,137 


A a 


VoL. 11. 
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So oarly as the time of Heniy VII. the war(ieD.>- c'f the leather-sellers’ com¬ 
pany were empowered to inspect sheep. Iamb, and calf leather tlwoughoiit the 
kingdom. Wc sliall perlxaps tlie less wonder at this, when we consider the 
article of leather was the second staple of the kingdom at that period ; indeed 
we cannot attribute to it a degree of eonsi^quence very much inferior at the 
present moment, if we are correct in our statement, tliat the hides and skins 
brought to Lcadcuhall Market arc estimated to produce 300,000k j)er aimnni; 
that in the hands of the currier tl»ey acquire an advance in toIuc of at least KW 
tK'r cent, wliich would make the article in this state worth 750,000/. an«l adtl- 
ing the ratio of 150 per cent, for its subsequent value, after hoving gone through 
the ditrorent stages of manufacture, its ulterior amount w'ill appn>ach to nearly 
two inillicjns: hut when it is rcc, Ilect*.. ’, that ina..j' of the articles made of 
sheep-skin, which is perhaps wi>rth only one shilling in its raw state, acquires 
:m additional value of seven or eight, this calculation will jx^haps he thought 
too low ; it will at least evince the iiTi{x>rtniice of this great article of liome 
eoijsiimptiun as w'oll as cxjJorluti«in, and may perhaps excite a degree of cu¬ 
riosity to l>e better acquaiuted witli a subject, which our limits prevent ns from 
detailing more at large. 

































































EGYPTIAN HALL, MANSION-HOUSE. 


Ok the many noble rooms which compo.se the interior of the Mansion-House, 
ilie Egyptian Jlall, which is the length of the front, is the most deserving ot 
notiw and attention. When lighted up for civic entertainments, and crowdeti 
with visitors of th«i first consequence from both ends of the town, the display 
is grand, tl»e effect impressive, and tlie lout-cnscnihlc is calculated to excite in 
a stranger no inconsiderable degrt e of udinirution and respect lor an office 
attemlc'd with so iniKih consideration. We are not unacquainted with tfie still 
iiiglier ilignity whicii an upright and conscientious discharge of its duties, coh- 
fiTs upon tlic individual who is called upon to fill the chair; nor art wt 
ignorant of tlic contempt and disgrace whicli in mcnlern times have attached t< 
the weak and imhe(;ile character, who. in a moment of danger and difficulty, 
suffered the sceptre of the city to tremble in iii.s hands. 

The Mansion-Ilou.se is erwted upon the site of ground where tlie Stocks- 
market formerly stood, in the middle of which Sir Roliert Vjmer, who was 
lord mayor in 1G75, in a lit of loyalty erected a statue, winch he called 
<’liarlcs II. The fact is, that anxious to lose no time in displaying his attach 
nient to that monarch, and iiaving discovered at a fonndery a statue of .Sobi- 
eski. King of Roland, trampling upon a Turk, he was not deterred by any 
incongruity in the costume, but immediately set ahemt converting the Turk 
into an Oliver Cromwell, and transformed the noble John Sohieski into the 
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efiSinmnale Charles II. trampting upon ^ usurper of liis fallier's> crown, f’nor 
to the erection of ibis noble building, it uas customary for the chief mayi- 
stnite to, hold his mayoralty at one of tl»c halls belonging to the twelve prin¬ 
cipal companies; and the inconvenience continued long after it became obvi¬ 
ous: it was, however, at length determined, for’the honour of the city, and 
tlie more punctual and convi^ient discharge of the duties of the office, to build 
a house as the mansion of the lord mayor for the time being. Tliis situation 
was considered as the most eligible, on account of its vicinity to tlie Royal 
Exdiange, and fmm its being nearly in the center of the city. 

Among a variety of plans, the present was selected ; but it has the .same mis¬ 
fortune whieli attends die principal buildings of tliis metroprtlis. It is so rrowdixl 
on all sides with houses that its beauuos are lost, nor will the Mansiou-I louse 
be scon to great advantage, till tlie lieavy superstructure is removed, and a 
grand opening in the front made quite into Lotbbuiy, so tliat it may fiirm the 
end of a noble street; bat this improvement is rather to be withed tlian cxpe< ted. 
The ground on which the Mansion-House is erected abounding very much witli 
springs, made it necessary to pile the foundations and th«> damp has occa¬ 
sioned the dry rut, which at one jicriod was a subject of considerable alann. It 
is very substantially built of Portland sUme, and has a portico of six lofty iliited 
columns of tlie Corintlrian order in front, the same order being continued in 
pilasters both under the pediment and on <*acb side. A hancisumc flight of 
step^ of considerable extent, leads up to Ute portico; the balustrade of tlu* 
stairs is continued along tlie front, and tlie columns sup[iort a large angular 
pc'diment, ornamented with a noble piece of sculpture in boss-rclieft representing 
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the <lignity and opukaiec of the city of London. The whole expence of this, 
Ijoilding, iricJudinjj a sum (.»f oOOO/. paid (or the purchase of houses to be pulled 
down, amounted to 42,038/. 18i. HU, 
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At tlie ( lose of our short epitome of the le^al history of ti»is ('ountry, which 
we t< ok oeeasioTi to introciuce umlcr the articlt; “ Jhme of Vonimons," wc* pro¬ 
mised to resume (he subject when the present article jircsented itself in tU: 
order of publication. Wo bad indeed omitted to tmimicrate the many bene- 
(icial laws which passed in the reign of Charles II. and tlie great strides which 
om constitution at that period made towards j>crfcction. It was in this reign 
the diJCtriiie. and consf.‘quenc('s of military tenures were alndislied, and all their 
oppressive appendages renaived from incumhering the estates of the snhjeet; 
at the .same time, the prerogatives oi' puneyance and pre-ejnption, aud^ the Mrit 
Uc hivirtico aimbvrcudo, were aholislaxl. In this reign, loo, uere passial, the 
statute for holding annual Farhaments, the test and corporation acts, the statute 
of frauds and perjuries, the statute lor distribution of intestates’ estates, that tif 
amendments and jeofuiU, and many wise ami irnjiorhmt acts (or ll»t‘. improve- 
inent and protection of navigation and conuneree. At this period tin; peoi>le 
>enin not onh’ to have enjoyed a considerable portion of real libei'ty, hut to have 
possessed the mean.s of protecting that liberty against the encroacluncnts oi’ pre- 
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rogalivc, Tliese circumstances enabled them, in the succeeding reign, to resist (a- 
WA'. have already shewn) the designs of James If. and to place the Princ(? «•! 
Orange upon the throne of these kingdoms. From this time the constitution has 
rather l»een rendered linn and stable, by tlic confirmation of its principles, than 
amended l>y alterations. The. hill of rights, the act of toleration, the ai't of 
setih'mejit, and the eonditions which were annexed to it, the union of England 
and Scotland; ihose acts hy which the dis|H:nsirjg power of the crown is pro* 
iKainced illegal, liy which the septennial election of members of Parliament is 
established, by which certain oflicers are,excluded the House of (atminoiis or 
Noting for ntenibtas, which restrain tlie king's pardon from obstructing iin- 
peachincnts, wbitdi have imparted to all the lords an eipial right to try their 
fclloNv pce^^, which rcgulati; trials for hi^U treason, vhich set some hounds to the. 
civil list, hy placing the administration of this revenue in the hands of jiersoiis 
areountahle to I’arliuuienl; which have made the judges completely independent 
of the king, his ministers, and his successors; the union with Ireland : all these 
an^ piviofs that the constitution of Uiis country has nearly attained the height of 
human jierfection, and tliat the utmost stretch of jiolitical speculation cannot jus¬ 
tify a craving for more substantial benefits in a state of society. 

Uut if to this catalogue we add the improvements which have taken place 
in the administration of the Iunvs, and in the ameliorated state of jiuhlic and 
private life, we shall be rather inclined to pity those who lose the op|)orlunity 
of enjoying the practical benefits of such a condition, in vain and fruitless 
*:ijdcavoiirs after theoretical perfection. It is since the period of the revolu¬ 
tion in 1688, that the solemn recognition of tlie law of nations with respect to tlie 
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rights of ambassadors, has been made, and a mimber of excrescences, that i;i j)rocess 

• 

of time had sprung out of the practical part of'the law, have been cut oft’: to Avhich 
may be added, the protection of corporate rights by the iinproveraent of writs ol 
niandaimis, and informations in nature of quo luarramo; the regulations of trial hy 
jury, and the act by which tlk'y are enabled to determine upon both law and fact; 
the admitting witnesses for prisoners ufion oath; the farther restraints upon aliena¬ 
tions of lands in mortmain ; the extension of the benefit of clergy, by abolishing 
the pedantic criterion of reading; the new and efl’ectual methods flir tlie sjieedy 
rc(;overv of rents; the improvements which have been made in c'jectments for 
the trying of titles; the intrcKluction and establishment of pa|)<*r credit, by in¬ 
dorsements upon bills and notes, whi<*h have shewn the })ossil)ility, so long ilouhted, 
i»f a.ssigniiig a c/wsc in action ; the tmnslation of all legal jiroceeclings into the 
English language ; tla* erection of courts of conscience for recovering snail) debts, 
-ind th»' relormation of couniy crairts; the great »v.stcni of marine jiirisjiru- 
ili nce, of Avhieh tli<‘ foundations have been laid, by cdearly developing tlie prin- 
L'iples on wbieh |»olieies of insiinince are flumded, and by happily applying those 
principles to jjarticnlar cases; tlie amelioration and improvement of the laws 
relating to baidwnipts, and w hich extend the sum for w hieh a debtor may be ar¬ 
rested an<l ludd to bail; and, lastly, the liberality of sentiment wh’ieh has taken 
(tossession of our courts f»f common law, and indneed them to adopt (a here 
facts can be clearly ascertained) the same principh's of redress as prevail in 
our courts of cipiity, and by extending the remedial influence of the cfjuitable 
vyrit of trespass on the case, according to its primitive inslilulion by King 
Edward I. to almost every instance of injustice not remedied by any other pro- 
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cess. Tliis catalogue of improvements may be closed witli tbe noblest palladium of 
our liberties, and the best assurance for their continuance, the freedom of the press, 
which is enjoyed and protected in this country as far as is con.si.stent with the peace 
and wellbeing of society, and to an extent unknown in any other. 

The House of Lords ftirms a. constituent part of the constitution. It consists, 
hrst, of all the [icers of the realm, by whatever title of nobility they may be 
distinguished, and from whatever source their dignity is derived, whether liy 
descent, creation, or election (as since tlic unions witJi Sc^otland and Ireland): 
the number of these is indehnite. To them arc joined the spiritual lords, consisting 
of two archbishops and twenty-four bishops; and at the dissolution of monasteries 
by Henry \nil. consisted likewise of twenty-six mitred ai)hots and tw'O priors, a 
very considerable body, an<l in those times ctpial in nuiniier to the temporal no¬ 
bility, Hut although, in the ey»‘ »>f tlw; law, tla^ lords spiritual are distinct from 
the lords temporal, and are set distingnislieil in most t>f our aels of l*arliamcnl, 
vet in practice; tliey are usnally bicndeil together under the name of the Lords; 
they intermix in their voles, and the majority of J«»rds so intermix'd eflecln- 
allv determines every rpiestion j^roposed. It is among tin; privileges of the 
House of l,orcls, to be utteiKU;d by the judges ot the C^ourt of King’s lleneh and 
Cornmon l^lras, and sneh of tin; barons of tlie Exe.heipier as are of the. degree 
of Ok’ (oih or have hetai ni:uh'. serjeaiUs at hnv ; as likewise hy the king’s 
learned (counsel, being serjeants, and by the masters of tbe (‘ourt of Clianeery, 
for their advice in point of law, and tor the greater dignity of their proceedings, 
I'he secretaries of slate, with the attorney and solicitor general, were also used 
to attend the House of Peers, and liave to tins day their regular summons issued 
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out at the hegimiing of everj'^ ses.siotis, ad tractandum et 'Cimsilium hnpendendum, 

t 

Uiou^h not ad cniiscnticndum ; but whenever of late years they have been mem¬ 
bers of the ] louse of Commons, their attendance here hath fallen into disuse. 

A distinetiun of rank and honours belongs to every well-governed state, and 
is more particular!}’^ necessary in a limited and fitn; monarchy. It is the cheap 
remuneration of merit, and the appropriate reward of eminent services ix'.rfonned 
l)y great men; it is the noble mind’s distinguishing allurement. In our mixed 
government, a class of nobility is an essential ingredient. It foniis a barrier 
between the encroachments of prerogative end the vacillations of domfwrae.y. 
1'he nobility arc die pillars reared from among the |)eopl(‘, to support the dig- 
nity of the monarch, and to preserve that scale which rises in gradual j)rogre.ssion 
fn>ra the cottage to the throne. It is this boaiitifid and contrasting proiwrtion 
which gives stability to our constitution, and has made it the object of envy and 
admiration lo surrounding iiatinris. We cannot close this short epitome without 
saying a few words u|Km the sovereign ptmer, alUioiigh it d<H:s not immediately 
belong to this particular article, but as no other opportunity^ may offer in the 
subsecpient divisions of tlii.s work, we shall embrace the present. 

If any’^ thing cmi add to our resjK’ct for an olTice so imporUmi and essential t<* 
the existence (>f our constitution, it would be derived from the exain])lt; of pri¬ 
vate virtue and public (irnmess which have been exhibited, during the eoui>e of 
a long and jxvrtentous pericxl, by' our Iveloved monarch. But happy as vve may 
It'd ourselves in such an example at this arduous uiomcnl, our constitution woulii 
ill deserve tlie praises bestowed upvm it by' the wisv’st men of this and of every 
other country in Eurojie, if it depended rather u^ioa the uncornnion virtues oi' 
Voi.. J I. li b 
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ihe iwince, which an hereditOiTy monarchy must render precunous, than upon 
attributes wliich are essential to the sovereign. It is in that political j»erfection 
which thes constitution has attributed to the sticred office of a British sovereign, 
that consists the shining jiart of the most admirable (oriri of government lliat e^-er 
was conceived by the mind of any legislator. It is a false and liwlish notion, that 
the king is the servant of the public. He is the soul of tlie constitution, that vvliit h 
frees it from the tyranny of aristtvcracy. and the anarcliy of dem<x iucv. fhe 
servants of the public are the ministers who surround him, through whom cverv act 
that is done must piis-s, w’ho alone arc resjx>nsi!)le, amenable, and punishable. 
Nothing can pass from the sovereign to the subject but, tbroiigb the medium 
of accountable servants; and thus the esseiwie of tlie cuii.stitution is never in 
danger, unless the madness or the. tidly of the people oeeinsjon it to be so. Con¬ 
tempt or aversion may indeed be uationally and universally fell towards one mi¬ 
nister, and his successor may fully rtt.store tije cligiui) of the office, l.*ecau.se 
it is depeudani upon th( coiuhiot of ihe individual who tills it; but it the 
crown l»cc(»ines contemptible in the eyes of ibe people, if the tine veil wliich 
the <;onst'tution has so wisely tiirown round the person of tlie king, be rudely 
or wantonly torn aw'ay , tlien all die attribute.s of .sovereignty sink for ever. 7’liat 
the king can do no wrong, that the king never dies, tiiat tlie throne is never 
v acant, are ideas so interwoven with our earliest political ieeliugs and prejudice.s 
as to have become necessary to the existence of that constitution anti of that liberty, 
which they are so admirably and wonderfully calculated to support and preserve. 
Indeed, the difficulty felt at the Revolution, by the greatest men of that age, in 
making the word ^dkalim consistent with the sense of Uie constitution, plainly 
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shewed tl^K;ir kuov iedge of the greai im|>ort‘dtiL’e t>f llw kingly uihee, ibr.the pre¬ 
servation «<' tliose libcrti*wtucli tiiey wen; met to estubli-sh. 

To eoru;lode> ui the %vords of Sir W. Blackstonc, “ Herein coMsistx the true 
'‘xceiiei)e< (i the linglisli constitution, that all tlie jiarts tif ii Ibrni a mutual 
upon otteij oiher Everv branch of our civil polity supports aud is sup- 
po.'tofi, j. ;i!td j>; n'gnlafcd, hv the ?‘'st; <br the two liouses naturally 

‘i awiiiM m <hi. i iiftip. of opuosit*" uitert^sl, and the prerogative in anotlier 
stiil thlif run; fr(»m Uk-ui h.>ih, tltey iimtuaUy keep each other iVorii exceeding their 
)jrop''r .lunil--: wiuir tie o hoir-i-' im-veniitd from separation, and urlificially con¬ 
nected (uceriier I'o 'iff iiij.ve i nature ol < he ( I'owii, wliieh is a part of the legis¬ 
latin'.: and die sole e\( < uti\e magistrate. Like tlirec distinct powers in nie- 
eiiunics. they jointly i5n|*(d the* machine of govermueut in a direction diirercnl 
I’rom vshat fitlii r acting b , ilsolf v.aild have <ionc, but at tlie same time in a 
direction puriaking of t;ae.ii and lor.nco t*ut of all, a direction which constitutes 
the true line ot the lilx;rty and hajipinc'^v i>l tin txnnmumty 

The building w'hitJi is tin* present House, of Lo.''-d.s was fVirmerly the Court of 
Requests, and was litted up for the present purjnisc iqaiu the. uaiou of Great 
Britain with Irtdand. The tapestry of the oltl House of JLords is used to deco* 
rate the present, and is set ofi” wdlh large frames of brown stained wootl, w lhcli 
divide it into separate compartments. The north end of tlie court is converted 
into a lobby, by W'hich tlw members of the House of Conunons pass to tlic 
Upi>er House. Tlie old <»nopy of state is platxxl at the upper end of tlic rotun, 
with the addition of the arms of the united .kingdom, jiainted upon silk. On 
the right: hand of* the throne is a seat for the Prince of Wales op the left is au- 
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other for the next person of the royal family, and heliind lh<; throne arrj places 
lor the young peers who have no votes in the lionse. When the king is present 
with th(v crown on his head, the lords sit uncovered, and the judges stand till his 
majesty gives them leave to sit. In the king’s absence, the lords at their en¬ 
trance do reverence to the throne. The lords give their votes either by prc>xy 
or by voting, in which latter case they begin with the puisne baron, and pro- 
C(‘(>d in a regular series, every one answering content or 7iot content. Tf the 
alfirmatives and negatives are equal, it passes in the negJitivc, the speaker not 
being allowed a voice, unless he be a peer of the realm. F.ach peer has a riglit 
to «mter his protest, or the reasons of his dissent, if any vote pa.sscs the house 
contrary to his sentiments. 

It would far exceed our limits to enter mort' into detail respecting the privi¬ 
leges which belong to the. House of Isolds. 

In the possession of the Karl of Iliichan, a few years since, was a c<»pv from 
an ancient limning, formerly in the College of Arms, London, representing 
Edward I. sitting in ParliamcDt. On a throne, at the upper end, sits the king, 

V 

with his name and arm.s over Ids head. On his right, hut ruj a lowdr seat, 
Alexander, King of Seots; and on his left, on a seat of the same height with 
this last, Llewellyn, Prince of VV’ales; both distinguished, like Eidward himself, 
by their names and coats of arms over their heads. Beyond King Alexander, but 
on a lower seat, is placed tlie Archbishop of (’anterbury ; and beyond Llewellyn, 
on a lower seal likewise, the Archbishop of Vuik; both of whom have their 
eo;its of arms placed over their heads. A woolsack lies cross-wise of the house', 
ami on it, in front <>f the throne, arc lour persons silling, evidently the chan- 
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oellor, the two chief justices, and the chief baron of the Exchequer; or, in other 
words, the four chief judges of the four courts of law. Two other woolsacks are 
I»lacod at right angles with the former; and on each of them sit four t)ersons, 
no doul)t intended for llie other eight judges. Another woolsack is placed cross¬ 
wise ol“ the house, and contains four other jiersons, sitting witli thc*ir faces to¬ 
wards the throne, hut unc^overed; and who these are it is not easy to say. Behind 
these persons, and with their laces towards the throne, are two persons standing 
jincovered, with something like op<*n jjapers in their hands, apparently clerks: 
and be hind these clerks is a cross bench, on which sit seven [>er8ons covered, all 
with liicir faces tow'anls the throne, in gowns or robes; but the right hand man 
a[»|>ears to sit higher than the rest, and has on a black gown, and a chain 
round his neck. Each side of the room contains two benches, at right anglt^ 
with the throne: thos<.' on the left liave two bishops and five f»eers on one seat, 
and seven jKcrs on the other; and at the npjK'r end of the front bench of these 
two, and on a separate seat which stands forwarder, sits the prince, the son ot 
King Edwanl, afterwards King Edward II. I’lie mitred abbots are placed on 
the other or right .side of the bouse, and on the bench nearest tlie wall; six of 
them on that bench, and thirteen more on a return which it makes at right 
iittgles, so as to come hcliind the above-mentioned heneb, containing the seven 
}»ersons: and on a bench on the right luuid side o( the house, reckoning from 
the throne, and just Ix'fore the six mitred ablxrts, sit six bishops. (,)thcr at¬ 
tendants are also intnaluced, such tis a nobleman uncovered, bearing a sword, 
who stands behind, near Friuce Edwanl; and also an herald uncovered, near 
this last nobleman. Betwccti Alexander, King of Scots, and the Archbishop of 
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Cauterl^ury, but lartiier back than eitheri and separated from the rest of the 

t 

house by their seats, stand.s a man in a gomi, but uueovered, witli a roll ol' 
parchment in his iiand. In a similar situation, betweeji Llewellyn, Prince of 
Wales, and the Archbishop of York, stand two jx'rsons, covered it is true, bu(, 
apparently from their station, no members of the house, because they arc di¬ 
vided from it hy ttie seat, or covered l>ench, rm one end of which tJmt prince sits. 

Excepting- in the two instances of the cross heiudies, one with the four, imd 
the other witli the seven |)ersons before mentioned, there is no difliculty in 
a.s(;ertaining the diftereut ranks of the members or persons represented. Who 
the former might l)e, there i.s no circunrstancc to decide; but there set'ins some 
reason to think, that the seven persons were the lesser barons, or what answered 
to the present House of Commons; and tliat of then, the figure in black, with 
a chain round liis neck, was their speaker, wdiose office, at that time, was appa> 
rently much the same as that of the foreman of a jury in our days, to collect 
iheir opinions individually, and to declare the re.sult collectively, in the name 
of the whohi body. 

I'rorn the limning in Lord Buchan’s |»ossession, a print is given in Pinkerton’s 
Iconographiii Scotka, and from an examination of that print the alwve particulars 

I 

have been obtaimxl. 
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The plate is a reprcHcntation ol* Cooper's Hall, at which place the Lotteries 
have been drawn for many years. The arguments of the moralist and politician 
differ very widely upon the propriety of making the ]>assion of the multitude 
for gaming subservient to the operations of finance: the subject admits of two 
inucli latitude upon one side, and may he defended witli arguments of equal 
ingenuit)', if not of equal importance, upon the other, for us to enter upon it 
within the limits necessarily prcscribi;d to this work. 

The first Lottery of which we have any account in these kingdoms, was drawn 
in tlie year 1569; it consisted of 40,000 lots, at ten shillings each: the prizes 
were jiieces of plate ; and the profits arising from it, w ere to go towards repairing 
the lui> ens of this kingdom. It was drawTi at tlic west door of St. Paul’s cathe¬ 
dral, and began on tlie llth January, 1569, and continued drawmjg, without 
intermission, day and night, until the 6th May following.— Maitland^ vol. I. p, 257. 

At this period there were only three lottery-offices in London. The proposals 
for this Ixittcry were published in the years 1567 and 1568 : it was at first in¬ 
tended to have been drawn at tlie house of Mr. Dcrricke, her majesty’s jeweller, 
but was afterwards drawn at St. Paul’s. Dr. Rawlinson, in tim year 1748, 

shewed to the Antiquarian Society, *• A proposal for a very rich liOttery. gtTieral, 

• 

without any blaukes, contayning a great number of good prizes, as w ell of redy 
money as of plate, and certain sorts of mercliandizcs, having been valued and 
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prkied by the commandment of the queene’s most excellent majestic’s onler, to 
t he eiitent that such commodities tis may chance to arise thereof after the charges 
l)nrne, iway be converted towards the reperations of the havens and strength 
of the realme, and towards such f)ther public gootl workes. The number f>f 
lotts shall be foure hundred thousand, and no more; and every lot shall be the 
sumine of tenne shillings sterling only, and no more : to be filled by the fcrasl 
of St. Bartholomew. 'I’lie shew of prises are to be si'cn in Cheapside, at the 
sign of the Queeiie’s Arms, the hou.se of Mr- Derricke, goldsmith, servant to the 
qiieeue." Some other orders about it in 1.567-8, printed by lien. Bynnenian, 
In the year 1612, King James, in especial favour for the pre.sont plantation of 
English colonics in V'irginia, granted •. Lottery to be held at the west end of 
.St. Paul’s, whereof one Thomas Sharplys, a tailor, of London, had the chief 
prize, which ivas 40(X) crowns in fair plate.—Baker’s Chronicle. See an account 
of the prizes, &c. of this Lottery, in Smith’s History of Virginia. In the year 
lOJO, a pr(*Ject was .set on f<x)t for the conveying water into LoiKh)n and West¬ 
minster, from within a mile and a half of Hodsflon, in Hertfordshire ; for defray¬ 
ing the expcnccs whereof^ King Charles granted them a special licehce to 
erect and publi.sh a Lottery or Lotteries, according," say.s this record, “ to 
die course of other Lotteries heretofore used and practisedwhich is the first 
mention of Lotteries either in the F«dera or the statute books. In the r<ngn 
of Qiu!en .Anne, it Avas thought necessary to suppress I.x)tteries as nuisiinces to the 
public. 

Statute the 10th and 1 1th William III. c. 17. declares all Lotteries 
■vtneesf aud all patenh for Lotteries void and against taw. The State Lotteries are all 
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managed under animal acts <if Parliamenl passed for cacli; a penalty of 500/. is 
also imposed on every propri<-tor ofa private Lottery, and 20/. on eaeh adventun'r. 

Statute 9th Aiine, c. 0. conuiiands justices of peace to assist in suppressing pri¬ 
vate LAitteries. 

Statute 10th Anne, c. 20. iiii[x>s,'s the like penalty of 500/. on persons keeping 
offices for illegal insurances on marriages, ike. under various jirete.vt.s. 

Statute. 5th George. 1. e. 9. puts the .sale ol’ chances on the footing of private 
Lotteries, and imposes a penalty of 100/. (aboM: all other penalties), recoverable by 
the persons possessed ol' the ticket, the ehanee of which was sold, and the ofTcuder 
may also be committed to the county gaol Ibr a year. 

Statute 8th George I. c. 2. imposes a penally ol’.500/. unpersons keeping ofllces 
for tlnr disposal of houses, land, advowsons, See. hy lottery, and adventurers to for- 
l»Ml double the sum contributed. 

This statute, and those trf 10th and 11 tli William 111. and 9th .Aimc, above-men. 
tioticd, are explained and rendered more eni.-ctuul by statute 12th George If. 
1 . 28 . which imposes 10/. jK-nalty on justices neglecting their duty'under those acts. 

Statutes 9tli George I. e. 19. and (>th George II. e. .15. impose a pe.rialty' of 200/. 
and a year's iinprisomneiit on |>erst>iis selling tickets in, or publi.sliing schemes of, 
any foreign Lottery. Irelanil is excepted under statute. 22d George III. e. 47.— 
Statute 2f)tli George 11. c. 7. proviiles that ofl'enees against the Lnglish acts again.st 
private Ix>tteries.. though comiiiitteil in Iri-hmd, slnill la: liable U>all the jHuialtie.- 
imposed as if they were, cornniiUed in Lnglund. 

■ I5y statute 22d George III. c. 47. all lottery-olfii’e-keepers must take out. ij 
lii-ence from the stamp-office, forvvliieh they pay 50/. Ollices to be open only 
Voi.. 11. e e 
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from eight in the morning to ei^t in the evening (except the Saturday evening 

K 

preceding the drawing). The sale of chances (and shares of tickets not their own), 
prohibitei^ under 50/. penalty. Shares to be stamped. 

By statute 27th George III. c. 1. all unlicensed lottery-office-keepers, and all 
persons, directly or indirectly, as principals or servants, selling chances, or insur¬ 
ing or causing any pei-son to insure for or against the drawing of any tickf;t in any 
State Lottery, shall be deemed roguw and vagabonds, within the strict Idtcr ol 
statute 17th George II. c. 5. and other statutes relating to vagabonds. 


MAGDALEN HOUSE. 

The Magdalen House, for the reception of penitent female prostitutes, is situ¬ 
ated on tlic east side of the road leading from Blackfriars-bridge to the ol)elisk 
in St. George’s-fiflds: it consists of four brick buildings, which inclose a 
(quadrangle, with a basin in the center. The chapel is an octangular edifice, 
reiected at one of the back corners; and to give the inclosed court uniformity, a 
building with a similar front is placed at the opposite corner. This benevolent 
institution was projected in the year 1758, by Mr. Robert Dingley ; it was at 
first kapt in a large house, formerly the London Infirmary, in Prescot-strei^ 
Goodman’s-fields and was called the Magdalwi Hospital. The utility d" this 
charity was so conspicuous, and so well sup[)orted, that the views of the bene¬ 
factors extendc^jl to .the building an edifice more enlarged and convenient for 
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wilboot cliaracter, without iriends, without money, w'ithout resource, and 
wretched indeed is their sitiuilion f To such esjietnally, tins house of refuge 
opens wide its doors; and instead of being driven by despair to lay violent hands 
on themselves, and to su{)eradd the crime of self-murder to that guilt which is 
the cause of their distress, or of being forced, by tlie strong calls of hunger, into 
prostitution, they hnd a safe and quiet retreat in this abode of j)eace and rc- 
flecti^)n. To r(;s<Mic from the threatening horrors of prostitution such victims ot 
the hase and ungenorous, whose ruin has frequently been more owing to their 
unsuspecting innocence, than to any other cause; to restore them to virtue and 
iiulustr)^ after one falm; step, and to reconcile their friends, are considerations of 
the greatest magnitude. The committee generally give such young women the 
preference, because they are almost certain of the best consequences ; for it 
scarcely ever happens hut their relations relent, when, by taking slielter in this 
.house, they have gi^cn so strong a pnK»f of tlieir determination to quit a 
way of life. The method of proceeding for the admission of women into this 
Hospital is as Ibllows : The first Thursday in every month is an admit»sk>n*^y, 
when sometimes fromjwenty to thirty petitioners appear, who, withowt ^y 


recommendation whatever, on a[>plying at the door to the clerk, receive a 
form of petition, gratis, which is jiroperly filled up ; each petition is numbiSi^. 
and a correspouding uuinber is given to the petitioner herseli. They laire 
in ,^Dgiy bt'ibre the boanl, and such questions art; put to them as may 
tlie' cimimittec to judge of the sincerity of their professions, and to ascertai|^ht|ib 
truth df their assertions. If a parent, relation, or friend, has accompanied them 
(which, though not necessary, is very desirable, and is very frequently the cast'). 
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.hese ave also called in separately, and examined, with a view to confirm and 
itnengthen, if true, or to disprove, if fixlse, the account given by the womci 
humselves. The committee take particular pains to select for admission th< 
Tiost deserving, as it oilen happens that there are but few vacancies : in the riexi 
jlace, thej*^ endeavour, to the utmost of their nhility, to assist such other peti- 
ioners as ap|>ear thoroughly resolved to mend their lives. Many are reconciled 
o their friends, by tlje interpo^tion of the committee, even without being ad- 
nitted into the house; and othei-s are supported until a vacancy takes place, 
hat they may not l>e comj>elletl by want to return to their evil w'ays. 

Tltc treatment of the women is of the gentlest kind : they art^ instructed 
n the principles of religion, in reading, and in several kinds of work, and the 
various branches of household etnt.*!ayraent, tv* qualify them for service or other 
situations, wherein they may honestly earn their brt*;ul. The chaplain attends 
o them daily, to promote and encourage their good resolutions, and to exhort 
hcMii to religion and virtue. The sacrament is administered on the great fes- 
ivals, and at other stated times, when many of the young women who have 
leen some time in the house, and who, after having themselves expressed their 
v'ish to be instructed in this duty, have been considered by the chaplain as 
ufficiently informed and i>rcpared for it, receive it with the must serious attention. 

The time they remain in the house varies according to circumstances. The 
greatest pains are taken to find out their relations and friends, to bring about 
, reconciliation with them; and if they be people of character, to pitt diem 
inder their protection : if, however, the young women are destitute' of such 
ricuds, they are retained in the house till an opportunity offers of fdacing them 
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in a respectable service, or of procuring them the means of obtaining an honest 
livelihood. No young woman, who has behaved well during her stay in the house, 
IS discharged unprovided for. 

Four general courts are holden in every year, viz. on tl»e last Wednesday in 
January, April, July, and October, when every governor may be present. 

At die general court in A]jri], the committee and all officers, except tla* 
[iresident, arc elected. 

I’ln; committee, consisting of lliirty-two governors, meet at the Hospital every 
Tliursday, at twelve o’clock precisely, except on the first lliursday of every 
month, when they meet at eleven. 

A subscription of twenty guineas, or more, at one time, or of five guineas 
per annum for five successive years, is a cjualification for a governor for lift*; 
anil an annual subscrii)tion of five guineas for a governor for one year; but 
‘Smaller subscriptions or donations are thankfully receiveil. 

It is imiwssiblc to contemplate the wretched situation of those miser.ible Ic- 
malcs who support themselves by prosdtutioji, without reverting to the causes 
which have placed many pf them in that dreadful predicament; the tear of pity 

a P 

r f 

and the consolatitms of religion, are due to these ohjcct.s more frequently than 
the fastidious virtue of their own sex is willing to bestow them. Sctluced from 
a stale of virtue, they are no longer the comfort of afTectionate parcjlLs; born 
and educated for brighter scenes, till, deceived by falsehood and villany, they 
sec their error when too late to recede; abandoned by their former friends and pro¬ 
tectors, tlicy are thrown upon the world; deserted too by their seducers, pointt d 
at by the finger of scorn, and driven from the society of virtue anil mnocence. 
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they arc obliged to lierd with the profligate, the brutal, and the licentious. It 
there is a note ttf pity in the. human heart, surely it must vibrate with every, 
reeling that leads to the rescue of such objects from a life of iguoininy and 
shauie; and we hail, with no common degree of satisfaction, an institution 
calculated to restore the miserable victims of seduction to a lili- ot* virtm- and 
industrious comfort. 


THE MINT. 

In the earliest jieriod of our history, so late indeed as the Norman cumpiest, 
the coinage of money was entrusted to the si"X'rintciidem e of ilie clergy, and 
mints wen; establisht;d in ee.rtaiu monasteries, under the natural presumption, that 
such places were best secured from fraud, di.slionesty, and pi*enlatioii. Eilwunl I., 
liowcver, thought it would secure, it more from the.s<; iiicomeniencies if the coin¬ 
age were executed at the 'J’ower; and he accordingly onlered a mint to l«. 
erected there, of thirty furnaces. At a snhsc(jueut ^^criod, however, he j>cr- 
mitteil niitiLs to l)e e.stahlished iti many other parts of the kingdom, such as Can¬ 
terbury, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Bristol, See. Sec. From this |)cricKl the privilege 
of coining wa.s frequently sold to some nobleman, hisljop, or coifwratioii, as the 
pleasure or nect^ssitit^s of the prince incliiK;d or comjx'lled liim to grant it. The 
result of this conduct very naturally produced ineonvt;niencies to the public, 
which continued till the early part of C^ueen Elizabeth's reign, who endeavoured 
to rectify them by confining the nfmt to the Tower. 
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Tilt; ToA\rr ol' London has over since been appropriated lor tliat pjurpos«‘, 
rxrej>t during the civil wars, when Charles I. erected mints at Oxford, York, 
and Newark ; and afterwards during the reign of William Ill. who havin« calk'd 
in all the base and dipt money. w”e> (for the. sake ot expetlition) <jbliged tn 
erect mints at Bristol, Exeter, York, and W'iuchester. 

'riu' annexed plate is a verj' uiiiinatf'd representation of the last, of many 
op« rations la'cessaiy to inaiiuiacLure coin from the metal, namely, the stamping 
or pulling llu' Impression. 

ll would far ».xe».ed the limits of this publication, eitber to exhibit the lustorv? 
ofiiKtiiey from tlu- earlier ages, when gold and silver were exchanged by weight, 
without stamp or impression, fltr an equivalent iii cattle, <'on), and other ne«'r‘s* 
saries; or the no less interesting aeeounl of the impressions which were first em¬ 
ployed l<.» denote the weight and value of coin, to distinguish the eurixney e> 
dillercait nations, to perpetuule the names of the nionarchs by u houi tliev" wen 
governed, or llu* a ras ot their r«'spectiNr reigns. The eoiniiig of inoiiev hu' 
e\cr bta'ii ranted .among (he most ur.*pjeslionaI>le and iiiiportanl of rt>yal pre- 
n.igatiws, and of wi.ah every moiianh has been most j.'alons. Allluuigii tin 
eoin of all the world bus been greatlv diminished iVom its original value, some- 
llines from inislaki'ii polii'v, and at others fi<»in llie. necessities and avariiv ol 
inonarchs, vet the eurrenev of these ri'alius has supported an unitorm superiority 
over that of other iiatiims ; ami llie anxielv wJiieh has heen shewn at difterent 
periods, to n-stoie the standard of our <!oin, Mliene\er it has been necessary, 
lorms a brilliant jioint in ihe reigns of some of our best inonarchs. 

'I'he eliurter of oiir Mint was grantcai in the reign of Edw.ird I. and iia.s hi'cn 
VoL. II. 1) d 
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confirmed by subsequent, sovereigns. Tlie offie^'rs oi the Mint are tlu; warden, 
master, comptroller, and their clerks, together with an ollieer called kings 
clerk; two assav-mastei's. the one denominated king’s assayer, and the other 
master’s assayer; throe engravers, a weigher, ami toller; and tint company of 
nioneyers, &.e. All tin c act, in their resjiective capacities, as check ollieers 
ami manufiieturers of the coin; and the business of this very' important e 
has been earried on with siieh continued exactness, lidelity, and int(;grity. that 
no error in the fineness or weight of the currency has occurrexl (as apptuirs npo:.; 
the records of the various trials ol'the coin, which hav»‘ from time to time taken 
place,) for rnatiy ages. 

A short account of the mam ,;r of nuking mnuev, may be •ini::siiig to oiir 
readers. Originallv, the impression was given upon the pieces hy the stroke ol 
a hammer upon a puneh bearing the impression of what was to be slriiek 
upon the coin : this was called hammered money'. This tedious and incorrec t 
mode of eoiuiug, was, in Kitii, suporsc.xlcd by the method now used, eallcd mill 
and scrcAv; and f^tc; money- thus coinetd is called nulled nionen', of which th<^ 
following is a concise description ;—gold, or silver, i^d 'st melted into bars, 
of a width and length suitable to the coin to be manulacturcd ; thc.'se bars, after 
being assayed by the king’s assayer, and found to be standard as to fineness, are 
passed Icet-wecm two cylinders, to rcHlnce them iw thin us may hc" necessary ; the.' 
circular pieces for coin are then cut out hy an engine, and after undergoing va¬ 
rious other processes, to adjust, soften, clean them, &c. the pieces art; lastly 
brought into tht; y>ress-room (of which the plate is an exact representation), 
where they are placed between two dies, the one having the effigy of his ina- 
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l<-sty, anil the other the arms of the united kim-doiii. and i>v iiieaus of a lever 
loaded with lead at eacli end, fixed to a strong screw center, and li>rce,d down 
!)> tlie strength of four men, tlie impression is marked upon eacli side ol' the 
'■oin at one blow; and this is so expeditiously done, that sixty, scM'iity. or 
' ighty pieces can he struck in one minute, 'riie phit.e re])resents various presses. 
(■c;ellier with tlie attitudes of llte men, tis well of those who pull tlie lever, us 
(>1 tie- per-ou Hi tlie aetion ol putliiig the [lieees helween the dies, to reeeivi 
ill'’ in,[)ressioti. After the moitev is tiins eouied, it is again assa\ed and weighed 
i,v eheel^ oflieers, and dthveis-d to the owners oi the hulhoii. 

,V new Mint is now ereetiug on tlie spot where the NdclnaUmg-oliiiv* li)i- 
jnerl\ stood, upon I .ittle d’ower-hiil : the sciile of it is magnifii'ent ; and w hen 
\ie state that the heildings tire tinder the direction of one of the most, cmioeo; 
ef our architecis, Koliert Sinirkc, jnn. l>sj, ; and the maeiuncry aiul weaiie 
i-oyiiies. h\ w tiK’h tlie opera;i\e inuts are to ix perilwined, under that cd .ioini 
Iveimie, !',>([. engineer, juul Messrs, lioiilton .md ('o. assisted by tlie praeiical 
knowledge of'tlie oiiieers ot’ his majesiv’s .Mint, tlie [lulihc may expect, in ;i 
shoit lime, ilia! /ins eount]\ will possess a A1 ml unriialied m point ul ele- 
uanee, utditv, mid perlection, and ujion ti scaie (>ipial to any coinages tiiat a 
ure;u, weiihhy, Hiul coimncrcial nation mav reijuire ; tins jierfeclMon m wiirk- 
uiiuisliip, added to the uniform and unrivtdh d ml.eirvilv as to fineness and 
weight, for w hich the coin ol these reulms has ever hecii distinguislicd, w ill ren 
der the royal .Mint ol the united kingdom tlie most perleet estaldi-linieiit id 
Ms kind in the world. 
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MOUNTING GUARD, ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

The nohlo cdifict; i>( tin; Horse (iiianls slatuls upon jnirl i>{' !iie site of the vast 
palace of Whileliall, o<-eiipvinij that spot which wa> formerly the Tilt-\an! ; a 
jilaec set apart by! leiiry VI11. aud afterwards hy Klizaheth, for iiulitary exercises. 

A building appropriat<;d to the stuiio purposes was in existenet' during tlie 
reign t»f Charles II. who, soon after his restonition, raised a bod^ of ini‘u that 
was stationed here, and on whoiij the appellation of Horse Guards tt as con- 
(erred. The building ha.s rather the apiM;aranee t»f strength than elegance, and 
has been found fault with for the too great unifiinuity of its parts. In the 
center i.s an arclu;d avuv into St. Jaiiu*s’s Park, the Imilding over whieh has 
a pediment, with the king’s anns in bass-relief; hut this being the passage 
hy which his mait'.sLv passes to and fi-om the House of Pi.'e-rs, it shoidd cer¬ 
tainly have heeii e<*iistruete.d in a more noble and lofty style.: the wings art; 
plain, and have each t)f them a jmyecling front, with ornani'‘nte(l windows on 
th(; princijial story, ami a plain one in the sitle. 'I'lie building is stiid to have 
cfKst rmiri; than .‘30,(KX)/. That part of St. James’s Park immediately behind 
the building, is the parade, uutl is so called from being the pla(;e where the 
reliefs lor the ditlerent guards about the palace are evi;ry inor^iing^ paratled aud 
mspeeted, a n;pn'sentation of which is given in the plate. In- the. reign of 
.Tamt;s 11. when it was customary to mount guard at St. James’s and ^V’hit(‘hall; 
a most uugraeious message Avas sent hy that moiiarcli to tlie I’rince of Orange, 
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iin itinqf him to tako his lodgings at the latter: the prince accepted the invi¬ 
tation, hut liijjted that the king must previously quit. The old hero. Lord 
(’raven, was on duty at the time when the Dutch guards were ntarcliing 
tlirotigh tlie jnirk to relieve, by order of their master. From u ])oint of honour. 
Lord Craven liad detennined not to quit his post, and was pre))aring to main¬ 
tain jt ; hut receiving tlie eomniand of his sovereign at this instant, he re- 
hu'tantly witlidrow his men, and marched away with silent dignity. Antiqua- 
rivins mform us, that in Henry VIll.’s time the jiark was a wild, wet field; 
hut when that, prime hiiill St. James’s Palac<’, he inclosed this held, laid it 
out ill w'alks, eolloeled the waters, and gave to tlic new-inclosed ground and 
tlie palace, the name of St. .tames. It was very much improved by Cliarles 
II. wlio added to i( seieral fi< Ids, planted it with rows of lime trees, laid out 
the Mali (which is a viMa nearly half a mile in length), and formed the canal, 
whicii UH) j’eet broad and 2,1^00 fi-et long. Succeeding kings allowi’d to the 
people the privihrge of walking in it ; ami King William HI. in ir)<>9, givinted 
the neighbouring iriliabitants a passage into it from Spring-gardens. 

/ 

'I'lie building oi the Horse Guards began in the year 17oI. and was very 
expeditiously completed. It is certainly u neat and compact [liccc of archi¬ 
tecture, and appears to the greatest lulvantagi' when viewed at a distance, from 
the park. Jt eontaiii-s a variety of ofliees neeessarv for the transaction of busi¬ 
ness relating to the army ; till of tlieui very convenient, and many of them 
extremclv eU'ganl. 
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NEWGATE. 


li‘ is tli(j opinion of our best antiquarians, that N’cu-iyaic obtuinod its naint* from 
being erected sc\eral hundred ) ears after the four original gates of the c ity. 
It wfis built in tile reign of Henry I. Otbei’s, wlio maintain a contrary opi¬ 
nion, assert that it was only repaired at tills period, and Uiat it was aneieniK 
di'iioniinutcd Ciiamberlain>gate. It appears, from ancient records, that it was 
called Newgate, and was a common gaol for fclons taken in the city of I 40 IUI 011 , 
or the county of Middlesex, as early as the year 1 : 21 b ; and that, so late as 
the year 1457, Newgate, and uot the Tower, was the jirison for the nobility and 
great officers ol' state. 

In the year 1780, Newgatr; was almost burnt down by the rioters, and ihc 
flioiis confined in the strongest cells wen* released : such uus the eiolence of 
tlio fire, that the great iron bars of the wdiuloAvs wcrii bunit through, ainl tbo 
adjacent stones vitrified. This ctretnnslance afforded llie oi^tortimity of carrv- 
ing into efl'eet a plan which had been long fwojectcd, of .sqjaraling the felon> 
from the debtors. Mr. Howard, in bis SifUe of Prisons, 4to ed. 215, seems to 
think, that notwithstanding some of the defects of the old prison arc rt'movrd, 
yet tlie present one is by no means froc^ from errors; and that, without great 
care, the prisoners are yet liable to the fatal lever which is the result of one 
of ihe.se errors. The exterior presents a uniform front to the west, of rustic 
work, and consists of two wing.s, the keeper’s house forming the center. The 
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i,orlli '.o dtlitois, ?m;ii hikI 'vvoiiieii ; thf mcMi’s «x)urt is llirlv- 

s)iut sjx iJiL’hrs bv ; inv} \-ofic Icci sj>; inches ; llic AVoiiu-n’s ahuiit. tlie same 
li-figtii, U‘-' ruui' liiaii iiaif tlu* nidUi. imnrLs an- siirRiuiidcd hy 

uai'ds. • ,l;l^ .li' t the jjavnnont !.‘u. nicii’s rooms are. ahoiit 

,'VI uivi ;r‘* .,y (.iii't 1 . iv ci, and an* nsualiy ocenpiod hv from fifteen to 
•i ;n\ jc.-..I’e Mil .e. iitur*; sale lias i^c-THTany ahont 250 inliabitunts, 'The 
aai i-!<; tli ia.nrs j'' tea lamei*- i)l jin-ad ;iiid oiu- pound and a liall of po- 
lai iiv- p> ; d.i\ till' di jM ili(. :in«l women’s siilcs liaM' an allowanee of 

e:u!i1 ''ione of h <-! e.i . kix ill I'in iu hv ihe slierilb. '.I’iif souili sidi* i> appro- 
pi iuloi*. lo li lotis and roiilati d foi oflenees auanwi g'o\erinneiit. 

'I’iit plat!' i( j/ie-ciit> )h ' chajx-i i-i' the pri.son tlurim; <ii\ine seriiee <in tin' 
Siiiif!a\' pi'i ’SHt fi,: Hi - . i.t'.'", il eranuials, f pon this o>-easion, a snitalile 

-> rmoii, oaUi-d ■'/( o pi'i aeliei! h\'the ordniars ; dining whieii 

>'a pi '1 • il ‘ ! ni'-.;. v ’ i< a .-(u iiu l<>.sii!'e. eailod ihe l)oek; and ronnd 

• li.'V .as jio.'.i- :- ‘■<i:a 


'[ i;.- oio.ir <;! esi-eiifitt” ■..niaciais u! 'J’v Imm had long been I'omplainod <>ji 
as lend.'iig rallier To niUoiinee dopr;;\ii\, f:\ a v.ant of soleirmile, than to ojio- 
raU' as a previaitive to evina s, hv evfiiiiiiing an aaln! example of pimislnnenl. 
I’ll reineilv this evil, botli die piaee atal .namii r ot exeriitioii were ehangetl : 
a temporarv scaffold was eonsf riiete'd, to in- plaei..-.l in iVte open spac<‘ la-fure 
tin* tleiiiors' door of \<*wgate, ha*, ing a movahle platfiit m fltr tile eriminals 
(o stand on, which, hy iinians of a lexer anil rollers, lldls from under them. 
'J’he whole of this Imilding- is hung w ii.li black ; and the regnlalioiis whit b ari- 
observed on those mournful oc<*asions, ar<- eali'iilatcd to prodii<*e that impres¬ 
sion on the minds of the spectators which is the true end of all jiuiiislnnems. 
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A soKrnin cxliorUition wns formerly given to tlie prisoners appointed to dir 
iit Tyburn, on their way from Newgate. Air. Jl()l)ert Dow, nierehant tailor, 
wlio died in 1(U2, left 2(>.s, Bd. yearly, j(»r ever, that the bellniaii should de¬ 
liver from the wall to the unhappy eriiniiials, as they Aveiit by in tlu* cart, a 
most |tio\is and awful admonition, and also another in the prison f)l' Newgate 
<ni the night before they stiiie.red. They were as liillow : 

jltiiif'uiltLin lo I he prisoners in' Xetei^/i/c on the nii^lil hifore ciiculion. 

Von pri.soner.s lliat. are within, 

Who, lor wiekedness and sin, 

After nuiny mercaes shewn you, an? now appointed to die to-morrf»w in llir 
loreuooii, give ear, and nndi‘r'<tand, that to-niorrow inoriiing the greate.st hell 
ol St. Sepiih'hre’s shall toll for you, in form and inaimer of a pas.sing hirll, a.^ 
used to he tolh'd for those who arc at tlu* poitit of death, to the end that all 
godly people heaiinglhat hell, aiul knowing it is for voiir going to your (b aths, 
may iu- stirred up heartily to jmiy to Ciod to bestow his grace and nu'nw upon 
you wliilst you live. I he.seech yon, llir .Jesus Christ's sake, to keep this iiigln 

in watehing and prayer, to the salvation of your ow n souls, while there i.s vet 

% 

time and place fur ima'cy, as kmnving to-mornwv you must appear before the 
judgmeut-'cal of your Creator, there to giv(; an account of all things done in 
tills llte. and tu siitbir elcnial torments bu' your .sin committed against him, 
un!(“.s.s, upon your lunirty and unfeigned repentaiu'e, yon find nierey through the 
merits, di-alli, and passion of onr only mediator and advocate. Jesus Clirist, 
w ho now sits at tlu' right hand oi (iod to make inlercf'ssion liir as many of von 
as pimitently return to him. 
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Admonition to the condemned criminals as they are pasting by St. Sepulchre^ church 

wall to execution. 

; .A I' «5od people, pray heartily to God for these poor sinners, who are now 
going to their death, for whom tliis great bell doth toll. You that are con¬ 
demned to die, repent witli lamentable tears; ask mercy of the Lord for the 
sahation of your own souls, through the merits, death, and passion of Jesus 
(Christ, who now sits at tlie right hand of God to make intercession for as manv 
of you as jienilently return unto him. 

Lord have mt;rcy upon you, 

Christ have mercy upon you, 

Lord have mercy upon you, 

Christ have mercy upon you. 


OLD BAILEY. 

Many of onr antiquarians are of opinion that tlie term Old Bailey is a corruption 
of Bale-hill, an eminence on which slfHxl the Bale, or bailifl’s house, wherein 
was Ibrinerly held a court for the trial of malefactors; and this opinion sticms 
to be confirmed by sucli a court having been kept here for many centurie.s, in 
wlii(di there is a place of security M'here the sherifl.s keep their prisoners during 
the .session, which still retains the name of the Bale-dock. 

Contiguous to Newgate is Justice Hall, commonly called the Scssions-Houst*: 
it was formerly a [)lain brick building, but is now ndiuilt entirely ol‘ stone, and 
is brought much forwarder than the old one, and is parallel w'ith the street. 
VoL. II. 


E e 
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Tliere a flight (»!’steps which leads to a gallery <)n each side of’ the court, for 
the accormriodation of spc'i'tators. It is a very elegant and coirirnodious room. 
The entranco* into the area is narrow, to pres ent the sudden irniptio'e-0/ tlw' 
tnob : above it is a figure of .lustic<^ Every precaution has been tak('n to naider 
it airy, and to prevent the eflect of tlu* tdfluvia arising from that dreadful dis¬ 
order, tli(! gaol liw er. 

'I’he liavoc it made in May 1750 , was a inelancholy admonition to those in- 
terestt'd in evany court of justice. 'Fhe j)risoners are brought to this court from 
Newgate l)v a passage that closelv <.onnects the. two buildings ; and there is a 
convenietit place under the Sessions-llous<% in front, for detaining the prisoners 
till they are ealh'd upon their trials ; there are also rooms I'or the gratid and 
petty juries, with other accommodations. 

A court IS held eight tmu:s 111 the year, by a eoimnissioii of <.)yer and Ter¬ 
miner, for tlic' trial of prisoni'i s (or crimes eoinmitled within the citv of London 
and comity of Middlcsc'x: the jadge> are, the lord mayor, the aldennen who have 
passed tiie chair, and the recorder, who, on sia.h occasions, are attended by both 
the sheritL, and hv one or more of the judgi's. 'I'iie oflences • ommitted in the 
»ity are tried by a jnrv of citizens ; and those committed in the eoiintv, by a 
piry of housoki-epers in the eonnly. Tlie erimes tried in this court are high 
and petty toaison, iiiurder, fidonv, Ibrgery, p<*tty larccmy, burglary. &.c. 

At the fiaekof the Sessions-llou.se is a convenient jiassage, vtovered over, for 
the judge, and counsellors that attend the court. 

The plate represents the court employed in the ('xaminatiou of a witness, who 
appears to have just received th(‘ usual admonition upon these taxasions, of 
“ Hold up your head, t/ouup uomun, and loof. at his lordship.'’ 
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the art of playing tricks upon them. In order to bend what is crooked so 
as to make it strait, Ave bend it as much the other way; and if it should 
fortunately become iushionable to retreat from ornament in music as much as in 
drapery, we may hop<; to hear music plain and unadorned, and the ait of the 
moderns united with the substantial harmony of our predecessors. The English 
performers have certainly rivalled with great succe.ss both the Italians and 
Gennuns in accuracy and execution; but, with the e,xception of Mrs. Billing- 
ton, the v<K'.al performers of ibis country are very inferior to the Italians. 

The scenery of the (IfU'm-I louse is very good, and does great lioiuuir to the 
talents of the aitisls employed. 'I’lie stagt'-room is not sulhcient f<>r the mag- 
niiieent ballets tvhicli the prevailing taste of the day rerpiire.s. Tht audience 
part ttf the bouse is in a superior taste and styli*. 


THE PANTHEON. 

This building is situate<l on the south sale of ()xli)nl-strect. It was opened 

on the 28th April, 1772, as a place of evening entertainment lor the nobilit\ 

« 

and gentry. It was a most su()erb and l>caiUiful structure prt vious to its de¬ 
struction by fire in the year 1792, and Ava.s fitted in a style ol’ great sj)len(h>ur 

I 

and magnificence. Imagination cannot aa^cH exceed il»e elegance and graudeuj- 
ol' the aj>artments, the boldness of the paintings, or the efloct protluced Oy the 
disposition of the lights, Avhich Avere reflected from gilt vases, llelow the<loni< 
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were a n,umber of statues, representing most of the heathen gods and goddesses 
Sfipposed to be in the ancient Pantlieon at Rome, from which it derived its 
name. To these were added three beautiful statues of white porphyry, repre¬ 
senting'the king, and queen, and Britannia. The whole building was com¬ 
posed of a suite of fourteen rooms, each affording a striking specimen of the 
splendour and profusion of the times. On the 14th January, 1792, this beau¬ 
tiful structure was destroyed by a fire, that broke out in one of the new build¬ 
ings, which had been added in order to make it large enough for the perform¬ 
ance of operas. Before any engines reached the spot, the fire had got to such a 
height, that all attempts to save the building were in vain. The flames, owing 
to the scenery, oil, paint, and other combustible matter in tlie house, weix^ tre¬ 
mendous, and so rapid in their progress, tliat noi a single article cc^uld be saved. 
Fortunately, the height of the walls prevented the conflagration from spreading 
to the adjoining buildings. 

Since the Pantheon was rebuilt, it has been principally used for exhibi¬ 
tions, and occasionally for masquerades, of which the plate is a very spirited 
representation. It is composed, as these scen^ usually are, of a motley crowd 
oi‘ peers and pick|x>ckets, honourables and dishonourablcs, Jew brokers and de¬ 
mireps quidnuncs and quack doctors. These entertainments are said not to 
accord with the English character; and we siiould have been inclined to im¬ 
pute this want of congeniality to a fund of good sense, which renders pur coun¬ 
trymen insensible to such entertainments, if w'e were not daily witnesses of theif 
pursuing ainusemeiits less rational and infinitely more frivolous. 
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The object and design of punishment is, to deter men from the commission 
of crimes by tlfe operation of fear; the object of education is, to prevent the 
necessity of punishment by detaching them from vice by means ot the hopes 
and rewards of religion. Whatever may have been the vain theories of philo¬ 
sophy, no man can have lived in the world without observing, that something 
more is necessary to enable ns upon all occasions to act properly, tlmn ihe 
mere beauty of virtue.” No man can be really insensible to this imjwrtant 
truth, that there are some occasions in the course of life, where probity is 
not sufficiently strong to resist certain temptations, and wherein the mind is 
debased, unless it is elevated by religious habits, and a firm belief of immor¬ 
tality. If this reasoning be true in the abstract, how strongly doe.s it apply to a 
class of objects, who had long been the outcasts of society, and the disgrace 
of the nation; who, inheriting from their parents habits of vice and principles of 
irreiigion, were thrown U[)on the world without character, without friends, the 
miserable objects, not of pity, but of contempt and abhorrence.-. A society 
formed for the purpose of rescuing children of this description from infamy and 
the gallows, by e:^tending to them the benefits of a rtdigious education, nixl 
affording the opportunity of a decent and proper means of gaining their dailv 
bread by honest employment, seems at the first blusli to be a sooi(;ty of such 
a description as all ranks, from the prince to the peasant, might not only applaud. 
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.but support; and it would a|^>ear, that the mode in which the society pursues 
the objects for which it was instituted, require only to be thoroughly under¬ 
stood by the public, to entitle it to that assistance which its meritorious nature 

Si 

entitles it. 

This society was instituted in the year 1786, and iiu::orporated in 1806, by the 
name and style of 'Fhe Pretidmt, Vice-President, Treasurer, Members of the 
Philanthropic Society. 

'File ol)ject of the society, as stated by themselves, is to give a good educa¬ 
tion, with the means of acquiring an honest livelihood, to some, who must 
otherwise set out in life under circumstsmces of peculiar disadvantage, and who, 
if not protected and insiroctcMl by this charity, would probably fall into bad 
hands, and become the wretched pupils of vice and ^ofligacy. 

It is notorious, that among the numbers annually condemned in this country' 
to death or transportation, many may be found who have been tutored and dis¬ 
ciplined from their iniancy in vicious practices, and who were actually eng^^ed, 
at a very early age, in the commisHon of crimes. Nor is this matter of sur¬ 
prise : children are much fitter instruments for experienced villahy to work 
with, than accomplices of riper age; being in a less degree objects of suspicion, 
they have Iqss vigilance to encounter on the part of those who are to be defmuded 
or attacked : they may be employed without being admitted into the secrets of 
the gang; they can therefore ms^e no material discoveries in the event of 
detection, and in case of success, they will be contented with an inconsiderable 
portion of the plunder. 

The children taken under the care of this society are either the of&pring 
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ot convicted felons, or such as have themselves VK;en en^ged in criminal prac¬ 
tices. The former ha\'e probalily been contaminated by the sentiments and 

c“xam|)le of the parent before his oonvictmn, and are orpluxns under circum- 

» 

stanc(.;.s vvliicb op(‘rate in general to exclude them from respectable situations: 
they may indeed be sent to the parish workhouse, but there too the obloquy 
ol their birth must follow them; and it is almost of course, that they should 
herd with the idle and the |)rofligate, bv whom the fate of their parents will 
be considered a recommendation. The children <jf the second cla.ss, vi/. those 
who hax e themselves been criminal, have also strong claims on the compassion 
of the charitable. It frequently liappens, that verv nerious offences are com¬ 
mitted at an age which does not allow of their Ixang followed by legal pu¬ 
nishment. In this situation are such children as have been carried before a 
magistrate tor theft or fraudulent p^actic^es, and have been discharged, not in 
eonsecpience of any doubt resjieoting their guilt, but either for w^ant of e.oni- 
plete legal evidence, or tlie unwillingness of the injuix^d party to bring them 
to trial; oj' children who, after being tried and eonx icted, liave been n'com- 
meiuh'd tb the care of the society, as fitter subjects for the discipline of edu¬ 
cation, than fin- the veiigeaiK;c of the law^ I'liere arc some within its \valls, 
upon whom (though .sentenced to transportation or death) the law must have 
taken its course, if the institution had nut, by prejiaring an asylum for the 
oflender when pardoned, allbrded to the crown an ojiportuuily ol exercising 
mercy, wdtbout endangering the public safety. 

. Oiqccts arc admitted l)V the committee, at its weekly meetiugs, held at 
tw'elve o’clock on cverv 1 ridav, at the St. Paul’s coffee-house, in St. Paul >• 

]■ f 


\ OL. 11. 
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churchyard. They are seldom taken younger than eight or nine, or oUlt r 
tfian twelve: no female has of late been received beyond that age. All lettei’s, 
introducing or recommending an object, addressed to the committee, or their 

p 

secretary, by subscribers to the charity, or other [)ersons of respectal)ility, are 
duly acknowledged, and the proceedings thereon communicated in the answer. 
No particular introduction or interest is necessary to induce tlte committee to 
take any ease, which may be brought before it, into consideration, tbe want 
of other countenance and protection constituting, from the- very princ ij)les of 
tliis mstitiition, a strong claim to its attention; nor can any recommendation l>e 
allowed to o|ierdt(: in procuring admission, except ;is far as they' contain ma¬ 
terial information concerning the rase to which they relate: consitlered in this 
light, the recommendations of judgt's and rtiagistrates in favour of children 
who have come within their notiic as criminals, receive particular attention. 

The society lias, for tfie reception of‘ tl>e children taken under its care, an 
house at liermoudsev, called 77a Reform, and a large manufactory in St. (xcorge’s- 
fields, lor the boys ; and a spacious building, adjoining to tite manu(u('t<)ry, for 
tbe girls. 

All boys admitted on account of tbeir own delinquency, are sent in tbe first 
instance to the Riform. Tliis very important addition to the society’s esta- 
lilisbment was made in 1802, partly in consequence of the inconvenience and 
irrqnopriety of placing such as were criminal amongst those who bad not been 
received us guilty of anv crime, and partly from the necessity of keeping l»oys 
of the former ticscription under a stricter .siiperintendenct.', and in moreclo.se con¬ 
finement, than was consistent with the regulations of a manufactory. The system 
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ill the Reform is framed 'with a \iew to the amendment of tlic moral character 
bv instruction. 

The sons of convicts, not having themselves been criminal, are sent at once 
to the manufactory, which is very extensive; containing, besides accommo¬ 
dation for lodging one hundred boys, workshops for carrying on tlie following 
tiades, viz. printing, copper-plate printing, shoe-making, tailor’s work, roj»e- 
inaking, and twine-spinning. 

The girls are placed in a building contiguous to the manufactory; but all 
intercourse between them and the boys is edectually prevenUxl bj^ a wall of 
considerable height. They are in general the oftspring of convicts, such only 
being received, in consequence of their own misconduct, as may have been 
guilty of a single act of dishonesty, or have misbehaved at a very early age. 
The girls are brought up for menial servants: they make their own clothing, 
and shirts for the boys, and wash and mend for the manufactor)^; besides 
which, their earnings in plain work have for the last three years been corj.si- 
derablc. , When of proper age they are placed out, at low wages, in respectable 
families, and receive rewards I'or good behaviour at the eud of the first and 
tliird years of their service. 

The general management and direction of the .society’.s aflairs are entrusled 
to the committee, at whose meetings every member of the institution may 
attend, and give his opinion upon any point under consideration, but witbout 

t 

voting. The proceedings of tlie committee are, howei cr, subject to the lex er- 
siou and controul of“ general meetings of tlie members, which jm; luild on tlu* 
first Friday in March, June, September, and December, and ollencr if speci¬ 
ally summoned. f f 2 - 
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In order to give the children in the manufactory and female school the 
advantage of attending the public worship of the church without inconvenience, 
the society has been engaged Ibr some years (as has fre()uently been mentioned 

I 

in its }njblications) in the erection of a chapel within its own walls. Difli- 

cultics have been encountered, which could not have been overcome without 

the aid and jjrotcction of the legislature. Rut these obstacles la'ing at length 

surmounted, the chapel was regularly opened in the month ol' Novemb(!r I80fi, 

Jbr the celebration of divine worship, according to the rites and ceremonies of 

the church of Euglaiid, iiruler the authority of the bishop ol‘ the diocese, and 

with the express sanction of Parliament; a sanction granted in consequence of 

the strong sense entertained by the diflereiit branches of the legislature, of the 

public utility of this institution, and of its [K'culiar claims upon that ground to the 

privilege of huAing a chapel annexed to it, with ministers to olllciate therein, 

of its own appointment and nbiuinution. The print gives a representation of 

the interior of the chaj)el, which, from the time of its being opened, has been 

mnnerously anti most rt'speetably attended. 

* ’ * 

The claims of a society, which substitutes prevention or reformation for pu¬ 
nishment, to the favourable attention of the public, require hut little proof, in a 
coutitry in which wealth and luxury have produced their usual consequences, the 
inerctise of criiiKs; and in which the severity of the law cuts of!’ annually a 
long list of oiriiidiTs, w’ithout Inang able to lessen the frequency of offence. It is 
an institution, in the sti[)j)Oi t of which the best impulses of the heart will be found 
to act in coucurreucc with the suggestions of the uudcrslatiding, and the ‘dic¬ 
tates of the bOunde.st policy. The situation of those who, as yet imiocent of 
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their ’felhei’s crimes, stand as it were upon the threshold of vice, Avithbut the 
means ot retreat, demands the exertion of benevolence with an urgency wliich 
it seems didicult to resist. The execution of an old offender removes a single 

O 

» 

criminal from society; the reformation of a young one protects the puldic, not 
only Irom the crimes which he would otherwise have committed, but from the 
iniseh!t fto result from all those whom his bad example, or pernicious instructions, 
Avoiibl have corrupted. Nor is this all: execution only removes the criminal; 
reformation makes him useful to his country. The effect of this institution is, 
t<j convert ptrrsons, who, by their birth, or in their infancy, are become outlaws, 
as it were, and rebels to society, into good subjects and industrious members ol 
the connnuiiity; an effect of wbicli, considered even in a pecuniary point oi 
view, it is not easy to compute the advantage. 

'Phe number of children within the st>ciety‘s walls at present are, 122 hoys (c 
• whom 14 are in the Reform, and 108 in the Tnanidaetorv.) and 49 girls. TIht 
are also eight apprentices serving tnastensout '.>t tin mamifactory, but still unde 
the protection ot the society. 

f 

The Philanthropic Society is supported by voluntary contributions, and eoi 
sists of an unlimited number of inembers, out of whom a president, twelv 


vice-presidents, a treasurer, and a committee »>f twtMity-four jjersons, arc I'leeti 
fur the. managemeut and direction of the affairs of the institution. The gener 


controul of the affairs of tlie corfioratimi is 


in the iTieiTihers at large, assemhli 


in a general court. A subscription of twenty guineas, paid at one time, < 

witljin one year, constitutes a ineinher for life. A subscription ol the year. 
( 

sufn of one guinea or more, constitutes the subscriber a member during su( 
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time as* he shall continue to pay the same. Persons may also become mdihbers 

it 

‘ by the apix>intmcnt of a general court. 

The number of children maintained in the year 1807 was 191, including 
those whose apprenticeships expired and those placed out at service; and the 
number remaining on the .list December, 1807, was 119 boys and 49 girls, in 
the wliolc 168 ; which last number was, on tlie 25th March, 1808, increased by 
new admissions to 174. 


Henry Harnage, 
Tnos. Jackson, 


I 
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PILLORY. 

if 

The iJatc is a representation of the Pillory, as it appears at Charing-Cross, 
a plare very frequently chosen for this kind of puniriiment, prohahly on account 
of its being so public a situation, and having so extensive an area for the spec- 
tators, who never fail to be drawn together by such an exhibition. An oflender 
thus cx)K>scd to public view, is afterwards considered infamous. The degree 
of this punishment depends very much upon the nature of the crime. There 
are certain offences which are supposed to irritate the feelings of' the lower class 
more tliun others, in which cases the punishment of the Pillory becomes very 
serious. If a scns<i of ingenuous shame were excited by tliis mode of public 
exposure, we should recommend the extending it to those lashionabic. crinic.s 
which so often fall under the cognizaticc of our courts of justice, and tlestroy 
all the ties that hold society together; and we cannot help thinking, that the 
experiment might be tried with success, in order to suppress such offences as 
are ridiculou.sly im])iited to an excess of sensibility. 

The word Pillory is deri\'cd from the French pilleut^ that is, fltpccultUor, or pclori, 
from the G'reek rivy.n, janua, a door, and video, I see ; because a delinquent 
in th«; pillo, y is seen as it were with his head through a door. By the statute 
of the Pillory, 51st Henry III. chap. (j. it is apjiointed for bakers, forestallers, 
and those whf> us«; false weights, peijury', forger}', &c,—3 In^T. 219. Lords of 
icc/s are to lia\ e a pillory and tumbrel, or it will be cause of forfeiture of the Icel ; 
and a vill may be bound by pre.scription to provide a pillory, &c.~-2 Hawk. 
P. C. c. 11. sec. 5. 












POST-OFFICK. 


In I he earlu;.’ 'if 'f>ciet.y. -njtl > i.o the estiibli'‘:linient of uuy r»*- 

n !ar s\M<’in I’oF tlKninvcyanee of important iiilelligeiice, either of .1 private or 
p!il>li( It; !.!!'., vve h .(■ rai^^on to suppose that occiisioDal carriers were employed 
lor !. : ! ist‘ eonviniience si ingested, or as necessity i‘equivetl. It is pro- 

hal'!- : ! f •-r> were at. tlies<’ remote' periods seizeil for this use; or, what 
■' 'S:*' t lee'^thic, tii.ai men wen tutored oi run from station to station, 
•- I' " il). praciK e iHriotig the <*asteni nations, where, the couriers nin their 
ih'itii'd oisianees vilii aslonishine idcrity Keen pitjeons have been taught 
*'• e f . oc'i.lit ;> si' - ; ri.e Enipcfor ’IVaian aj^pears to have been 
tile tiiNt o I'o <.i !i t-'o i.or'-f'- ' i-. l;<-pt l'».- pur pv>s«'only. T»uis\J King of 
I rane*-, cstabiiNiud ilrr' .< unjur <’on\e\:!tt< e of’tins deseri(iUon upon the Con- 
i.iiKTft, ill lilt, - ear iidf. ieir du nio’ sp»-edv •nlbniiation, w..ieli he thought 
it iH'cosai’v (<* po^se.ss, e,,n(eni(im the dale oj his (..xlensive dominions, iSur- 
roujiding nati’Mi,'' soon adopted his regnlaiiotis. and each suited them to its own 
peculiar cireuinsuuio s, Kespeeting the antiqiiitv of this eslabli,siunent in Eng¬ 
land, it is not so eiLsy to rhierinine Thi're arc sonu' traces of it so <*ar)y as 
the time of Ihlvva^'d lU. but tlie earliest mention of chief post-master fitr Eng¬ 
land, is in Camden’s/i/nw/.v, under date I08I, James T. erected the first Post- 
(^Hict* for the conveyance of letUns to and from foreign parts, which he [ilaced 
undiir the coiitroul of one Matthew de TEquester, This ulHce was aiterwards 
Voi,. II. n g 
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claimed by Lord Stanliopo; but, in l&li, was confirmed and continued to Wm, 
Frizel and Thomas Withcrings, by Charles 1.; and in l63o, all private inland 
posts were forbidden. 

t 

This brancli of the revenue seems to liavc been but little attended to beiore 
the usur{)ation« till winch time the |iosts were confined to a few of the principal 
roads. The outliiie of the more regular and> CKtensive plan which was after¬ 
wards adopted, seems to have originated with Mr. Edmund Prideaux, attorney- 
general tn the commouwealtli, who was appointed liost-mofiter by an ordinance 
of die two Houses of Parliament, in the execution of which office he- first e.Ktn- 
hlished a weekly conveyance of letters to all parts of tiie nation. 

In die revenue supposed to have lieen collected was about 5000/. In 

1^.53—4, the Parliament fanned this revenue to a Mr. Manly lor 10,000/. (whieli 
Mr. Pennant has, by some mistake, called a hundred thousand pounds), and 
after deducting the charges of post-masters, Ike. produced a benefit to the public 
of about 7000/. 

In 1050, a new and regular Post-Offic»j was established, by the authority of 
the I’rotector and his Parliament, upon nearly the same plan as at present; 
and in 1000, an act of Parliament passed, re-(!stablishing the regulations of 1050, 
with some improvements, and authorizing the king to establish a Post-Office 
in Lon<l<tTi, and Post-Houses in such parts of the country as were unprovided, 
both on the [lost and by-roads. From this jieriod to the present matiy other 
acts of the legislature have been passed, to improve: and extend this system, which 
is at [tresciU one ol' the best organizetl engines of finance existing under any go¬ 
vernment. It has been gradually brought, from tlie first exertions of indivi- 
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duals, r(i|iU*tti witii al)us(;, Irregularity, and uucerlaijjiy, to its present state of per- 

.-((w * * 

fectitui; and is now, not only a scjuriv ol great profit to govcrnrntint, but cofn- 
inercc derives from its establishment a facility of correspondence, which could not 
he ert’ected hy means less powerful or less regular. 

Among the other improvements, that which deserves our parlieulur notice in 
this work, is tlie alteration suggested and carried into efiect, hj' Mr. John Palmer, 
ol' liath. Some general ideas of the reform w hieh has since taken place, w'en; 
first suggestevl to Mr. Pitt in the autumn of 1784, and in the beginning of the 
following yt^ar a plan w’as given in to him. After having maturely consJdercd 
it, the minister determined that it should undcTgo u trial. Tl’his original |>lun, 
w hicdi, though it has been greatly improved, contains all the principles of the 
uiKlertaking, and in its |>resent state of |K;rfection is a curious and interesting 
memoir, of w hicli we regret that oiir limits w'ill not pennit ns to give the out¬ 
lines. Those who have travelled in mail-coaches, whicli wer<? a princifial I’eatuiv. 
in Mr. Palmer’s plan, need not be mfi>rmed of tlieir rapid motions, nor of the 
constant, uninterrupted assiduity of tlie (xvachmen, the guards, the ofiieeis at, 

the different post-tow'ns, and even of the ostlers, to expedite their j»rogress; ami 

0 

foreigners, wlio ha'V'e no such arrangements for the convenience ol connnerce 
or travelling in their own countries, must Ibnii a very favourable idea of the 
commercial character of the British nation, from tliis establislunent, Th<> rc- 
giilar influx and^rellux of money to and from the capital, and tiie natural ellccL 
produced by these diurnal rotations upon the circulation of die kingdom, is a 

fiource of new and curious specidation, and is not perha|»s one of the least 

• 

deserving among tlie many wiiich claim the attention of the philosopher. 
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Till' Cit-'iu ni! l*ust-OHjoi‘was originally sitnuU'il in Cloak-laiu', iioar Doivgatc; 
M^beniir it. iva.'; alliTwanis romovcil to tlio Black Swan, in Bi.sho|)Sgiit<.‘-strcct; 
anil finally to tlic mansion of’ Sir Robert \yner, in liOmbanl-strcet, of whom 

f 

a ciirions anccilotc is ri'lateil in the Spectator, No. 402. The convivial Sir Roberi 
Vvinr, (lining his mayoralty in lG7o, was hononreil with the presence of his 
sovereign, Charles 11. His majesty was for retiring after slaying, the nsiia! tinu', 
hilt Sir Roh(a't, filled with good liquor and loyalty, laid hold of the king, and 
swore, •' Sir, yon shall lake t’other bottle.” The good-natured monarch lo(»k(d 
kindly at him over the shoulder, and, with a sinilc and graceful air, ri'pealed 
this line of the old song, 

“ Ho that's drunk is as great a.s a king,” 
and immediately turned hack, and coinplieil with his landlord. 

But important as the concerns of this estahiislmurnt arc to a commercial 
nation like our own, tlu^ edifice can merit no praise as a laiilding. It stands 
behind liombard-street, from which a passage, under ati arched gateway on 
the .south side, leads to the offices, it is a national reproai h, when ( difu'es of 
thi'- kind, which, from our great mercantile concerns, atfia’d oct.-asioii for a dis¬ 
play of i»uhlic architecture, and ornament to the metropolis, are lost to those 
])Ur[>oses. 

'J’he jaint is an exact re])resentation of the offiee vvhcnce the letters are de ¬ 
livered in tlie morning, and where the iiewspa|)e.rs are sorted in the eietiing. 

This otllce is under the eontroul of two noblemen, holding a .situation termed 

« 

joint pu-^i-tnnstcru gLiiiral. The present post-masters are the T.arl of Chichester and 
the Earl «jf ?5aud\\ ich, from whom all appointments in the office must proceed, and 
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whose sanction is necessary to all orders and rci'ulalions. The diilv of' the steretarV 
is, to iiiaiui*;**, under the jiost-niaslcrs <>eu< ral, the correspondence by post through¬ 
out the country, to deliver his opinion iiinm all regulations submitted for the 
consideralion of" the hoard, and its orders are issued through this channel. 

'i'he fluty of tlu; inland department is under the inanagement of a superin¬ 
tending }>resident, in conjunction with three presidents and three viee-presi- 
flenls : it tromrnences at six o’clock, and is usually finished at ten or eleven 
in the morning. The letters, after they are taken from the bags, an; carefully 
counteil, and tin? amount of postage tiikcii, to chet;k the; account of the dejaity 
jlOst-mastcrs in the cfuintrv ; th(;y then pass through the hands of persons by 
whom they are all individually examined as t<» the correctness ol tlu; charges 
made by the post-masters from whence they come; and, after being stamjwd, 
are assorted to the difi'erent districts, as they are divided among the htter- 
carriers. Previfius to their being issued from this olliee into ihe hands of the 
letter-i:arri(.’rs, the-amount of each jtareel of letters is (wii’e counted up. F.very 
letteis-earridr is respfiiisihlc f<»r the aeeoiint taken of tliose letters that belong 
iinmefliately to l>is division. The payment of the postage is made by ilu in into 
the reeeivi'r-ge.iieral’s olliee. three tiiiii's a week, where a eheirk for I'ae.h day s 
amount is kept against tluaii. Tlu; utmost care and diligenee arc exerted, in 
order to jirevent tlu; public and the revenue from sufli riiig (ioin the numerous 
hands through whieh letters must necessarily jiass before they reach the owners ; 
tlie a|^parentlv precarious iiioih; of collecting these levies, i,s rt'gulaied by [I’ans 
that insure the revenue, from frauds, that miglit otherwise so easily exist. Tlu; 
circumstance of this great cngiiu; to the commercial world, yonimcuciyg its ope- 
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i^atioiis iit so f-arly ati lunir, enables the pnblh^ to nveive their eorrespoiidcncc 
before the biisiness of llie day is begun; an advantage which exists only in 
Londoiu 

Atlendunee is given in the evening by a diH’erent set of clerks, who relieve 
those employed in the morning. The olfice hours are from half past four till 
eight o’clock, during which iulerval the lett»'rs which have been put into tin; 
oflice ill the course of th(“ day, and tho.se brought from tue \arious receiving 
houses, arc stampeii, assorted, and arranged for the dilVertnt thvisions of the 
ollice, each named from the mail that is dis|>iitched from thence. The duty of 
assorting the letters to the.se divisions is done by the junior clerks, who are in¬ 
structed, at first entering, in the knowledge of the situation of all the |)Ost-town«, 
and their local relation to one another. After ‘orting the letters, the jnoper 
rate of p<;stagf‘ is marked on them; (;ach individual letter lieing at the same linu- 
exiimined, to detect double and treble letters, and to prevent those for and from 
memhers of Parliament from beitig charged. This j>art of the duty is transacted 
by the seniors in ihe office, and each of whom can, on an average', clia»^c in 
tliis maimer from sixhf to sninh/ letters in a minute. Wherolhe letters have 
hecn thus projierly charged, they are dejiosited in boxes, labelksJ by the namc.s 
ol’ the several post-towns. The [lerson who undertakes this braneh f>l' the duty 
must neix'ssarily l>e aeipiainted with the various villages and hamlets, name,s 
and residences of the members of Parliament in the neighbourhood of the 
towns in his respective division; and which is tlone with a d(;groe of acduracy 
that a stranger w'ould scarcely believe possible to attain by any thing less tlian 
an absolute local knoiwledge of them. After seven o’clock, the amount oi letters 
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fi)r cficli town is tlitrn told up, and sent M'ilh tlieni to the ollices in liie counmy; 

» 

an aGcount of it is reserved at the Ciencral Office, as a cheek on the post-masters 
in their reniitfances. Tiie h!i{;'s of letters, after hein^ tied and seal<;d, are ar¬ 
ranged and di\id(;d int(» the several branches from the main-road, and given to 
tin- guards. 'J'his is always completed by eiglij oCiock, smnmc.r and winter. 

I'iom l70,tK)0 to 200,000 letters weekly pass through this department onlv. 
On one occasion the amount of |)ostage to the lou n of Mimchcsiir tmh/ was up¬ 
wards of dOO/. 'Flu; iinmetisc number of letters that are nightly disiiatehed 
from hence, c\cite sensations of astonishment in the mind of a bystander, tliat 
can only be exceeded by th(“ rapidity and accuracy with which every part of the 
dntv is managed. All the parts of tliis wonderlid pi(;cc of mechanism arc upon 
the same expeditions and accurate plan, as at the main source. Since the 
adoplirin of the svsteni recoimueiHle<l by Mr. Palmer, the letters are canied hy 
coaches tlistinguished liy the name <»f Hirt/V-cw/c/u’.v, as already staled; these are 
provuled w ilh a guard, w-'ll armed, and fjnvarded ai the rate of eight miles 
an Uonr, mclnding all .stoppages. 'J'lie time oj working the mail i.s n ckrmed 

from the arri\al of the coach, and as live minntes an; considered snlFu ienf lime 

0 

i‘uj changing horses, it is the duty of the gunnls to ri'iiort tho.se (leimtie.s who 
nciiicct to ha\e ev« iy thing in readiness for the due llirwarding of it. 

(.iovernment eontracts with the coach-owmors merely tor earrving the mail; 
the protits arising from carrying passengers and parcels hel(»ng to the eoai'h- 
keeivr. 'J'he ra|)idity of this mode of conveyanci- is uneijualled in almost any 
‘.other eoinitry : one cannot easily conceive so complete a combination ol’ various 


interests to one purpose! 
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Mail-coaclics start every night from London to 

Dover, Exclor, Shrewsbury, Manchester, Norwich, (^imbridge, 

1‘oole, Ta union, 'Woicebter, Deeds, Jpswich, Kye, and 

J’ortsinoiith, (iloueesfer, Liverpool, (ilusirow, Edinburgh, iixigtdon. 

(diiehesler, liristol, Chester, Turk, 

Exclusive of several other coaches that start at e.-irlicr hours, amt receive their respective mails 
on the road : •iiieh as Lincoln, AN’eymouth, itc. Ac. 

'I’lie inland charges ol' letters are regulated by tin* following rates; 

.■V single hdter going any distance williin 

s. ll. S. (/. *. (/. s. l/. //. 

I j miles . - o t ;in miles . - 0 (i hiO mites - - 0 8 230 mites - - 0 10 400 miles - - I 0 

■id - - 0 ;) SO - - 0 7 170 - - 0 9 .300 - - 0 11 500 --11 

And so on in proi>orfian. Id, for every iuldiliunal hundred miles. 

'J’hi* [jiinclpal ollicers in the (ieneral iffic<- are, 

V'Ae frntitin/ tniil. jiiiini/jnl resident niirvt yor, Francis Frei 'ing, Esq. 

Stiperintcndiiig presidml of the inland office, Daniel Slow, Esq. 

C'oiitp/rol/ci' of Ihc foreign offitre, Arthur Stanhope, Esq. 
lit eiinr-generitl, T. Mortloek, Esq. Aectmplanl-grnertil, TIon. .lohn Spencer. 
>i/prn'ii!enileiii of mnit~eotieltes, T. flasker, E.sq. Solieilor, A. Parkin, Esq. 

/Ill I ‘ni. .T. T. Croves, Es(|. . 

ni.driet siirvei/oi f, (i. Hodgson, W'uoilcock, I'hr, Saverlaml, George W’estern, J. 11. IJarlleO. 

Leonard amt A. .Scott. 

lii‘jir(loi of ihltd and niif-sent htiers, It. P. Ikirlovt, Es(]. 

/ll niiiijiliiiil of the bi/ itnil rrosi-road lettir-offne, ,1. V» yidhore, Es(|. 

Si'piilalrailfill of the rliip-h tter-ojlier, — Hiillen, Es(J, 

Tlie inimlicr of ch-rks in (he odiee.-, are fi2—me.ssengers, 3.j—inland letter-carriers, 130—.super¬ 
numeraries to ditto, .'to—foreign letter-carriers, 28. 

Mr. Aiilh(i.;,i; 'foilil, a nr^n of singular abilities and generally beloved, was secrclarv to the Posl- 
Oliice si.\(y-oiie ycar.s: he died about twelve years ago. 
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TIk' expences of this grand cslalilislinn;nt are stated to he about two hundroil 

» 

thousand pounds per annuin; but the net revenue, clear of all deductions and 
chai t>es, placed to the credit of the. sinking fund for the j car 1 BOB, was upwards 
of one nuilion tuo hundnd thousand poujtds. 

I he IVnn\’-Post, as it was termed for moie than a century, originaltid from 
tin pultlit spirit of a merchant named Dockwra and a Mr. Murray, who, with 
inui li difficulty and great expence, in the reign of Charles II. jwoeeeded so 
far as to cstahlish it; hut, strange and perverse as it ni!:\ appear, e\c ry species 
of opposuioii and inisreprc'seutation atte nded its progress, and the; [u'ojcctors 
had tite inortilication t«) find it adjudged to hehai" to the Dnkt' of ^Drk, as a 
Itrtuicli of ilie (Gene ral Post-Offic e : hut its puldie utdjtv became so ol)\ iiiiis, 
that it. did not cease to exist from tfiat period till about the close of tlie last 
c enturv. when government took it undcT its own immediate- c-ontroul; and, in 
order to meet the increas<-d <‘\penees of evi-rv portion of th> underlaking, it 
\cas determined to double till-eliarge , and tVom tis .i period it lias rec:ei\t d the 
dc-nomination of llu- Twopenny Post. In order to taeihlate tlie convexanec; of 
letters and [lavkets, hoys are employed. who ride small swift horses, to and from 
tile prineipal olfiee m Cierard-street, Soho, where may he seen a mmiatnro rc'* 
presentation ol the proeeedmgs of the Oeiieral Post-Olliec 
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T’lii; sf)cicty distinguished by the appellation ol' Quakers, are known to each 
otiicr I>v du“ iiiinie of Frn'nth, a title eminently eharaclcrislie of that n;Iation, 
which, undei’ ihe Christian dispensation, man ought to bear to man. The name 
of Qiialaas uas giM'ii to them by Justice Rennet, of Derby, in the year 1()5(); 
bceanx- lh(‘ foiimler <tf it admonidied him, and those who were present with 
him. to tirinhlc at the name of the Lord, 'rbe Ibimder of tins society was 
(ieorge lox; he was born ol “honest and sufficient” parents, at Drayton, in 
Leicestershire, in the year Kii i. In his youth he manifested a seriousness not 
usual with jiersons of his age; this increased so much as he grew up to man- 
liood, that when he was about twenty, he conceived himself railed upon to 
seijurate from the world, and to devote himself entirely to religion. It should 
be oliserved, that, previous to tliis period, the Protestant church had been (;sta- 
blished in luigiand, which many well-meaning prsons w'crc not satislled with, 
aticl had ihcrelijre Ibrined themselves into a variety of religious.sects; others, 
disapproving these sectaries and the establishment likew'ise, withdrew from any 
visible ehnreh'. these were preiiared to follow any leader who inculcated doc¬ 
trines which coincided with their own preconceived nolimis. I labit and education 
were necessarily wanting to render the estahlisluncnt of any mode of w’oi’ship, 
aliont the, pewiod to which we allude, either general or permanent. It. does 
not appear that George Pox made any great progress from the year l(J4d to Ki jti, 
(hiring wiiiyh time he travelled through many parts of England. In Uil7 wv 
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iiucl liiin iiiculcciting" tlit; iloct.rin<; oi perfection. In the following venr lie lic- 
eaiiKr more i>ublic in his preaching, ami extended his travels. In tlu; succeed¬ 
ing year hegan his sutTering, on account of the religions notions he entertained, 

« 

and in conseijnenee of his nunie of propagating them. In tlie year 1().'32, Jr 
apjiears to have fully |)crsuaded himself, that he liad receii ed a diA ine mission 
to preach and instruct tlic peojile. Tt> give lint a very short detail of his life 
Avoidd lead ns heyoml tiie limits of this pnhlicution. lie continued his labours 
as a minister of the gospel till within two days of his tleatli. During this jieriod 
he settlcil inectings in nmst [larts t»f tlw kingdom, and established the foundation 
of that rigid system of diseijiline which characterizes the society of Friends 
to this day. He travelled through England, Wales, .Scotland, and Ireland, 
visited the West Indies ami America, atid several parts of the continent of 
Ihirope. Ih- experienced ihiring his life, not only great faligne of body, hut 
great and unmerited sufltTings. He was liorii in July 1()24', and died on the 
13th NovemlH'r. l(i<K), in his sixty-seventh \ear. 

Tlu* rolieious tenets of this soeietv are not sullieU'ntlv knoM n, ami in the 
present age are not perhaps likely to 1><* exlenderl : they ojipose not only the 
1 iees and innnoralilies wliich are too pr«‘vuK‘nt, lint tlu*\ furhid c‘\< n anmse- 
nieiits aliieh eduealioii and habits have taught ns to consider iniioeeiit ami harm¬ 
less. Tliev tlivide even amuseirumts into nsefnl and liurthil, and strictly kirhitl 
the latter. All games of cluuiee are prohil>ite<l, as lu low llu' dignity ol man aii<l 
his Christian character, as producing an iueitement ot the jiassions nnlavourahle 
’.to religions impressions, as tending to prtxlnce habits of gaming,-and thereby 

an alteration of tl»e moral character. Music is likewise^ forbidden, as the use 

.. * 

11 ii 2 
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of it is consiclt,T('<l hy theni us almost inscparalilo from its abiist;. 7'lic tlu-aln^ is 
expressly forbicltk-n, K)r tviany reasons; as the drama profi;sses to reform \iee, 
ami personates the characle-rs of others, as it inculcates false sentiments, and 
weakens morality, as it discpialifit;s man for the pleasures of relitrion as well as 
domestic enjoyments. Dancing is interdicted principallv as connected with public. 
assemblies ; as, under the circumstances usually coniieeled with ibis amusement, 
it leads to a frivolous b’vitv and an excitement of the e\ il passions. Novi-ls 
are forbidden, as they tend to |)roduce an afleclation of knowledge, a romantic 
spirit, and a [lerverted morality. Divei-sions of the field are forbidden, be¬ 
cause, if res<irteit to as such, they are considered as a broach of moral law. 
An examination of the diseipliiuf of Quakers, and the objects and forms of 
tlu-ir monthly, tpiarleiiy, an<l annual meetings for this purposi’; their inunncr 
of administering the disi.-ipline, and the pnjccss and effect of excominunicatiort 
upon th(.‘ soei<'ty, would embrace too widtt a field. In their dress tliey are plain, 
and deviate less than any other class from th<^ simple style which distinguished 
tlieir ancestors from tlie extravagant mod<?s of tlunr contempf>raries. Tliey have 
particularly deiined the ohjeet of dress, and incorporaUsl this article into their 
iliseipline. 'I’l'cy ar«; not less jdaiii timl .simple in their furniture, for similar 
reasons, lii their eonimoii intercourse with the world tliev have ad(i|)ted the 
singular pronoun thuu, instead of the plural i/on, as more eoiilljnnahli- to gram¬ 
mar, and “ because the woril >/oii (ros)’’ says M’^illiam I’enn, “ was tirsl ascribed, 
by way of flattery, to proud popes and emperors, imitating the heathen’s k\aiii 
liomage to their gods, tbereliy ascribing a jihiral honour to a siiigh; person,” 
-Anotlicr distinction peculiar to this society is that they give no titles of address 
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or of honour, in which tlicy iiinke no exception in j’avoiir f)l" rov«ilty-; and ,lo 
1.ln^ days and months they "i'c arithmetical names. The Quakers «lo n«)t «lrink 
healths, and the women never retire after dinner and leave the men .drinking: : 
indeed sobriety seems to be |)eculiarly the virtue of the memhers of this soei(;tv- 

The Quakei-s are distinguished by various other ■«iTiiiulariti4-s. In tlu'ir piihlic 
worship, where total sileuei; jinoails, unless any brother or si.ster is moved l>v 
the divine spirit to pronounce a mere wonl of exhortation, the congregation 
sit covered without ceremony ; nay, th«‘y often break nj> the uieelmg without 
any thing having been sai«l. As th«'y hold it unlanful for (’hristiaiis to sMoar 
at all, they are exemi»t(!d by our courts of justice from the necessity of taking 
an t)ath, and in siu'h cases where that t«’st is requireil from the rest of their 
ft:ll<e.v-sul>jeets, th(' alfirnintion of a Quaker is held to be sufheient. Such is 
the aversion which they jirofess from war and bloodshed, that th<;y not only 
refuse to bear arms, but have even been kiiowai to dismiss from their comnumion 
sonii" menil>ers Avho wi-re engage«l in Ujc inamdiu turi' or sale of them. 

'J'be society of liave several meeting-liouscs in this metropidis, tin 

chiid of wbitrh are sitnatisl in Uishopsgate-street, (Jraceehun h-strect, St. ^Martin'-- 
lane, .St. John-street. .Southeark. and Katelilli-. 


(:m) (ti voj.i \ti: Tjit; .sj:t t)M) 
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